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I learned them in the lonely glen, 
The last abode of living men, 
Where never stranger came oar way 
By summer night or winter day. 
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PUBLISHER'S PREFACE. 



A ptaiBX havifig beeti expresBed for a new eicUtiOnof th«M 
''Tales of the Gtens^— the last being all but oat of ptint 
«-nthe^ INiblisher has much pleasure in issuing the present 
edition. A tale which did not appear in the former has 
been added, while the poetry has been slightly curtail^ ; 
otherwise it remains the same as the edilaon of 1^(^ 



SnoHEHAvxir, Jtme, 1809. 
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PREFACE, 



It htm been said, with what degree of truth I know not, 
that the uneducated man, who strives to mount the ladder 
of literary fame, must expect the sternest opposition of the 
learned and refined, who cpnsider his aj)pea.rance in their 
ranks an invasion of tl^ir dearly^ Mnght Id^fe and privi- 
leges. To these affirmations I am not sufficiently a convert 
to attempt concealment trf the- fact, that the young author 
of the following sheets has been all his days a residenter 
ci-'wiiiohgit^ie 'Scenes' h^fe has kttem^tfed'td- describe, Itird'kin^ng 
,,^the characters iwhosel lights and shades iti hks b^e^'liia 
^endeavour to delineate. His lot cast him ^amoi^^^keiipoor 
and the rude; and in all their joys apid^pjrow/s, thjejl;i[j|j:^- 
ties" and follies, he has deeply shared. His abijijbies. ^suph 
• as -they are, were almost wholly acquired' t)y tlie'evenmg 
fire of thie "Faknet's Ha*," amid' th^''d^llter'd^ltiilttiilg- 
needles, the din of spinning-wheels, and the noisy discus- 
•ion of rural gossip. It may be readily seen, that, in such 
circumstances, application, 'h&^Qf^/fieKvi0rvvn.%:>JS£a^ have 
been liable to a thousand necessary interruptions and de- 
teats. Neither shall I deny, that the hope which prompted 
me to perseverance was closely allied to ambition — ambition 
of acquiring a name in a rank above my fellows, and a hope 
of improving my circumstances, by climbing the only path 
that seemed open to the exertions which I was empowered 
to use. The realization of those hopes and aspirations may 
never arrive; but to indulge in them, without in any degree 
neglecting the duties of my station, was not certainly 
blameable. Their presence has at least been useful and 
Iftatifying. It has lightened the heaviest toil, and gweet* 
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U PRXFACk. 

•ncd many an hour of bitter sorrow. I seek not, howeyer; 
by a summing up of unfavourable circumstance, to propiti- 
ate public indulgencecto Wards this porlaon of niy endeavours 
after fame, sensible that no author has a right to expect 
favour from any source save that- of merit alone. 

A few words more, and I cease to speak of myself, or of 
of Iny work. The reader will be dissappointed,.if, in the .. 
following Sketches, he looks onTy f 6r piciizijes of pripiiijivft^i' 
viiftlLe, glowing in the chaste light of niral hagppinete,.' a^d<j'I 
uni&ngled with • the sKghtest shadfe of depravity. * He? i 
staff of society in our niountain districts *iiwi4«?J:<J^re^^^ 
from whatc^iiutfai&aniofeictensiTcl reading^, and limited bb-^i^' 
sengi-tion, Tnay be led to believe. The tnjivemi'diffiisio^.,^ 
of Knowle^ }^p.s dqne mu<?J;i; :t)ut it;,^^till rgiuch — Mux^^ia 
— i^ldo, .TVom .the inhabitant of our lonely glens^ aiid 
stejg^ mountain tracks the humaniziiig infitt^nice of kocji^jlx 
intpfffourse is alipost wholly withdrftjjra^; and whilft .b«>i iftiT 
thus placed beyond the influence of many vices, there* ar^' *- 
otffiS^ of & peculiar natmje,, which the very escapej^^^^m 
thffls draws around him.. : A hardened. selfishness. —a heart 
atij^fece with error — a sluggish mind iminclined to throw 
oflEj3tJffie bounds which cirdumstances impose upon its power, 
— Aese ar.e the leading causes of many a painful scene— of 
deeds which the world, with all its curiosity, wishes to i^e- 
maiip"] unchionicled, and which, on that account, I ventA:^e 
notltio pourtray. . , 

^"conclusion, I beg leave to hope, that, however little of 
an^ijgment or instrucitioa tha.&)ll0\Kng TaHes may contain, 
th^]J^are at least • unmingled with aught that is likely to 
hugl^the moral feehngs, or outrage the taste of the mo«t 
relied reader. . ' . 
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lEMOm OF JOSEPH GEMT. 



Thus let my memory be with you friends ! 

Thus ever think of me I 
Kindly and gently, but as of one 
For whom 'tis well to be fled and gone 4 
As of a bird from a chain unbound, 
As of a wanderer whose home is found — 

So let it be] 

ICrs Hsmams. 

When a man, bom among the poor, and who earns his 
bread by the sweat of his brow, raises himself, by his own 
persevering, unassisted, and bold-hearted efforts, to a 
place and name in the world of letters — ^the kingdom of 
mind — the fact of his so raising himself, proves that man 
to possess mental powers of no common order. It is an 
easy matter for one at whose command wealth has placed 
leisure, and teachers, and books, every thing in short 
necessary to his progress and knowledge, and to his success 
in the arrangement of the knowledge gained, to attain 
notice and respect, and commendation for his literary 
labours : He enters the walks of litersLture through a 
broad and easy way ; but it is very different with one 
whose every day must be devoted to labour — after whom 
want is following like an armed man — ^and who must 
devote to study those hours which his fellows spend in 
recreation or necessary rest. Nor is it the evils resulting 
from* poverty alone which the poor struggler has to 
encounter. There is likewise in store for him much envy, 
misrepresentation, and neglect ; and bold and determined 
must be the heart of that man, who, in spite of all, rises 
like a giant in his strength, and conquering every opposing 
«vil, shews, by that very victory, that he is one- of those 

^' Strong minds, and disenthralled, 

Made freemen at their birth !" 

whom (jK>d sends to enlighten and delight the human xaoe, 

a 
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2 MEMOIR OP JOSEPH GRANT. 

When a poor man attempts to rise — ^attempts to show that 
there is no monopoly of genius, and that God hath given 
Bs free and no1:>le a soul to the lowly as to the great — ^he is. 
not only opposed by the keeprhim-down-ism of the clasa 
above mm, but envy and scorn are but too often his portion 
^mong his fellows. They do not like to see themselves 
outstripped by one whom they have reckoned no better 
than themselves, and inst^d of encouraging, they damp 
his ardour, and grieve his heart with sneers, and cold, be- 
cause envious, counsel The next class above him love not 
to see a man who has nought to boast of but a noble soul 
— ^no treasures save those of mind, presuming to take his 
place among them, and there is one universal shout of 
keep-him-down. And what treatment do the educated 
ranKS — ^those who, having gained a certain degree of mental 
enlightenment themselves, might be expected to sympathise 
with, and encourage an aspirant to knowledge and fame — 
give to a poor and struggling man, hem^ned in and crushed 
down by poverty and e^ but striving man£ully and boldly 
agaiiKstall? Do they stretch forth a helping hand, and 
raise a comforting voice to encourage this man, who, 
guided by the light of the burning spirit within him, is 
warring with the sullen waves of adversity, and attempting 
to write in some noble page, the blessed dreams of h£ 
God^wakened soul? Let their treatment of Chatterton 
and Kirk Whyte, and of one nobler far — ^the poet of his 
native land-^f mankind — of him 

" Who walked in glory and in joy, : 

Following his plough upon the mountain's side," 

even our own now dearly loved and venerated Eobert 
Bums, answer these questions. Verily, on aU hands, 
genius, if linked with poverty, has a hai^d battle to fight 
agaiQst the selfishness and. the envy of mankind. It 
is like a star struggling amid clouds and darkness. 
Sometimes assailed genius has withered its opponents 
with its consuming and fiery indignation ; but it has 
oftener sunk in the strife and died, struck down by 
the hand of a blockhead it maybe^ and its overthrow 
hailed by the shouts of brainless dunses, who, unable to 
appreciate genius, through an utter want of it in themselves, 
exulted in its fall, and cared not for the anguish and bitter- 
peas of .the result TWs upward struggle which poverty- 
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MEMOIR OF JOSEPH GRANT. 3 

struck genius has to endure — this struggle against 
prejudice, and envy, and misrepresentation, and want, 
nas daunted many a mind, and discouraged many a heart, 
and has kept many a man formed to be a light to the world 
in poverty and darkness to the end of his days. Because 
of this, many a noble spirit hath concealed its own flame 
of brightness — ^many noble and free men, of whom the 
world was not worthy, have gone down into the grave 
with all the wisdom of their souls untold — ^have died, and 
made no sign ; and though, when looking at the thankless 
Jot of those who have done honour to human nature, we can- 
not blame such men for not attempting to illume the world 
with their thoughts and actions ; still to those who have, 
in spite of all opposing forces, written their names on 
human hearts, in words of living fire, kindled at the shrine 
of genius, our veneration and our love are due, and over 
the fate of those who have been out off in the midst of 
their noble career, while attempting to purify and exalt 
their own minds, and in doing so, those of their fellow men, 
it becomes us to drop a tear. Under this last head may 
the subject of this short Sketch be placed. 

Joseph Grant, the author of this volume, was bom on 
the 26th of May, 1805. His parents were of the rank of 
small farmers ; and as soon as he was able to undergo the 
labour, Joseph was employed in tending his father's cattle, 
or other light labours, during the summer season, while in 
the winter he was allowed to pick up, as best he could, the 
rudiments of learning at the school of the parish. The 
real knowledge which is attained, at even the best con- 
ducted educational institutions, is of very smell amount — 
it relates to w;ords, not things ; but Joseph Grant needed 
only the key from others — needed only to be set in 
the right path — he was able and willing to open the 
door — ^to pursue the journey himself. From his earliest 
years he was a keen reader, — a. devourer of every book 
which he could lay his hands upon. Even during his 
meals he employed himself in adding to his stores of 
knowledge ; but his access to books must, from the situa- 
tion of his home, in the wilds of Kincardineshire, have been 
limited ; and he often lamented his want of good books in 
his early days to the writer of this Sketch, and to that want 
|nay be traced the roughness which his prose style some* 
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4 MEMOIR OF JOSEPH GRANT. 

times exhibits. But Joseph Grant was not a man whose 
talents lay in one direction only. His mind was ardent, 
imaginative, and romantic ; but above all, he had a fund 
of common sense, and good and upright principle, which 
made him great as a man as well as a poet. Keen as 
was his appetite for books, for knowledge, for enlighten- 
ment, he never for one moment allowed his love of 
literature to deter him from his labour, or from the duties 
which his station rendered incimibent on him. He did 
not think the power of expressing lofty and noble thoughts 
— the appreciation of mental and material beauty, though 
possessed by a man, excused him from fulfilling the duties 
of life ; and in this Joseph Grant was an example to many 
who think that poetry should be not only enjoyment and 
happiness to the mind, but food and clothes for the body. 
He often lamented the cold-heartedness of the world in 
not encouraging the struggling, but he had more manly 
feeling than to think that the world should support him 
like a beggar. Encouragement was all he asked — aught 
else he would have scorned as a man should who has a 
head and hands. 

A few sentences will suffice to tell the story of Joseph 
Grant's life. It was a long struggle for knowledge and 
fame. From childhood, upwards, he continued fulfilling 
his part as a son from year to year, and gathering 
knowledge as he grew. His great enjoyment was to 
ramble away among the hills of Kincardine and Aberdeen- 
shires, and feast his eyes with the beauty of the material 
world he loved so well ; and in later years enthusiastic 
were his descriptions of the scenes and places he thus 
visited, and of the happiness he thus enjoyed. From his 
earliest years it had been his wish — 

" That lie for puir auld Scotland's sake, 
Some usefu' plan or book might make ; 
Or sing a sang at least !" 

and from the age of 14 he composed verses. In 1828 he 
published " Juvenile Lays," a collection of verses ; and in 
1830 a small volume, entitled, "Kincardineshire Traditions." 
In these volumes there are beautiful thoughts and images, 
but both, their author wished forgotten. At a later period 
of his life he contributed several beautiful Tales and 
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MBJIOIR OF JOSEPH GRANT, 5 

Sketches to "Chambers's Journal," which elicited the 
marked and public approbation of these gentlemen. 

In the year 1831, Joseph Grant engaged as an assistant 
to a merchant in Stonehaven ; but has master giving tip 
business in a few months, he returned to his father's farm 
of Afirusk. Subsequently he came to Dundee, .and was 
at first employed as a clerk in a newspaper ofl&ce, (the 
Dundee Guardian,) and latterly in that of Mr Alexander 
Miller, writer, by whom he was esteemed, to use Mr 
Miller's own words, " no less for the zeal and fidelity with 
which he devoted himself to his new and irksome employ- 
ment, than for his amiable and attractive disposition. It 
was while in this gentleman's employment that, by the 
solicitation of his friends, he was prevailed upon to send to 
press the present volume which he never lived to finish. 

In Dundee, Joseph Grant found many friends — ^many 
who COULD and who did appreciate him as he deserved. 
There was little to attract notice in his outward appearance, 
save his peculiarly large fine soft dark eye ; bat it may be 
stated, that Joseph Grant was never an hour in a man's 
company without making him a friend ; and of him it 
truly may be said — he never lost a friend nor made an 
enemy. Instead of diminishing, his attachment to study 
seemed to increase after he came to Dundee ; and his 
friends, while they saw that from perseverance such as his, 
greatness would arise, feared that the spirit would soon kill 
the body which it inhabited. Their forebodings, alas ! 
proved too true. He was seized with a cold, which, falling 
on his lungs, soon reduced him to a weak state. Acting on 
the advice of his Dundee friends, he returned to breathe 
his native air, and they fondly expected to see him in a 
short time again among them invigorated and refreshed, 
and ready to follow the path of literary glory which seemed 
opening up for him. But such waa never to be the case. 
Tlie bowl was to be broken by the fountain — the sun was 
to go down at noon— a treasure was to be taken from the 
earth e'er men had discovered its value. After his return 
to his father's house, he gradually grew weaker and weaker, 
until death became certain. He met it as a man and a 
Christian — as one who had used his talent of gold, as not 
abusing it. Even when delirium came over his weakened 
spirit— when the soul spread its hidden mysteries before 
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men*s eyes — its imageries were of love, and light^ and 
happiness, and joy. On thd l4th of Apiil, 1835, hi» 
mother, whom he loved tenderly, and who had never left 
the sick bed of her noble son, told him he was dying. He 
desired her to come near, and referring her to the words of 
the Saviour, (John xi. 26.) said, " I am going to leave thi» 
world and you, mother, btit I dbiall never die — ^I am going 
home !" and withdrawing his tands from her neck, he slept 
on earth, and his weary ^irit was away to the better land 
it was worthy of, to sing its Visions of purity and goodnesa- 
bef ore the throne of love-lighted Omnipotence. Thus died, 
wept and lamented by his friends, Joseph Grant — a man 
and a poet — an affectionate brother and a dutiful son — one* 
whom many loved — one who was worthy to be loved, not 
more for his single-minded affectionate nature than for hiaf 
genius and worth. 

As to the success of Joseph Grant in literature, thi» 
volume will testify ; but the Ballads give a better idea of 
, the man than the prose stories, beautiful as some of these' 
last are. Had Joseph Grant a biographer like Southey, 
he would be a greater than Kirke White — ^as it is he may 
soon be forgotten- Let it be so : it did not need thef 
stimulant of after*fame to make Joseph Grant love and- 
cultivate poetry, and it was to him — in the words of 
Coleridge — " its own exceeding great reward." In his owa 
words — " Some may laugh, and others mourn at my folly,, 
but I would not exchange my slender gift of rhyme for 
aught else on earth !" And let it be told to Joseph Grant's- 
honour — in an age when those t^hom God hath blessed 
with the gift of song, seem to think that it is given them 
to eulogize knaves, or make ^ort for fools for their own 
petty personal advantage, till poetry has become a bye-' 
word and scoffj a name for all that is slavish and mean — 
that he had, like 

" That blind olo man, with his itafnortal story 

Of a lost paradise," 

a due respect for his art. He did not conaidei? it as given^ 
to befool himself with, but as a preciotis gift to spread 
light, and love, and joy over the earth. 

No words can do justice to the warm feelings with 
which his friends regarded JosejA Giaait Se gaver tiienk 
medicines to make them love him — ^his was the sdchymyof 
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Redness. A younff girl on being asked, why every body 
loved her, answered mat she did not know, unless it was 
because she loved every body. Hie same mi^ht be said of 
Joseph Grant. A waj-mer or a truer heart than his never 
beat in a human bosom, and there never was a head laid 
in the grave more bewailed. I speak not of the tears of 
parent^ and sisters, and friends— but I speak of those who 
loved him for his own Sake, and for the sake of his winning 
and beautiful character. While on th^ face of the earth, 
those who had the happiness to reckon themselves among 
his friends can never forget Jiim. 

*^ tSarely on lovlier tfaioga, I said, 

Thou must have looked e'er now, 
Than all that round our pathway shed 

Odours and hues below. 
Where could thoo fix on xBortar^roand 

Thy tender thoughts on high? 
Now peace the weary heart hath founci, 

And joy the poet's eye." 

Mrs HUMANS. 

The subjoined beautiful verses were written on hearing 
k>f Joseph Grant's death, by his friend, Alexander Laing 
xjf Brediin, " a man of merit and modesty." 



VERSES ON THE BEATH OF JOSEPH GEANT, 
1st a. LAINO. 
He came a stranger from the north, 
. Enquiring for my weal — 
He sat beside my humble hearth, 

And shared my homely meal ; 
And at my family altar we 

Did often kneel together ; 
I knew him weH, he was with me 

As one is with a brorther. 

though humbly bom, and lowly bred, 
. By lonely Highland hill, 
The book of human life he read 

With knowledge and with skilL 
!But with a manner of his own, 

So sadly sweet and tender, 
There was a page on which alone 

See loved to speak and ponder. 
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He spoke of TV^ant, and all the woes 

That feeling hearts liave known, 
Of young hopes blighted like a rose 

Before 'tis fully blown ; 
Of all the hapless sooa of song 

That live in Scottish story, 
Of names that will coutinue long 

Our country's shame and glory. 

He mourned their f^te — ha feared his own- 

And ah ! how just his fears ; 
Like hours of yes^erd^v are gone 

His briefly numberea years ; 
And kinder, warmer heart than his. 

Was ne'er to minstrel given,. 
And purer, holier sympathies 

Ne'er sought their native hearen. 

Ah ! what avails the fever'd hoar 

Of mental pain and toil. 
If earthly fame is not a flower 

That grows on earthly soil. 
Though garland's deck the poet's grave—* 

Though men admire and wonder — 
Say, does the dust such homage crav». 

That it may sleep the 8oiin<&r 2 
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CHAPTER I. 

Out on't ! — with all its innocence of aspect, 
It is a place where Satan hires recruits. 
And gives thepi their iirst training. 

Old Play. 

There is not, I am persuaded, an individual of the many 
Nature-smitten enthusiasts who yearly visit the wild glens 
of Kincardineshire, that would not walk barefoot a hun- 
dred mil§s tp kneel at the tomb of him who founded the 
beautifully-situated village of Balrangle. On the course 
of the fay-rTTinding river, on whose bank it stands, there 
are countless spots of romantic sweetness, wild grandeur, 
and rugged loneliness, but none wherein all those features 
are incorporated, with an effect almost ravi^hing, save in 
that delicious nook, which, aft^r all, required not the aid 
of surpassing taste to call forth human admiration. The 
use of sight was alone necessary. Hie half-naked savage 
of former days could not have passed unheeding and 
ipmioved through such a softening scene. 

T^e ^ver sweeps round the south flank of the village 
beneath a steep bank, ribbed by small gravel walks, and 
shaded by luxuriant young larch, ash, and laburnum, the 
tasselled blossonas of the last glittering in the summer sun, 
like the yellow tresses of childhood. Little green islands, 
like emeralds set in silver, stud the bosom of the broad 
river, and bejrond it^ towards the midday sun, lie smiling 
meadows, and teeming orchards, and mountains so far 
away, that they look like blue spectres, or outlines of moun- 
tains traced on the azure sky. Towards the north, the 
(X)untry presents an undulating surface of low broad hills, 
diversified by corn-ridges winding around huge caims, and 
^vided by stripes of rude pasture land, where birch- wood 
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grows perseveringly, although cropped by the cattle intd 
strange and dwailish forms. Small abrupt knoUa rise her^ 
and there, with the tops of jagged rocks peeping from their 
summits, and their bases deeply hid by the tall broom and 
the tufted fern ; nor are the deep fairy hollows wanting, 
where the earliest daisies and pinks of the spring are to b^ 
found ; and sprinkled around these are little patches of 
moorland, looking like shadows of dark clouds, and each 
ispeck nourishing a few. bushy Scotch firs, sown ages ago by 
the winds; In this direction, and also to the westward, the 
prospect is bounded by a chain of mountains, rocky and 
steep, but embracing a thousand sheltered nooks and 
indentations, where cottage gardens and whitd walls glim- 
mer in the calm sunshine ; and in the midst of this satiating 
variety of dcenery, which I have striven vainly to describe^ 
lies the little smUing village, environed on all sides by the 
splendid abodes of country gentlemen, nestled among the 
beautiful groves, with their green smooth lawns and snug 
gardens starting forth at every turning upon the admiring 
eye of the traveller. 

This last mentioned feature of the landscape is of very 
modem addition. I recollect the time when it was wholly 
absent, and, at that period, the village of Balrangle was in 
itself the most hateful and pestilential little village that 
ever existed. Compared to it,, a Hottentot Kraal was 
civilization— Elysium — any thing. Not altogether because 
the houses^ or rather hovels, were ill-built, straw-thatched, 
and smoky, with a pool fronting the threshold of every 
door, affording delight to innumerable ducklings, and 
dooming the nose of the p&ssenger to a most distressing 
penance j nor exactly because, in rainy seasons, one was 
forced to wade mid-leg deep, in mire, through the whole 
length of the winding street, with sundry pigs excavating 
pits and trenches in his way; No, no — ^these were 
miseries of a merely secondary nature. K the weather was 
foul, your sense qf hearing was tortured by the squallitig of 
countless brats, confined, from the waywardness of the 
elements, to the dens on either hand, and seasonably whipt 
&t the end of every ten minutes ; so often, indeed, that tne 
application of the rod produced no lasting order, — that 
terrible howling was almost continuous, and,, in its way, per- 
fect, being an unmingled expression of considerable physical 
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bain, without one sob of sorrow or repentance. And tlien,> 
trom the dingy-looking tarem — ^the very porch of which 
was, in rainy days, crowded by men in every stage of 
intoxication — ^from that dreadful place of assembly came' 
shouts, and oaths, and the sound of blows, blent with notes 
of mirth, almost equally appaling; TTiere you might 
behold a wife, with a cap and gown of a hue unintended 
for description, dragging away a staggering husband, and 
fenf orcing her outraged authority by words which a tinker's 
trull comd scarce have vented without blushing from brow 
to bosom } and there you might encounter a father, with a 
high-heaved cUdgel, and his tipsy son flying before him, 
yet looking anxiously about for a stone, or some such con- 
venient missile, to cast sk% the, aged head of his pursuer. 

Then, if the weather was fine, the little dirty-faced 
urchins were all alive and agoing, and ready to sprinkle 
you slily, as you passed, with the water, or rather paste, of 
the puddles formerly aUuded to. The damsels would peep 
from their doors, assuming antic faces when your eyes 
were turned upon them, and the young men would follow 
you down the street, mimicking your air and gait in 
caricatura. In one place you passed a pair of scandal- 
manufacturing beldains, railing at each other from oppositei 
doors ; and, a little further on, you might stumble upon a 
huge savage-looking fellow pommelling his neighbour in 
mire, amid the deafening cheers of the ragged crowd, which 
such inflictions of summary justice never failed to collect. 
In short) travellers of every description^ however deeply 
they might be touched by the aspect which inanimate 
nature here displayed^ hurried through the village of 
Balrangle in disgust and amazement } and itinerant 
preachers, with their Weighty budget of philanthrophy, 
Christian feeling, wisdom, and good will, passed by on the 
other side, denoiincing the spot as a portion of the enemy's 
imdi^utable kingdomi 

Liet no one imagine that I have been drawing a distorted 
or unreal picture-^far less may they believe the novel 
sketches which attribute to every rural community the 
blessings of quietness, simplicity, and untainted morality. 
No place under heaven becomes more speedily and perfectly 
degraded than the country village, where vice has once 
found a favourable footing* E\al passions have in such 
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places a stimulant which the crowded city cannot afford. 
Looseness of conduct finds no hiding-place, and looks, in a 
fthort time, unblushingly forth ; while those, who formerly 
trembled in its presence, become subsequently, its pro- 
fessed admirers ; and the riciousness of the town, stripped 
even of its own wretched polish, roots itself, and opens its 
poisonous flowers where innocence Mone is, too often 
erroneously, supposed to flourish. No one, who knew the 
village of Balrangle twenty years ago, will be slow in 
recognising the truth of my whole outline, nor of 
discerning the wilful omission of certain shades of char- 
acter, which would have rendered the picture still more 
overcharged to the eyes and inexperience of many. 

Beyond doubt, the place would have shared a fate similar 
to that of Sodom and Gomorrah, had not a few righteous 
residenters preserved it. That several good men and 
women had an existence in Balrangle, I have not the 
slightest doubt ; but, upon my word, they were to me 
totally invisible and unknown, with one brilliant exception 
in the person of Mrs Helen Fairweather, the grocer. She 
was a childless widow, but in very comfortable circum- 
stances, by the time I knew her. Between my eighth and 
twelfth year I was, on eveiy successive Saturday, obliged 
to visit the village with my little basket, my mother having 
unluckily discovered my trust-worthy and punctual prin- 
ciples, and, for that reason, promoted me to the rank of 
errand-goer, in preference to any other member of the 
family, she having as yet no daughter, whose natural 
talents in that line might have supplanted me in the ofl&oe. 
Heaven knows, it was no sinecure ! Between the country 
boys and those of the village perpetual war raged, and the 
tortures I endured from the mischevious imps that crowded 
my way to the girocer's were too bitter and complicated to 
be called calmly into recollection. But, when I once 
reached that blessed door, over which some powerful 
master of the brush and pencij had afl&xed a board bearing 
the following notification, in characters such as no printer 
can furnish — 

Hellen Fareweddbr 

Leeshenged to Sel 

Tee and Tobaco 
When, I say, I had once reached this blessed door, my 
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sufferings terminated for the day. Mrs Helen was the 
empress of the boys ; and, for certain reasons which, not 
her day-book or . ledger, for she kept no records of that 
sort, but for reasons which her memory could supply on 
occasion, she was held in no little reverence by many of 
the fathers and mothers also. Her person was sacred — her 
opinions oracular — her will an indisputable law. She 
maintained a respect far more exalted and universal than 
that bestowed on the crabbed old minister ; for him I have 
frequently seen snow-balled, and sometimes even lapidated 
by the youngsters, while on his way to perform the duties 
of the sacred day. My weekly penance, therefore, ended 
the instant I crossed Helen's consecrated threshold ; for the 
good woman, after placing the requisite parcels within my 
basket, and comforting my deranged feelings with some- 
thing palatable from her confectionary store, would take up 
her knitting gear and escort me far beyond the outposts of 
the enemy. Although, at those times, no immediate attack 
was even hinted at, yet^ when I ventured to scan the faces 
of my passing adversaries, I seldom failed to trace distinct 
expressions of vengeance, treasured up for the first fitting 
opportunity. 

but I have dwelt too long on these reminiscences of 
boyish trouble and affliction. In the fifth year of my 
services as errand-goer to my mother, Mrs Fairweather, to 
my unbounded sorrow, retired from business. She was 
succeeded in the line by Gilbert Annan, an elder of the 
parish, and life-rent lessee of some fifty or sixty acres of 
the best land in the neighbourhood, tne greater part of 
which he had managed to re-let to surprising advantage. 
He was a middle-aged man — stem, stingy, and unaccom- 
modating. He knew of no better method of maintaining 
order among the young roisterers than what was brought 
about by the use of a long stick, loud words, and an imperi- 
ousness of aspect. Under his government, the village 
rapidly increased in all manner of wickedness. 

About this time, however, a tough old military gentle- 
man, who feared not the face of Satan himself, discovering 
that the environs of Balrangle were pleasing to the eye 
and the imagination, built a house and planted a garden 
in its very outskirts. His example was speedily imitated 
by a whole host of half -pay officers and retired tradesmen, 
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^mitten with the mania of rustication ; so that, in an 
lunazingly short time, scarcely one of the many lovely spotg 
around this den of misery and mischief was without it^ 
villa, and garden, and odorous shrubbery. 

A combination of powerful causes began now to produce 
striking and wondeitul effects on the manners and habits 
of the villagers. The presence of many spirited gentlemen 
gave an irresistible ^stimulus to order and industry. Their 
servants, mingling with the natives, introduced a taste for 
genteel dress, (a taste, by the bye, which however it may 
ultimately affect a community, begets, in the outset, a 
lively incentive to diligence and exertion.) A society wa^ 
iformed, which dispensed yearly premiums to the occupants 
of the neatest and best kept cottages. The old and inert 
minister died, and his successor proved himself a priceless 
blessing to the whole parish. Energetic, persevering, 
humble in manner, and in every duty skillful and unweary- 
ing, he was the reverse, in every way, of his easy-minded 
predecessor. Under his auspices, a Sunday school was 
established, prayer meetings attempted, and a temperance 
society proposed ; but this last mentioned aid to morality 
was, for a long period, scoffed at and condenmed. 

The fast swelling prosperity of the village attracted a 
jyoung merchant of the city. Large and commodious pre- 
mises were erected for him, and, in due time, there blazed 
on the front of a two-storey house the name of the grocer 
wnd clothier, David Baillie. Dazzling shawls, ribbons, and 
handkerchiefs, flashed in one window, and in another were 
displayed teas so amazingly cheap, and sugars so surpass- 
ingly fair, that the female villagers nearly lost their senses 
in rapture and amazement. The new shop seemed the 
store-house of El Dorado. Gilbert Annan's dark domicOe 
was utterly forsaken. The new grocer showered sweet- 
meats upon the boys, and became the idol of their adorar 
tion. Gilbert Annan became a thousand times more cross 
and sour tempered than ever, and his windows were 
broken, and his walls plastered with mire. 

David Baillie, intoxicated with such unhoped for success 
was, in the end, mad enough to indulge in two pieces of 
extravagance which, in that part of the world, had never 
been heard of, nor imagined. On the approadi of winter, 
}ie had a street lamp suspended over his door, and it wa^ 
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known, as a certainty, that he indulged in roast meat and 
porter at dinner. This was, beyond all precedent^ alarming 
?uid extraordinary. The matter of aliment might have 
been good-naturedly overlooked by the public, but the 
circumstance of the lamp was fairly beyond bearing, 
although no one professed rightly to understand the mean- 
ing of it. Had David pulled down the moon, and nailed 
her up over his entry, he could not have in a higher degree 
outraged the feelings of the populace. However, after the 
subject had been ' debated upon for many days, it was 
agreed that the lamp should be suffered to stand, as it was 
confidently supposed the owner of it must soon fall himself. 
Several of his customers drew off to the " old one," but the 
majority were still faithful, as his goods were cheaper, and 
of better quality, than those of his rival ; so, notwithstand- 
ing his lamp and beef -steak, David Baillie remained a 
provoking frog in the kneading trough of Gilbert Annan 
for a whue ; but, at last, his weird was accomplished— the 
manifold predictions of his neighbours were fulfilled in one 
day — ^the day on which David Baillie absconded from his 
creditors. 

Sorely as the loss of his cheap teas, and double refined 
sugars, was likely to affect the housewives of Balrangle, 
and although David had in no way offended them, save in 
the improvident instances just mentioned, there was an 
underhand sort of rejoicing over his failure ; so glad is 
human nature to see its anticipations fulfilled, when the 
evil pointed at falls clear of those who judge. The interior 
of David's shop was f oxmd to be in a miserably run down 
st|Lte — a place of scraps and parjngs ; whereupon his credi- 
tors were very wroth, but there was no remedy ; and so, 
with a view to make the best of a bad subject, flaming ad- 
vertisements were issued, setting forth the rare situation of 
the vacated shop — the reasonable terms on which the goods 
on hand would be disposed of ; puffing also a great deal 
about the free will of a* well-estabUshed trade — the flourish- 
ing state of the village, &c. ; but, notwithstanding all this, 
no one came forward with whom the trustees thought 
themselves safe to treat ; and, in the end, Gilbert Annan 
purchased the premises, and the remainder of the stock— 
^he latter for a mere trifle. 

The new, and, indeed, favourable and respectable station 
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in which the old grocer found himself, did not, in any 
material degree, alter his habits ; he still continued to weai* 
the same undestructible blue bonnet, the same grey frock, 
the same huge thundering shoes. He was^ the same surly 
discusser of politics and rural economy, the same degree of 
niggardly circumspection clung to all he did ; an increase 
was perhaps visible in the depth of his consequential frown, 
but the downfall of his hated adversary, and the conse(][uent 
re-establishment of flattering prospects, created in him no 
other visible alteration. 

At the period of this new era of his life, Gilbert Annan 
might have been rather more than half way between forty 
and fifty. His hair was grey, and his complexion sallow as 
that of an Indian campaigner. From his Dushy eyebrows, 
to the summit of his forehead, rose an unbroken series of 
deep curved lines — seams drawn by the talons of care ; his 
high hooked nose was thin as the tail of a weathercock ; his 
cheek bones were prominent, his lips thin as colewort 
leaves, and his chin immoderately peaked. When from 
behind his desk his clear grey eyes peered upon you through 
his spectacles, you were apt to think that the genius of 
starvation was before you, or that you looked on the wasted 
head of a living skeleton ; but when he bounced from his 
stool, and began to bustle about, you was no less struck with 
his fine athletic form, and the comfortable appearance 
of his lower man. Hia spare and shrivelled visage was 
indeed in desperately bad keeping with his broad shoulders, 
Herculean chest, and well turned muscular limbs. 

I have said that the manners of Gilbert Annan were 
repulsive — they were so ; but then he was rich, and had an 
only daughter. People said she could have been no child 
of his — I hope they were mistaken ; but indeed a being so 
kind, so gentle, so warm-hearted, and unaffected, has sel- 
dom been called daughter by mortal man. And then she 
^as so beautiful ! Oh, there was never a young eye could 
look on aught else that her father's shop contained, when 
she was there. The brightest silks lacked the enchanting 
sheen of her raven hair ; the purest lawn or muslin seemed 
dun under her snowy hands ; and from the chastest colours 
that the dyer ever imparted, the gaze of the purchaser rose 
dissatisfied, to look again on the rich crimson lips, the 
delicately tinted cheek, and blue sparkling eye of the lovely 
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flhopwoman. Bfer figune rather exceeded the height of the 
female standard, but then it had all the lightness and 
elasticity of a forest fawn, and possessed a voluptuous per- 
fection of outline, rarely seen save in the models of the 
jatatuaiy. Of his daughter, Gilbert Annan was proud to 
excess ; I dare not say that this feeling originated in a 
dense of her attractive value. Selfishly discerning as the 
man was, I am c^rtain he never imputed the goodly array, 
and profitable pliability, of his male customers, to the 
magnetic charms, winning manner, and sweet persuasive 
voice of his beloved JUiza. He loved her in the first 
years of beautiful womanhood, with the self -same affection 
that filled his bosom when her he^ was laid upon it in 
the sleep of infancy. He had spared no means of procur- 
ing for her every a^jcomplishment of mind which could fitly 
adorn the situation of life which she was likely to fill, and 
his pains were well repaid by the dutiful submission, and 
delightful grace, with which she seemed even to anticipate 
his every wish. In all those graces of the heart and mind 
which adds so deep a value to beauty, Eliza Annan was as 
much the superior of the other village maidens, as she was 
in the more coimmon gift of personal loveliness. 



CHAPTER II. 

I'm a man of war and might, 
And this I know, that I can fight, 
Whither I'm in the wrong or right, 
Devoutly ! 

* « « f 

And forty healths my brains will bear 
Most stoutly. 

SUGKUNG. 

In a very small, but very neat cottage, at the west end of 
the village, lived an old woman, named Sarah Gumming. 
She had never been married, natheless she had a son, who 
kept the wolf from her door when age had impaired her 
powers of industry. Douglas Millar was not only the pride 
^of his old mother, but the brag and boast of th^ whoI« 
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village. His face, indeed, was remarkable for nothing save 
the nut-brown hue of health and exercise, and the mass of 
yellow curls that danced about his high and broad brow ; 
but his form was of the most athletic cast — gigantic, jet 
well knit and admirably proportioned. He excelled in all 
the rough accomj)lishmeiits of the place, — in wrestling, 
throwing the hammer, and in the many other robust games 
of the country. No one deemed him a rival — he was far 
above that ; and his presence, when feats of strength wei^ 
to be displayed, created only a feeling of exultation ; for to 
be vanquished by him alone was the highest degree of 
fame which the boldest durst hope for. But this was not 
the only department of rural honour in which he claimed 
pre-eminence : the scythe, the sickle, and every other tool 
which a farm-labourer is in the habit of wielding, wrought 
wonders in the hands of Douglas MiUai-. He was, more- 
over, good-humoured, honourable, and obliging, and 
possessed powers of mind considerably above those of his 
fellows ; but the worst remains to be told — ^Douglas was 
an incorrigible drunkard. 

His high character as a labourer procured him constant 
employment, and wages of the very highest scale. At piece 
work, he had frequently been known to earn thirty shillings 
a week, one-third of which would have been of equal 
service to him ; from day to day the crash of his spade, or 
the thunderings of his flail, were incessant ; but when 
pay-night came, he merely subtracted from his earnings the 
sum necessary for the comfortable maintenance of his mo- 
ther, imtil a like supply might be expected, and, adjourning 
with the remainder to the tavern, he was no more seen 
out of doors until the last shilling had left his pocket ; but 
he staid no longer. The beastly vice could not soon debase 
him into the debtor of a spirit retailer. 

It happened, in the dusk of an autumn evening, that 
EHza Annan was returning from a walk, which the sweet- 
ness of a calm and beautiful twilight had induced her to 
prolong beyond the length in which she usually indulged 
on such occasions ; as she approached the village she was 
met by a fellow, evidently intoxicated, who suddenly seized 
her as she passed, and, after ravishing a kiss, in spite of 
screaming and struggling, might have proceeded to farther 
acts of brutality, but the sound of nimble steps alarmed 
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him, and he had scarce withdrawn his arms when the blow 
of a hard and heavy hand sent him reeling, with a smashed 
jaw, into the ditch. Miss Annan, although no fainting 
^irl, had sunk senseless on the road, and when she 
recovered, the arm of Douglas Millar supported her 
head, and his large black eyes were fixed mournfully on 
her face. Eliza knew Douglas well, and his protecting 
presence calmed the terror that had overwhelmed her 
senses. He was not called a drunkard in the village — 
only a free-hearted fellow, who liked equally the smile of a 
maiden, the sparkle of the glass, and the sounds of unfet- 
tered mirth. Eli2sa had never seen him but in his moods 
of quiet good sense, and respectful humour : she therefore 
hesitated not, but rather felt pleased in accepting his 
proffered protection, and the support of his manly aim. I 
need not say that she thanked mm warmly as her deliverer, 
or that, when they reached her father's door, the kiss of 
parting kindness was not withheld — ^these were almost 
matters of course ; but alas ! and alas ! those sweet words 
and that delicious pressure of the lips, wrought woe to the 
heart of Douglas Millar. After that fatal evening his 
peace was a shattered wreck. He had seen Eliza Annan 
a himdred and a hundred times — had joked with hei* in her 
father's shop, walked by her side in pleasant places, and 
admired her beauty without the slightest inconvenience 
of heart ; but now he could think of nought, dream of 
nought, speak of nought, except her ; there was but one 
idea in his brain — but one burning wish within his bosom. 
Now, Gilbert Annan hated Douglas Millar exceedingly. 
I am sorry to say that this feeling could scarcely have 
originated in a laudable abhorrence of the young man's 
unfortunate habits ; for, in this respect, he was not a whit 
more blameable than the majority of the youths with whom 
Oiibert was familiar. It was a rooted natural antipathy — 
an intuitive and unconquerable disKke. When, of a 
summer evening, Gilbert was seated in the green chair 
at the west end of his house, and the grown-up villagers 
were gathered round to imbibe the wisdom of his moral or 
political harangues, if Douglas Millar ventured to edge in 
a few words of modest interrogation, or respectfully request 
an elucidation of some obscure point of speech, Gilbert, if 
ha deigned to reply at all, generally answered wide of the 
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purpose ; and if, at any time, Douglas chanced to forget 
Lis veneration of the village orator, and dared to express, 
an opinion of liis own, Gilbert always knit his brow in 
indignation, and departed into his house, hemming angrily 
all the way. But— 

" Love will venture in, "where it daurnt^ weel be seen" — 

He is, indeed, a strange contumacioi^s boy, and has been 
so all his days. The heroes of the piden time, almost 
without exception, made a point of falling in love, in a 
desperate degree, with the daughters of their deadliest 
enemies. True, indeed, love is said to be somewhat 
altered from what he was in those day ; but from all that 
I have seen, I have gathered no reason to bel\eve the 
assertion. He has, at least, sti|l the same aniiable axid 
philanthropic passion for building up the breaches, and 
uniting the broken links, of society. ![f Douglas was 
hated of Gilbert Annan, he appeared soniething more than 
agreeable to his doling daughter. And although Douglas 
would sometimes breathe a curse on the stin^ old groctar, 
his heart was irrevocably the captive of Eliza Annan. 
But, as he was never seen to enter the dwelling of 
his mistress, and was now less than ever in her company 
about the village promenades, no one suspected his 
clandestine attachment, till after the consununation of 
the following incident. 

At one end of Gilbert Annan's garden, there lived a 
strange, half -crazed, old fellow, who, like the other wights 
of the place, delighted much in the discussion of his tipple. 
One night, in the course of the summer succeeding the 
period at which Douglas and Eliza had met, under the 
circumstances formerly detailed, this man was feeling his 
way home very close to the -walls of the houses j and, as 
his troubled vision was poorly aided by the light of the 
sky, and the old grocer having pulled down the street 
lamp, and manufactured its stem into a kitchen poker, he 
was obliged to proceed with infinite care and circumspec- 
tion. At last, however, he arrived at the wicket of 
Annan's garden, and it being a crazy jerking sort of 
appendage, and very like his own door in form and 
pondition, the grey-haired bacchanal congratulated himself 
on the e?ife termina^on of his troubles for the night, aind 
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pushing open the wicket^ he serpentined forward a little 
way, and then, throwing off a portion of his dress, he 
quietly lay down to sleep between two rows of cabbaged 

The dampness of the ground, and the dewy coldness of 
the night air, had shortened his feverish repose ; yet, when 
he awoke, the early dawn of the season had brightened the 
tearth, and the cocks were crowing, Snd the birds commenc- 
ing their mornii^ soi^. The inan wa6 not particularly 
surprised to find him^u recumbent anidng his neighbours 
cabbages, for he hAd frequently aWoke in situations some- 
what similar, after having, on the night preceding, imd.gined 
himself comfortably disposed of in his own fed *; biit, 
within a few paces of hiiii, there Ti^as a vision, t^McH did 
indeed perplex him for a while. 

He was stretched at liis length almbst tind^ th^ window 
•of Miss Annan's sleeping apartment, and among the fil'st 
objects which met his eyes wa^ the lovlely occupant, leaning 
«liehtly out under the thrown up Sash, and the glossy curfi 
^f her enchanting head touching the upturned cheek of a 
man, whom the gazer knew at a glance to be Douglas Millar, 
The han^ of the maiden was clasped in that of her admirer, 
and there was a whisper of soft words, and a br^thing of 
sighs, which the newly awakened toper could not at all 
comprehencL He thought he might still be asleep, and he 
rubbed his eyes, and looked again, but the same scene 
Remained. Hitherto he had not raised his hiead from the 
around, but, at length, he began to stir, in order to afford 
tree scope to his amazement ; and, in the same instant, four 
startled eyes were fixed iipon him^-down "v^ent the window 
with an incautious slap, and Douglas, just touchii^ the top 
of the wall with his hand, flung hiiiiself over like a flying 
thing, and left t1be involuntary spy in sudden" solitude. 

He endeavoured to toise, but failed in several attempts ; 
sLt last, getting in sotne Sort upon his shaking legs, he 
managed to crawl out at the wicket, venting his astonished 
tiioughts in a hisdf -audible soliloquy. " Aye, aye," said he, 
" it can be nae ither thing, noo when I consider — just a 
hiddlins courtship — a hiddlins courtship. Weel, faith, it's 
terrible o' the fallow — the great rough scoun'rel — to daur sic 
things wi' the richest and bonniest lass o' the toun, an' her 
womis't, they say, to the laird o' the nether tenements." 
These cogitations were broken in upon by a touch on the 
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shoulder — Douglas Millar was at his back, with a huge 
bottle under his arm, and a horn drinking cup in his hand. 
" Come, come, honest Tammie,'' said he, " I ken what yeV©' 
thinking, but just tak' a hair o' the dog that bit ye last 
nicht, an' promise to say nought about what yeVe seen."' 
So saying, he held out to him a full measure of the clear 
mountain nectar, which was accepted without a word, and 
gulped down with all the eagerness of intense satisfaction. 
Then, smacking his lips, and extending his hand to hia 
benefactor of the morning, Tammie swore that Douglaa 
was the best fellow on earth, and that whatever he knew 
was secret as the grave. Douglas then decoyed him out 
of the village to a hidden spot within a hazel coppice, wher^ 
he became so liberal of the contents of his bottle, that a^ 
little after sunrise Tammie was left in a slumber so deep 
and delicious, that he breathed away without ^notion tiu 
the day was nearly ended. 

On awaking, he necessarily began to recollect the eventa 
of the preceding morning. This, after much trouble of 
thought, he was enabled to do with considerable distinct- 
ness. Nor did he forget his many solemn promises to 
Douglas Millar. But, unfortunately, he soon atter told the 
whole adventure, as a great and sacred secret, to the landt* 
lady of the inn, who told it to the exciseman's wife, who 
told it to the blacksmith's daughter, who told it to aJl thft 
women of the village, who all declared there would " be 
more about it yet." 

^ And so there was ; for, in a few days, Gilbert Annan 
kicked up such a row as almost upset the whole of hia 
domestic establishment. He had all hia windows secured 
'^th heavy stancheons ; and, for some time, his daughter 
was not aUowed to stir out of doors, oy even to look into 
the shop. He also wrote a letter to Douglas Millar, 
the contents of which never transpired, but it was 
thought that the epistle had hem nowise remarkable for 
its mildness. 

When Miss Annan began again to walk abroad, it waa 
remarked that she looked wan and feeble, that she wore a 
mantle, and spoke in heart-broken tones. But I must 
forbear the recapitulation of all that was whispered and said ; 
suffice it, that public scandal at last raised its voice to such 
a pitch, that the minister could no longer withhold hia 
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notice, and Gilbert Annan, the elder, be it recollected, was 
sent for to the manse. 

What passed between him and the mild young preacher, 
I know not, but he returned to his house in all the heedless 
haste and foaming wrath of an enraged bedlamite. Bush- 
ing into the kitchen, he seized his daughter by the hair, 
iuid, dragging her to the earth, began to kick her with 
his feet, while the agony of his ra^e broke out in a 
tigerish yell. The man was indeed perfectly insane, 
;^ind might hare used the tender object of his fury in a 
way that would soon have rendered him childless and 
repentant ; but his. wife, a stout active woman, instantly 
«caught him in her arms, and, wheeling him to the other 
side of the hcwjae, called to her daughter to bide herself 
idireetly, for she well knew that, were tixe first ebullition 
^f her husband's unfortunate temper fairly vented, all 
danger of violence, from the h,yms on of hands at least, 
was' past. Eliza was not slow in obe3dng the advice, and^ 
gliding, into the pajdbux, she locked herself in, and then, 
throwing herself upon the floor, wept aloud in all the 
Mtterness of grief, mingled with amaxement and fear. 

A fierce struggle ensued between the grocer and his 
wife, but the latter was ahnost ss strong" of body, and 
<certakily far stronger in mind, than her husband, and she 
iield him, sorely against his inclination, for a while ; but 
at last, managing to shake himself into freedom, he com- 
menced a thundering attack uppn. the parlour door, which, 
jbiowever, resisted every effort, — for it had always been his 
prudent custom to keep every bolt> bar, and window- 
gutter, in and about his house, in perfect substantiality 
and repair 4 so, after knocking the skm from every knuckle 
of his hands, and kicking dean a^ay the toes of both his 
shoes, his only alternative was to return and vent tlie 
remainder of liis wrath upon the head of Mrs Annan, who 
was as impenetrable in her way as the door of the parlour, 
and patiently endui^ed to the end ; then fixing her eyes 
with a quiet but jBomewhat offended look upon him, she 
asked — " An' noo, man, wiU ye ha'e the gudeness to iat me 
ken fat a' this is aboot T 

The explanation, which Gilbert had all along forgot even 
to hint at, shocked and astonished Mrs Annan ; but her 
husband, breaking forth into a new fit of fury, she wa» 
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forced to assume a c!alnmes£^ which came not novt front 
the heart, and again hearing him out, she thus quietly 
addressed him — "It's a sad stramash ye ha'e kicket up, 
man, but I never kent ye ae hit better whan ony- 
thing contert ye — just ay rampagin' till a height, an' 
nae waitin' to consider gin ye nae ony richt cause for't. 
YeVe pittin' yersell in a maist unchiistiau an' unwise- 
like passion because ye've happent ta hea^ a parcel o' 
black lees '* 

" Black lees, wife ! d'ye ca' th6 tniniater a black leear V* 

"Wheesht, man, for a moment — I'm nae blamin' the* 
minister ; I'se w^rrten' ye he doesna ay credit the clatt^ 
o' the countra whan he's f orc't to speek aboot it. I think I 
shou'd ken better than some wha tak' it tipo' them to speak^ 
an' I tell ye, I can vouch for the lassie." 

" Aye — I've kent ye w'hUes to be nae very trusty voucher. 
I'm o opinion that ye're nae a grite deal wiser nor yet 
neipers.'^ 

" "Weel, aUowin', man ; — sin' yfe're willin' to belieVe thae 
wise neipers, e'en do sae— lat the warat be true, an' fat 
better can we mak' a misforttm' by a rair o' ill nature ? 
Is't stampin' an' bannin' that'U mak' our sorrow less ? Till 
this hour the lassie never gied you nor mef the sma'est 
reason to be ill pleas't wi'r. An' it's nae her doin's yet — 
it's a wheen wickit tongues that rais't a' the din an' the 
dool ; an' tho' it war sae that she'd doon wrane, fat 
better, I say, can ill nature an' bannin' mak' ane o s 1^ — 
Gilbert's wrath had been too rudely stirred up to be 
allayed by the arguments of any one, much less thoser of 
his wife ; but, seeing that, in her present determinedly 
placid mood, she was no proper mark for the arrows of hi» 
mdignation, he arose and left her. 

" Whare's that hang'in-chain son o' yours ?" roared 
he, as he burst into the cottage of Sarah Gumming ; 
«D— n" 

"Gude keep's! fat's adee ? cried Sarah, starting up in 
terror. 

" Adee! 'd'sblood, lat me just get him, an' I'se lat him 
fin' fat's adee. The villain o' the wuddy! — ^but I needna 
seek him here — I'll get him i' the public hoose. He'll gae 
to the wuddy, ye aol' jade, or the deil 'iU get mm 
bodily!" 
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And with this comfortable assertion, the groeer left old 
Sarah in a fit of hysterics. 

With as much calmness as he could assume, he inquired 
for Douglas at the inn. He was not there — he was at work 
somewhere in the fields. Gilbert then hastened out of the 
village, and getting upon an eminence, he exalted his bonnet, 
put his hand to h& brow, and took a careful survey of the 
country. He at last discovered Douglas at work in a 
drain, nearer than he had looked for. Th^^e was the 
object of his evil prayers, tearing up ^e cold hard soil, in 
his ahirt and trowsers alone, and with his giant arms bare 
athnost to the shoulders.-^" Til maybe get a mischief frae 
that meikle savage," muttered Gilbert, " but I maun be at 
him — I canna pass him," — ^and he hufried down the brae. 
Douglas, intent on his labour, neVer observed hie approach ^ 
and, when he had once left the emi&ence, was still less likely 
to do so, as the state of his work required him to stoop 
below the surface of the field. This circumstance suggested 
to Gilbert a more eautious mode of procedure. He crept 
forward under eover of the exeavated elay, until he came 
almost within arm's length of his objeet ; then Mfting a 
heavT and large lump, which had been hardening in the 
sun for several days, he raised himself wiffch all his power, 
and discharged the clumsy missile on the head of the un- 
sue^cting ditcher, about whose ears it flew in pieces and 
struck him fiat on his* face, amid the miry clay whidbi he 
had been loosening. 

Gilbert loofemg down upon the prostrate victim of his 
^eaeherouB vengeance, could not but suppose that he had 
fairly done all tnat he oould do^ and hastened off aS fast as 
his legs could carrf him. When nearly out of view, he lay 
down by the side of a bush to regain his breath, and learn 
whether or not the young man would ever stir again. 
** Lord save me !" said he, " 'gin- i ha'e kill't him^ tho' he be 
the gritest rascal o' the earth ; Til be hanged f or't, and 
that'iU be the warst story Mn'mosi." But his. dread on this 
head was speedily hushed by the appearance of Douglas^ 
who come from the draiuy and looked arouiid, but soon sat 
down, and leaned his head on his hand. Old Sarah eame 
hobbling hastily into the fields anxious, no doubt, for an 
explanation of the grocer's Violent behaviour at her house^ 
and her son, disablea for the day^ walked away with her. 
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The grocer retunaed home. A crowd of customers were 
waiting to be served ; but Gilbert's state of mind had 
rendered him totally unfit for the work, — ^he was quite 
crazy— he weighed out eojfifee instead of snuff — poured 
black beer into a dirty tar stoup*-and measured whale oil 
instead of treacle. When the shop was cleajred, he went to 
^ve his pony prosrender, and immediately after eame into 
the kitchen, insti^ad of the stable, with a bimdle .of hay - 
under his arm. At this his servant, a prai;, iiyely girl, 
could jaot repress her laughter. Gilbert threw down his 
bundle of hay, and seemed incliniad to eorretjt her impuw 
4ence, but the husey snatched up the pokair, and^ boldly 
facing him, exclaimed, — " Ye may guide yer ain dk)chter 
as ye like ; but saul, 'gin ye jay a crookit finger on me, 111 
cleave the ham-pan o' ye! Gilbert's ilL-natiuse was nearly 
out-worked for a daj ; he took up his buo41e of hay, and 
departed from the young vixen's presence. 

Douglas Millar, after having, his wounded head carefuUj 
^iressed by his mother, went out to the> tavern, with the. 
view of learning whether the misty sort of influence which 
he felt gathering on his brain might not be dispelled by ^. 
dose of GJenlivat. Several worthies wete seated around 
the table when he ^entered ; Mid as they looked up to his- 
l>aaidaged head, the^ all bu^t into a loud 9!oar of laughter. 
^* Well, lads," said Douglas, as soon as he could be heard ; 
•^'ye're unco merry the day ; may I ^)eer the reason ?" 

" Yer head — yer head," said one ; ^* tha'b's the reason." 

" An' is there ony thing uncommon about that, honest 
fouks? I think there's nane here ^te strangers to <i 
Woken head :; I've helpit some o' ye tat myseF whiles,, a^d 
may likely enough do t egain, 'gin y^ dinna beaj: better 
manners.'' 

" It's nae your broken head, but the way ye gat it 'at w^ 
waur maikin' fun o' ; and we meant nae offence," explained 
the other speaker. 

" In gude sooth, a» 'gin ye ken how I gat it, ye're wiser 
than me." 

" I thocht ye'd kent 'at it was auF Gilbert Annan wlia 
fent ye si« a settler." 

The eyes of Douglas rounded into a stare^ 'wdiich, how- 
/Cfver, contained something like conviction. "Gilbert 
Ann^n!" he paid, " what can ail Gilbert at me 2" 
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" Ha, ha, ha ; what can ail him!" shouted the whole of 
the tipplers. 

"I say, men," cried Donglaa, in a thundering voice, 
♦* explain what ye mean, or, upon my life, I'U clean the 
house o' the last one o' ye !" 

" Ml be explained t ye i* the kirk some day ere lang ; 
the chiel wha steals oot an' in at a bonny lassie's window 
canna expect less," said a bold-looking fellow. 

Douglas sat for a moment as if astonishment and indigo 
nation neld him to hia chair ; then, starting suddenly up, 
he caught the last speaker by the breast, and, dragging 
him across the table, to the total ruin of bottles anq 
tumbjers, he sent him reeling from the door, and along a 
dark passage, at the farther end of which he fell with a 
loud crash, amid a congregation of pots and pails. 

" Stop, 0top, Millar!" cried the others ; "the lad's sayin'. 
nae mair than weVe a' heard said a hunner times. A bow 
o' meal wadna ponther the mou's o' the half that's said it" 

"Why, then, you may all go to hell together," roared 
Douglas, "ye base ban' o' heartless liars! I swear," be 
continued, "that there is not under the blue heavens a 
more virtuous maiden than Eliza Annan! — ^windows^ 
indeed ! curse the suspicious heart that first dreamt of it. 
The girl has spoken to me from her window, aye, and 
kindly too, if you will have it ; but within her father's 
walls I have'nt been for years ; but why stan' I here 

g)eaking in a way like this to a pack like you" and 

Douglas Millar rushed from the house, invofeing malisons 
on half the world. 

He sauntered away gloomily into the fields ; aiyi, before 
he well knew where he was, he found himself close by the 
wall of the garden kept by his friend Jacob Kinshie. This 
Jacob was, m some points, very like jiis name-sake of old — 
a man of much good sense and acuteness — biit, withal, 
provokingly medfiesome, and an active gatherer and 
retailer of scandal. In his connection with Millar he was 
a little hypocritical ; for having acquired, by the exertion 
of his natmal slu^wdness, a high degree of influence with 
a lordly master, he was apt, upon occasion, to assume an 
aristocratic and patronizing sort of air, which Douglas 
regarded less than any one, and nx)t unfrequently told him 
fis much. The gardener waa also a passionate addirer of 
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the grocer's daughter, and, perhaps, of th.e grocer's gold too i 
and being a seemly looking fellow, and exceedingly self- 
cpmplaoent, he had at one time a larking con£dence that 
the prize would be his own ; and on Douglas being men- 
tioned as a rival, he began to detest him more thoroughly 
than ever, yet kept his dislike close-stopped, for fear of 
personal violence. He had that day heard of the old 
grocer's wrath, and its cause, and just as Millar entered the 
g^den, with a view of whiling away a portion of the weary 
time, Jacob was cursing him in his heart, and plotting out 
a system of vengeance and ret^iation for presui^ed wrong. 

Among his other honours, Jacob Kinshie reckoned that 
of Master of a Lodge of Masons, w^o met occasionally in a 
room of the old manse, to receive lessons of the devil, as 
the villagers thought. At that time — ^that Is eighteen 
years since, or so — no one doubted but that every brother 
of the square and level could call up, whenever occasion 
required, a spirit " from the vasty deep,*' and force the said 
a|>irit to do any sort of business which ne, the necromancer, 
thought fit to impose. These, and similar reports, rendered 
the possession of masonic mysteri^ extremely precious in 
the minds of the young and the daring, for "much. daring 
there ^pa8 about it ;" and among those who had lately 
applied for admission into the fraternity, was Douglas 
Miliar; 

Jacob was a man of many questions ; but among the 
first interrogatories which on this day he put to Millar, 
was a request to know when he desired enrolment among 
the brethren ? 

"Why, just as soon as convenient for them — I'm ready 
when you choose." 

" Well, then, there is a meeting to be to-morrow night — 
but you are not ready, Douglas I 

" Hoo mean ye by that ?" 

" O ye see there's this in't ; a sort o preparation is 
neoesssi' — a. kind o' br'akin in, like — ^some oisagreeablcl 
things to endure, ere ye can be said to be ready. Ye maun 
get some or ither o' the meinbers to do this for ye, afore ye 
can pass ava;" 

" I wasna aware o' thia" said Couglas, " but hoo s'all I 
manage? there's nane o the members i' the village the 
noo, save yourself But certainly ye ken the best amo' 
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then; about these things, and may help me through af or« 
to-morrow night." 

" I carena meikle about the job," said Jacob thought- 
fully, " however to oblige ye, an' 'cause there's little time 
\o loose, I s'all e'en do my beat. Meet me on the road to 
Skinklanhoiive about nine 6' the eveAin'." 

"I'Udo't." 

" Well, min* ye tho', that hooever little the waur ye maj 
be, ye'll fin't nae vera canny a matter.'' 

"I dinna mind it,'' replied Douglas|, " I'se be glad o' 
something to fley care awa ." 

" Noo, the deevil speed me," muttered Jacob, as he looked 
pfter him, *^ gin I dinna fley't awa' t'ye wi' a vengeance!'* 



CHAPTER III. 

Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 

It bath not been my use to pray, 

« « « « 

But yesterpigbt I pray'd aloud 

In aoguisL and in agony ; 

TJpstarting from tbe tiendisb crowd 

Of shapes and' thoughts that tortured me, 

A lurid light, a trampling throng, 

Sense of intolerable wrong, 

And whom I scopn'd, those only strong | 

COLERroOB. 

Skinklanhowe is one of those odd hollows, which seem to 
have been formed by some enormous whirlpool, at the 
time when this world was a waste of raging waters. It 
lies about three-fourths of a mile north of Balranglie, in 
the middle of a flat moor, and you come as suddenly upon 
it as if it were a pit dug by maU, yet it may contain several 
acres. Its sides are abrupt, and covered with thick short 
heath ; the bottom is, in winter, a marsh nearly approach- 
ing to a lake, and in summer it is a broken surface of little 
grassy knolls, with a thousand eyes of water glimmering up 
to the sun. But its most remarkable feature is a high and 
mgissive stone piUar, which stands on a hillock of about seven 
yards diameter. This knoll rises near the centre of the 
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hollow, and is rather difficult of approach, even in the dry 
months of the year. The pillar itself may be about nine 
feet high, and its girt, at the base, rather more. How it 
should have been set up in that spot would have puzzled 
an antiquary to declare. The country people call it " the 
de'il's lum," for it is said to be tubular, and at times to 
emit smoke and sparks of fire. I once rambled near the 
place with some school-fellows, among wh(Mn a proposal 
was made to climb, by the aid of one another^s shoulders, 
to the top of the stone, and ascertain whether or not it was 
really a lum. We all went up to it, but the question of 
who was to be the uppermost of the climbers was never 
answered, and we consequently departed as wise as we 
came. Whether the pillar is or is not a tube, connected 
with the abode of under-ground spiiits, no one, I am per- 
suaded, has correctly ascertained ; but Skinklanhowe is, at 
all events, a- place of evil fame. Sounds have been heard, 
and sights seen, by nightly passers-by, which have rendered 
it as dreadful as an old abbey, or a moon-lit churchyard. 

In this spot was Douglas Millar to receive the first lights 
of initiation. A auspicious man would have dechned the 
temptation of proferred wisdom, until a less unseemly 
school-house should be proposed. But Douglas was not a 
man of that cast of mind. If he must commence acquaint- 
anceship with the old one, which he confidently beheved to 
be necessary, why Skinklanhowe was just as fit a place as 
any other for the introduction. 

At the appointed hour, therefore, he met Jacob Kinshie 
at the outskirts of the village, and the two struck immedi- 
ately through the fields, and walked leisurely up a lonely 
path, leading through a little strath of wild flowers and 
grass-circled springs, in the direction of the northern hills. 
They entered upon the uplands, where all nature was al- 
ready quiet and lonely. A Hght creeping haze sobered 
into indistinctness the rugged features of the scenery 
around them, which in the uncertain hght, looked like the 
pasture lands of Arcadia. The breezes that rustled past 
wafted around them the perfume of the bean field and the 
birken grove, and the skies were without a single cloud, 
save a few pointed streaks that lay motionless on the lap 
©f the dying twihght. 

By the time they reached the verge of Skinklanhowe, the 
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gloamia' star was burning ou the horizon like a beacon 
light on some far away hill. Jacob Kinshie sat down 
amid the heath, and motioned Douglas to do the like, 
laying his finger on his Up at the same time, in token of 
necessary silence. A volume of white mist was waving 
about at the further extremity of the little glen, and the 
hu^e dun pillar was seen in distinct relief between them 
and the heaving breast of that lone marsh-cloud, the many 
narrow pools glimmered with the glossy light of diamonds, 
and, on the countless hillocks, the white downy flowers of 
the cotton grass drooped and nodded in the evening winds, 
like the plumes of fairy warriors. After being seated for 
a while in deep silence, Jacob took from his bosom a small 
keyed bugle, and played a few loud and rapid notes, which, 
, after rolling away among the echoes, were answered from 
the vale beneath, by a low rushing noise, which terminated 
in a sound Uke that produced by a single heavy stroke upon 
a drum. The wild ducks sprang up quacking from tneir 
reedy lair, and the lapwing rose with the abrupt scream of 
fear, and went sounding away through the air ; the same 
deep tomb-like knock was twice repeated — the mist seemed 
rolling forward towards the pillar, and Jacob, rising hastily, 
caught the arm of Douglas, and, side by side, they com- 
menced a bog-trotting march through the bottom of the 
vale ; but, in a short time, Douglas began to peer cautiously 
through the gloom ; for, close by the ancient pillar, and 
frequently hid by the drifting vapour, a figure had caught 
his eyes, which had something of an alarming look — a few 
paces more, and he made a dead halt, for the object began 
to move, and he could now discern its huge and shaggy 
outline, which was surmounted by a pair of enormous 
horns. The sight was too much even for the courage of 
our hero ; and, upsetting the gardener, who strove to hold 
him fast, he commenced a retreat with the swiftness of 
the winds. He had not run far, when he stumbled and 
fell with great force, head foremost into a deep quagmire ; 
from which, however, he speedily extricated himself, and 
recommenced the same bounding run over the shaking 
hillocks, leaving his bonnet half -fathom deep in the slough. 
After reaching the solid moor, he ventured to turn his head 
for a moment, and saw three figures hastily crossing the 
bog towards him ; and, at the same time, heard the voice 
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of Jacob Kinshie calling loudly on him to stop. Douglas 
heeded him no more than the moon heeds the dog that 
barks at her round face, for, in a moment, he was careering 
from the uplands with the morning speed of a deer befoi» 
the hounds. 

Old Sarah Gumming was busily plying her knitting gear 
at the li^t of a single peat, when the thunder of her son's 
feet on the causeway alarmed her, and she felt glad that 
she had taken the precaution of securing her door against 
evening intruders ; but her congratulation was of short 
duration, for, in a moment, door and bar fell clattering on 
the floor, and a figure, with a face as black as an Indian's, 
rushed f orwasrd and sunk down, panting grievously, beside 
the hearth. Sarah uttered a loud phriek, and was com^ 
mencing a hasty exit, when a well-known voice called to 
her — "Mither! whaur are ye gaun? Keep the house, I' 
bid yeP 

"Preserve me, laddie! is't you? I am seerly dotled ;" 
then, stirring up the glimmering peat, she added — " but 
keep's laddie! whaur hast thou been? yer face is a' peat 
moss ; — ^an' fat ha'e ye made o' y«p bonnet ? — ^Oh, Douglas! 
an yer head sae sair^' 

" Bar the door, mither!" 

" The door, laddie ! — ^ye've broken bar an' door an' a' — 
it's lyin' i' the fleer, aff baith the heenges." 

The assurance of this aroused Douglas, who immediately 
set about rectifying the havoc which his terror-spurred haste 
had occasioned. The door was replaced in its station as 
well as circumstances allowed, and secured inside by sundry 
heavy articles of furniture. Then, after washing his sorely 
begrimmed face and mire-clotted hair, Douglas went to 
seek repose. 

But sleep is not as often found as sought. Dou^as had 
passed a strange and painful day 5 his frame was disor- 
dered, and his mind toiled amid the whirl of incoherent 
thought. There was a feverish burning in his limbs, and 
a beating sound within his brain. The weariness of out- 
worn nature at length drew down something like slumber, 
but it was mingled with visions so distinct and horrible, 
that the impression clung for years to his memory. He 
fancied himself standing alone by the pillar of Skinklan- 
^owe. There were fearful sounds around him, and to these 
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he felt compelled to listen by some powerful fascination. 
A half defined recollection of something very terrible was 
associated with the spot; and, while he strove to shake 
off the spell that held him, the mysterious stone burst 
into fragments, with flame and smoke, and a horrible 
uproar. A howling whirlwind now enveloped him, and 
he seemed bom away through space — driven on and on 
for ages, until he felt as if wasted into an atom of the 
clouds. 

The swooned power of the fancy again revived. He 
stood amid a darksome solitude, with Jacob the gardener 
by his side. They were gazing into a pit, in which a 
livid light gleamed, without discovering its depth, which 
seemed to be endless. Of a sudden, a black and winged 
figure rose from the abyss, and seemed about to dart upon 
Douglas. He avoided its spring, and fled away over a 
black and desert plain, whose boundary was deter- 
mined only by the horizon. Anon he found himself 
^ononjg what seemed the fragments of a ruined world. 
There was around him the scattered glitter of wrecked 
magnificence — ^the splintered gold and torn ornaments of 
princely dwellings. But these he regarded not — terror 
alone reigned in his heart ; and he dashed away over fallen 
forests and towers, and through the chasms of riven moun- 
tains — at one time surrounded by bewildering dark- 
ness, and then, in an instant, dazzling suns would rise, and 
rush hissing through the sky. Suddenly a dark ravine, 
that appeared to extend to the ends of the earth, yawned 
forth before him, but stop he durst not, and could not ; 
and leaping into the gulf, he sank down— down — until he 
awoke in choking agony. 

For a while there was silence on his mind — a benumbed 
and unnatural silence. He threw off a portion of the bed- 
diothes, in quest of relief to his perspiring frame. Then, 
as he lay, a speck of white and steady light began to bum 
before ms eyes ; and, as he quietly contemplated the 
appearance, it gradually distended — it swelled into a 
dazzling moon, and, presently, it was a huge globe that 
seemed about to fill all space. Douglas felt as if its 
pressure had been forcing him from the verge of creation 
— he remembered no more of that night's terrors, but, in 
tiieir course, he started from his bed with a yell which 
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awoke his mother, and morning found .him raying in the 
dreadful delirium of a brain fever. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The strength of the battle is giren to thee — 
The spirit from above.' 

Felicia HKBfANB. 

" Bless meP said the housekeeper of " the lodge,'* as the 
gardener and butler sat down to tea with her, ^'ha'e ye 
heard the story about Douglas Millar ?" 

"What's this about him, nowT inquired the gardener. 

"Oh, gude keep's! he's gotten the awfu'est fleg wi' the 
deevil— ye never heard the like o't." 

Jacob laid his forefinger on one side of his nose, and 
turned an arch leering eye on the butler, the comers of 
whose mouth were drawn up oddly, and there was a fligh- 
tering sound issuing from his lips, seemingly in spite of a 
strong endeavour to repress it. 

" Ye see," continued the housekeeper, without observing 
those signs of the countenance, " he was oot yestreen i' the 
late — nae upon ony gude eitan', I'se warrant ye — an' the 
de'il appeart till him i' the shape o' a great beast ; an' sae 
Douglas ran^ as they say he never did in's life afore — that's 
to say, for fear — ^but the de'il catcht him, an' daddit him 
most terribly." 

The gardener and butler laughed loudly. 

" Aye, but ye needna laugh, sirs," said the housekeeper, 
" for the puir chiel's mad — statrk mad." 

"Mad! exclaimed the gardener, the risibility of his 
features sinking at once. 

"Hech, man! dean mad. He's needin' seven fouk to 
keep him doun." 

" Hum I— But is this true, Grizzel ?" 

" True ! I was owre i' the village nae an hour syne, an' 
heard the din o'm as I gaed by the door ; an' Kitty Thorn- 
ton cam' oot, an' teU't me a' aboot it." 

The gardener and butler discussed their tea without 
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many more words. Then, as they left the room together, 
Jacob whispered, " this se^ms to hare turued out more 
seriously than we intended." 

"Pahl merely an old wife's story, perhaps,'* observed 
the other, " but I think we should step over and see." 

This being agreed to, they proceeded together to the 
cottage of Sarah Gumming. The leading points of the 
" old wife's story" they found was, for once, but too true. 
When they entered, Douglas was comparatively quiet, but 
two of the stoutest men in tte village were placed on each 
side of the bed whereon he lay ; and, the moment that the 
eyes of the tortured youth rested on Jacob Kinshie, the 
whole strength and energy of his guardians were necessary 
to prevent Ms rising. He called out, in the loud shrieking 
voice of horroj^ that the enemy of souls was upon him, 
and the stru^lings and distortions of face, which suc- 
ceeded this feverish conviction, were piteous and terrible. 
When his whole bodily strength had been completely 
exhausted, he again lay quiet, and comparatively cahn. 
But his mind seemed still engaged in its fearful toil ; for 
his eyes had a restless and perturbed expression, and fitful 
moans burst frequently from his breast. Anon, he began 
to talk wildly of terrible things that beset him — of shapes 
to which he pointed a shaking hand — of sounds that seemed 
to strike him with a momentary stupor. At one time, he 
raved about Eliza Annan, and cried out that there were 
men and women tearing her to pieces — and then, with a 
shout he would utter the name of Jacob Kinshie, and 
loudly complained that a fiend held him down by the hair. 
Thus would his frenzy arise, link by link, from its depres- 
sion, until the scene of fierce agony and gasping strife was 
ail acted over again. 

Jacob denarted in consternation. To the touches of 
remorse his neart was not particularly susceptible, but he 
felt something very like bodily fear, accompanied by a 
trembling dread that his conscience would soon have a 
terrible weight thrown upon it. The wild words of the 
sufferer rang restlessly in his ears — ^he heard them in his 
sleep, as if sounded forth from the tomb ; and glad was 
he, when, in a few days, word went about that the fever 
had left Douglas, and that he was slowly recovering. 
Many weeks passed before he coidd leave his bed, how- 
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ever ; and, when he again came abroad, his friends scarcely 
recognised him, so wasted and worn was his once enviable 
frame. Much of his thoughtless gaiety, too, was gone. 
He seemed to have arisen " a sadder and a wiser man'* 
from the couch of his affliction ; but the seeds of evil habit 
had been too thickly and deeply sown to be suddenly 
eradicated ; and although his mind and temper had 
evidently undergone a mighty change, no sooner had he 
returned to his usual occupation, tlS,n he again suffered 
that base hankering after the excitement of intoxication to 
triumph over his reason. 

Yet the natural disposition and talents of this poor 
misguided youth were much above the ordinary level. At 
school he had been noted for a quickness of perception, and 
a facility of acquirement ; — ^his companions almost adored 
him, for, without boundless provocation, his anger was 
never known to arise ; and, even when it so happened, it 
was but the fire-flaught of the evening — one startling 
flash, and again wholly gone. Through the whole of his 
early days, he had continued to display the same quietness 
of character — ^the same eager and happy capability of 
mastering whatever he chose to undertake ; but the power- 
ful influence of vicious associates led him speedily astray, 
and utter degradation pended over a mind, which proper 
culture, and a less unfortunate local position, might have 
nursed up into something honourable to human nature. 
Douglas, in the glory of his youth, became a confirmed 
drunkard, arid of such men, how few aye ever weaned into 
usefulness^-how few have strength of heart sufficient to 
enable them to quit, for ever, the ruinous track into which 
they have been insensibly led ! A drunkard is a creature 
placed utterly beyond the reach of human aid or advice. 
He walks in a trance, and the voice that breaks it must be 
powerful indeed. 

The sorrow of unfortunate love might have been one 
cause of his now seeking the delirious forgetfulness of 
intoxication. It was evident that Eliza Annan shunned 
him: she came but seldom abroad, and, in the few instances 
of her doing so, she seemed purposely to avoid those parts 
of the village, and its neighbourhood, where she was likely 
to meet her once favoured admirer. At church, too, it was 
t^jp^rked^ sh^ alway^s managed to have her ba^k turned 
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tov^ards the pew in which he sat ; and when they were 
accidentally confronted amid the crowd, her face assumed 
no look of sweet remembrance. If this estrangement was 
pointed enough to excite the notice of the unconcerned, it 
was still more likely to affect the really sensitiye mind of 
Douglas. — ^his heart pined and he felt lonely^ and almost 
weary oi life. He cursed the seeming apathy and unfaith- 
fulness of Eliza. In his toil he was prooigal of spirits and 
strength, and he swallowed glass after shaa to the destruc- 
tion of grievous thought ; stiU he found that neither 
appredatod scorn, nor restless activity, nor the whirl of 
dii^pation, could speedily quench the burnings of youthful 
attachment. 

But they met again. It was on New Year's Day, when 
the country was a wilderness of glittering snow. The 
villagers — such of them, I mean, as had not yet engaged 
in the carousals of the day — ^were sauntering idly out and 
in, or gazing vacantly from their doors. Douglas and 
Eliza met in the public street — she bent, as it seemed from 
her dress, on a visit of joy, and he wandering away he 
oared not much whither. The blood rushed from the 
Iheart to the cheeks of both — ^they halted, and many an eye 
was turned upon them, but of that they seemed insensi- 
ble. There was a simultaneous offer of the hand — ^the 
maiden uttered a few low-breathed words; the listeners 
gathered not their import, but their fervency forced a gush 
of tears from the eyes of the lovely whisperer. Douglas 
replied in the same inaudible and ardent tone, acoompanied 
by a passionate pressure of his hand upon his brow. It 
seemed the language and gesture of an everlasting farewell 
— Sk moment of absorbing agony, and then the parties 
hurried severally away* 

From that day Douglas Millar was no more seen in the 
haunts of the noisy reveller. He carefully avoided the 
company of his former associates ; and when brought into 
casual contact with any of them, he shook off their assi- 
duities with astonishing carelessness and fortitude. He 
seemed unhappy only when unengaged in his heavy labours* 
While others sported, or sat at rest, he was ill at ease, 
absent, and thoughtful ; but the moment he grasped his 
tools, a freshness seemed to overspread his spirits, and, amid 
the cold blast^ and under the scorching sunshine, he toiled 
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on ch^rfully, and with far more than his former despateh, 
wonderful as it had formerly been. The neat and careful 
manner, too, in which all his work was completed, rendered 
his services desirable to those who were best able to afford 
ample remuneration. When fences were to be built, or 
waste land improved, the estimate of Douglas Millar was 
generally preferred by the landlords, although often includ- 
ing a higher demand than that of his rival contractors. In 
a few months after the commencement of his career of real 
industry, he was able to ke^ in regular employment 
upwards of twelve men — a stout, fine-looking squad— but 
every one of them inclined to tipple. Dou^as, although 
now a drinker of water only, refrained from lecturing them 
on their pernicious habits, but, on the day after a debauch, he 
would have none of their work. When the lads began to 
understand that such was to be the regular mode of punish- 
ment or reproof, they all, with one consent, ordained ishe 
evening of Saturday for the worship of Baccus. Douglas, 
however, managed, in part, to contravert this plan, by 
altering his pay-time from Saturday night to Monday 
morning, and thus allowing their earnings to be in a very 
low state by the end of the week. As for himself, he led 
the work with a spirit which infused itself into every one 
about him ; he apportioned the divisions of labour every 
morning before the hour of general commencement. His 
own taS: for the day was always the heaviest, ytet always 
the first completed ; he made arrangements in the short 
periods devoted to rest after meal-time, and even in the 
light of the setting sun, he might be seen stalking alone 
about the place of toil, drawing lines, or planting poles, for 
direction in the work of the succeeding morning. 

This sudden and utter alteration of character could not 
biit prove exceedingly perplexing to the worthy inhabitants 
of Balrangle, At first they declared Douglas Millar to be 
" fey," — ^he could not have l^ong to live, seeing that he had 
coinmenced hurrying through life in that way. Then, after 
a while, as Douglas seetned in no haste to leave either the 
• earth or his new mode of thrift and perseverance, every one 
believed that he had " joined the Temperance Society ;" 
and for this the villagers would have hissed and pelted him 
]^ad they dared. A lew of the oldest said, *^ It was ane o' 
the wonders o' the warld ; but a wild kitten af ten turned a 
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douce cat f and the general opimon at last settled down 
into the steady conviction, that the " fever had been the 
sole cause of the alteration." And as for the old story of 
the courtship, that was considered fairly and for ever at 
rest ; for the parties seldom met at all, and when they did, 
it was without even a look of recognition. 

If any of these sayings and surmises were known to 
Douglas, he at least heeded them not, but quietly held on 
his way. He purchased a neat little house half a mile 
from the village, and had it judiciously furnished. He 
had worjked himself into favour with the many small 
proprietors who had settled about the neighbourhood, and 
All their schemes of improvement were submitted to, and 
executed by, him. Half of the young labourers oi the 
villaige were in his emplo|yment. He was makiig money 
fast ; for all his jobs were well conducted and profitable. 

During this period, Miss Annan was pestered by suitors 
of many ranks ; from the rich, middle-aged, furnishing 
tailor, down to the young red-haired exciseman, the pale- 
faced schoolmaster, the rude gardener, Jacob, and the pert 
piff-f aced son of the inn-keeper. There was an host of 
others who admired at a distance, but among them all, 
there was no one particularly favoured, so that old Gilbert 
began to think his daughter had not been fated to have a 
husband of any sort ; and this belief was in a certain degree 
pleasing, for he had become convinced that the girl, with 
ail her accomplishments, would never be sought by any of 
the mighty ones of the land, and it would be much better 
t^t she should remain single for life, than submit to be 
the partner of one vulgar and poor. 

(Ae day, as he was walking up a solitary avenue which 
Jed from his house, he was met by Douglas Millar. 
" You're the very man I wished to see," said the notable 
contractor. 

"Aye!" quoth the grocer, much surprised. 

" I believe I have not been so near you since you broke 
my head i' the ditch." 

" Hoot, man, ill tongues had the maist wyte o' that ; 
but ye was pairtly to b£me yerseU." 

" I'm nae denyin't, an' I've forgi'en you, an' every one 
else, lang syne. But will ye walk oot the way a bit r 

'* I'm gaun oot the way, hooever ; come awa*." And 
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Douglaa and the grocer walked side by aide out of the 
village. They were both silent a while, for Gilbert still 
cherished a lingering dislike to Douglas, aad felt but little 
inclination to speak peaceably ; and the habitual candour of 
the young man\ countenance was overclouded by a deep 
embarrassment. 

"YeVe been doin' well this while, I hear," said the 
grocer at last. 

" IVa been tryin', sir — tryin', ;. I wantit to speak wi' you 
about that. See^ here" — ^and he took from a pocket book 
bills ix> the amount of more than a hundred pounds, — ^^ 'tis 
the winnings of two years, sir, after purchasin' an' f ur- 
nishin' my house -, dVe think I am able to maintain a 
wife?" 

" I sud think so — 1 dinna win sae meikle myseL', at ony 
rate." 

" Then I beg leave to ask your daughter in marriage." 

" 'Od's presence!" exclaimed Gilbert, halting suddenly m 
his walk. 

" It's needless to be disemblin' noo — ^your Eliza is mine 
by promise. She'll never wed anither, you may depend 
on't. The term o' my probation is at an end — I love the 
way o' life which she, under the power of Grod, has been 
the means of leadin' me into. You can ha'e nae cause to- 
hate me, Mr Annan — be kind ^lough to say so^ and to gi'e 
yer consent" 

"Ye're an impudent rascal," cried the grocer, "I'se 
swear I'll do nae sic thing!" and he turned away proudly 
from the path. Douglas looked after him with an eye of 
grief; a long heavy sigh burst from his breast. " But it 
shall be so, old man," said he; "and strong as your pride 
and your antipathies are, there is a stronger power fighting 
against them ! 

A few evenings after, while Mrs Annan was busy in the 
fulfilment of some domestic duty, her daughter, dressed in 
her costliest attire, burst into the kitchen, and throwing her 
arms around the neck of her startled parent, exclaimed, 
. "O mother! I cannot do it!" and then burst into a passion- 
ate fit of weeping. 

"My bairn! what's come owre ye ? what is't ye canna 
dee?" 

"Mother— mother. — forgive mei — ^but I promised to 
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ave my heart and my hand to Douglas Millar, should he 
leave off all his evil ways — two years was the time, and 
they are past. 0, 1 have been a deep hypocrite — and my 
father has still refused his consent; and I had promised to 
be the bride of Douglas this very night; — aye — Mr C— 
was to have married us, — ^but I cannot — now when the 
time is come^ I cannot." And the poor distracted maiden 
sunk upon a seat, wringing her hands, and sobbing 
bitterly. 

Her mother sat down beside her, and drew her head to 
her bosom. " IVe never seen ony gade come o' conterin' 
leal affection,'' said she, — "compose yersel, my lassie — I 
kenna weel hoo to manage yer father, but 111 tak' in han' 
to bring him in, — wheesht, lassie, wheesht — ^there's your 
father r 

Gilbert had been standing in the gloom of the passage 
for some time — " O, I ken brawly fat it's aboot," said he, 
as he came forward — " Ye're a base gipsy, Lizzy!" 

Mrs Annan looked up upon her husband's face — she 
could read in it little of displeasure. " Noo^ man," said 
she, rising and laying her hand on his shoulder, " it wad 
be terrible o' you to be countermaahious, whan ye see fairly 
that the notion o' the young f ouk winna be cowed. An' 
really I dinna see ane that's likely to be a better man than 
Douglas Millar, though he was wild for a wee." 

" It's been a queer ploy f rae beginnin' to end," said the 
grocer, temperately ; " upon my faith, I dinna ken fat to 
think o't." 

"I have to intimate to you a proposal of marriage 
between Douglas Millar and Elizabeth Annan, &c. &c.," 
sung the session-clerk of Balrangle from his desk, on the 
foUowing Sunday. 

The assembled villagers almost lost their senses in 
astonishment. 
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ROY MAC IAN; 

OR, 

THE HUNTER'S CAIRN. 



There never yet was human power 
Who could evade, if unforgiven, 
The patient search, and vigil long, 
Of him who treasures up a wrong. 



Mazeppcu 



About three miles south of the village of tipper Banehoiy, 
in Eoncardineshire, lies "The Glen of the Knocks,'' a 
sheltered and fertile valley, bounded on the west bjr the 
Grampians, and on the north and east by a number c« little 
detached hills, from which the glen probably derived its 
name, although, in the modem dialect of the coimty, tiie 
term knock is entirely obsolete. A considerable portion of 
this glen consists of rich pasture land and moss, stretching 
far into the heart of the mountains. At the head of this 
particular branch is a deep green hollow, open only by a 
narrow gully, the winter track of a few fitful springs. 
Notwithstanding its unparallelled luxuriance of herbage, 
this is an unblessed spot. In its vicinity, many a night- 
overtaken shepherd has been terrified, almost to the lasting 
expulsion of his senses, by shrieks and groans issuing from 
that secluded hollow, and by the appearance of a pale 
unearthly light, which was often seen to glimmer on the 
summit of a mound of stones near its centre. Even the 
cattle, who, tempted by its early grass and bubbling 
springs, were its frequent visitors, left it invariably in a 
most unaccountable mood. Entirely deprived of their 
natural sociability of temper, they would gallop about 
wildly, each endeavouring to gore his neighbour, and 
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perhaps tilting with one another for hours, until scattered 
in angry couples over the whole extent of the glen, to the 
great amazement and distress of their keepers. The home- 
less dogs of the district, and the unscrupulous carrion- 
crow, seemed, indeed, to shun the hateful spot ; for, 
although it was a place where straggling sheep were 
uncommonly apt to give up the ghost, not one of their 
carcases, it is said, was ever touched by the ci-eatures of 
prey. 

About twenty years ago, a party of masons, engaged in 
the erection of a hunting lodge near this ill-famed part of 
the glen, observing that many of the stones composing its 
solitary cairn were peculiarly adapted to their purpose, 
fearlessly overturned the whole collection ; they were not, 
as the account goes, without sanguine hopes of uncovering 
a hidden treasure, or, at least, some valuable relic of bygone 
days ; but excepting a great rusty Highland dirk, and a 
few brown fragments of bones, nothing worthy of attention 
was discovered. The country people forboded a judgment 
on the men who had so palpably displayed their temerity 
in disturbing the appurtenances of a spot so evidently 
guarded by beings invisible and revengeful j and the 
whispered weird was^ in part, speedily fulfilled by the 
fall of an ill-constructed scaffold, on which occasion a 
broken arm, and sundry fractured ribs, fell to the lot 
of him who had been most active in the late unlucky 
demolition. 

The antique dagger found by the masons passed froin 
hand to hand, until, after several years of migration, it 
became the property of the present writer. It was a broad 
strong blade, of matchless temper, but denuded of its hilt, 
either by decay or the rude handling which had succeeded 
its resurrection. I was naturally anxious to learn some- 
thing of this weapon's former history, but the memory of 
the eldest patriarch of the glen could throw no satisfactory 
hght on the subject. The haunted hollow was entirely 
nameless, and " had no story to tell f but the congrega- 
tion of stones, dispersed by the masons, had, I learned, 
borne the title of the Hunter's Cairn through successive 
generations. 

Long after I had ceased to entertain concern about the 
matter, I happene(i to be in company with an aged gentle- 
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knan of the neighbourhood, famous for his extensiye colled* 
ion of 

Auld nick nackets, 
Busty airn caps, an' jinglin' jackets, 

And the discourse happening, through his means, to turn 
upon antiquities, I began l^lking of my curious dagger^ 
The antiquary questioned me eagerly respecting its history, 
my knowledge of which was meagre enough ; but^ to bal*- 
ance my deficiency in this respect, I freely offered In'm the 
article itself. The good senior seemed overjoyed, and 
visited me the Very next morning. I presented the 
venerable blade, and my visitant, a^'usting his spectacles, 
which, according to report, he often wore night and 
day, proceeded to scan it carefully from end to end 
pretending to read certain strange characters which I had 
all along mistaken for the tooth marks of time. At last 
he told me, that in return for my kindness, he would 
favour me with the true history of the dagger, and of the 
cairn under which it was found. I expressed my satisfac- 
tion, and he desired me to call at his house when convenient, 
and I should be allowed to peruse the record — ^for he suffered 
nothing of that sort to quit his possession even for a day. 

When I waited on the antiquary, I was shown by him 
into a large room grey with cobwebs and dust, and 
cranmied with that species of furniture in which men of 
his taste place their svmimum honvm. Huge broadswords 
and battleaxes, dangUng from the walls, or suspended from 
the ceiling, threatened aestru(ition to every head that passed 
under them. Suits of Celtic armour — javelins from Araby 
— war mats from Otaheite — American fossils — African 
bows, arrows, and clubs, crowded every comer. Skeletons 
of unimaginable creatures grinned from countless shelves; 
and on an odd shaped table stood an host, of bottles filled 
with the slimy length of rare serpents, and monsters of the 
stagnant lake. From a drawer in this table my entertainer, 
after much rummaging, produced a sooty looking manu- 
script, which he put into my hands. The words, or at least the 
. greater part of them, bore some resemblance to my mother 
tongue, but the hand writing was the most execrable scrawl 
I have ever attempted to decipher. Had it not been for the 
frequent assistance of my learned host, I would certainly 
have quitted his house with very nearly as mudi inf orxoa- 
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tlon as when I entered it ; as it was, after three or four 
hours of indefatigable speUing, I took my* leave with 
aching eyes, and a pretty correct outline of the following 
story: — 

About that period when the power of the Highland 
chieftains had been purposely weakened, and when the 
spirit of clanship had lost some of its most important 
bonds, a number of men, whose early habits had disquali^ 
fied them for pursuits of industry, leagued themselves into 
a sort of society, under the collective appellation of " The 
Grampian Hunters." Separated into bands, they lived 
without home or shelter through the milder months of the 
year, and returned when winter set fiercely in, to their 
lonely abodes in different parts of the uplands. They were 
generally harmless and inoffensive, subsisting for the most 
part on the produce of the chase; and this is more to be 
wondered at, when we recoUect that these men were the 
immediate descendants of the real thorough-bred Ketterin, 
and some of them probably, in their earlier days, aiders 
and abettors in a lowland foray. [They ultimately joined 
the rebel party at the battle of Culloden, and were no more 
heard of among the Grampians.] 

During one of their summer sojourns, they were joined 
by a youth, who possessed all the qualities likely to endear 
him to such a society. His face, although not handsome, 
was strikingly expressive of courage and unflinching endur- 
ance — his Herculean shoulders and limbs denoted enormous 
strength. He possessed a swiftness of foot almost miracu- 
lous, and his aim was fatal to every creature of the chase, 
who passed within the range of his heavy musket. In every 
adventure of peculiar peril he was the voluntary leader. 
He dived fearlessly into the black caves, where the wild 
cats glared and hissed ; and on the topmost pinnacle of the 
loftiest crag his nerves were steady, and his eye keenly 
discerning. His name, he said, was Eoy Mac Ian ; and, 
although no one questioned him concerning his parentage, 
it was soon known that he was the younger son of a wes- 
tern chief, whose brothers had driven him forth upon the 
world. An indefatigable and successful hunter, he quickly 
gained the high esteem of the party to whom he had at^ 
tached himself ; and, having accompaniad them to their 
idnter quarters, he no less rapidly succeeded in winning 
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the affections of a Highknd beauty, with whom he was 
united in marriage ; and, before accompanying his friends 
to the hills on the succeeding spring, he was unanimously 
chosen their director. 

At the close of a sultry midsummer day, the hunters, 
worn and weary, had assembled in that little vale men- 
tioned at the commencement of our narrative. Fires were 
lighted, and slices of venison, of no miserly size, were 
speedily hissing on the light gridirons which formed the 
principal portion of the cooking apparatus carried by those 
primitive rangers. Home brewed ale, procured among the 
glens in exchange for what is now called game, foamed in 
a large quaich, which was quickly drained to the bottom 
by every individual to whom it was severally handed. The 
smolang supper was heaped upon broad wooden platters, 
and the knives of the hungry assembly were in busy 
operation, when a voice from the verge of the hollow 
suddenly shouted out, " Evan of Dungyle!'' Roy Mac Ian 
started to his feet, as if stung by a viper. His companions 
turned round their heads in amazement, and beheld, looking 
down on them, the aged but powerful-like figure of a man, 
with long grey hair streaming in the evening wind, and 
fiery eyes fixed indignantly on their startled leader. His 
head was bare, and his face immoderately weather-tinged. 
His dress consisted merely of a sackcloth gown, boimd 
round the waist by a girdle of goat-skin, from which de- 
pended a large sheathless dagger. As Mac Ian gazed upon 
him, the expression of dismay gradually faded from his 
face, and he at last found words to inquive the meaning of 
such a strange introduction. 

The imknown uttered no direct reply, but fiercely erect- 
ing his frame, and plucking the dagger from his girdle, he 
again shouted, "Evan of Dungyle! traitor to the most 
sacred trust! thy hour is come — the hour for which alone I 
have lived and prayed !" 

" He is evidently a madman," observed Mac Ian, address- 
ing his comrades. 

" Aye !" cried the terrible stranger, " you have for once 
spoken truly ; but who made me the desperate being which 
you behold ? It was thee — thee ! most subtile and accursed 
of all mortal villains !" — and, with a leap like that of the tiger, 
he stood beside the pale* and disordered hunter, his bran- 
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dished dirk flashing in the setting sun. The hunters 
simultaneously started to their feet, and rushed between 
him and their friend. " There is no one here answering to 
the name you mention," said they, as they pushed the 
ferocious stranger backward ; " depart peaoeaoly, or we 
will bind you with cords, and leave you to feed the eagle 
and the wild raven." 

The stranger smiled grimly. " I am too near my prey 
to be thus discomfited! he exclaimed; "there stands the 
victim of my just vengeance, and the powers of earth and 
hell can no longer save him." As he spoke he burst, with 
a force that seemed superhuman, through the midst of the 
grouped hunters, and ere a single arm could be stretched to 
save, his weapon was struck to the hilt in Mac lan's bosom; 
then without drawing the deadly steel from the wound, he 
^umed the gasping body, and turned, with uphfted arms, 
to the enraged men, who closed upon him with a shout that 
rung on the mountain echoes like a burst of thunder. 

" Now hear me for a moment, for I can now utter the 
promptings of reason," cried he, as they menaced him with 
loud curses; "hear me, and then do as you list, for the soul 
of the accursed has already gone to its account — the thirst 
of my restless spirit is quenched — the fever of long years is 
leaving my heart and my brain. Aye, Evan of Dungyle! 
as the child of my lonely affections was left by thee, so liest 
thou now ! That same weapon drank his blood — that wea- 
pon rusted in his inoffensive heart, and so shall it rust in 
thine! You seem amazed, my friends, but you have 
listened only to the words of bitter truth. The wretch 
has deceived you — ye know him not as I, alas, knew him! 
But ye shall learn aU. 

"I was the owner of castles and broad lands in the 
island of Skye. I had a son, whose birth cost his beloved 
mother her life. He grew up a youth of beauty and 
brilliant promise. Young Dungyle was his companion 
from boyhood. They were trained together in every manly 
exercise, and the pleasures of the one was equally shared 
by the other. They seemed brothers, inheriting more 
than brothers' love, and my soul was laiit to them both 
with ties of almost equal strength. 

" I had a lovely niece — the young guide of my household 
— ^the daughter of my departed one's sister. She was reared 
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in my family, and was to me as a daughter. O! she. was 
lovely as the morning, and her sonl was as gentle as her 
form was fair. Among the dearest hopes of my heart, was 
one — ^that she might yet be the bride of my motherless boy; 
and I need not say how I rejoiced in spirit to see their 
young fondness ripen into ardent love. Years passed 
nappdy by, and the day of their final union was appointed; 
but ere that day arrived my son had disappeared, and 
days wore on and still he returned not. 

"Young Dungyle gathered the vassals of his house — 
mine were ready and eager — and we searched the lands of 
Skye, and the whole of its neighbouring islands, but all 
unsuccessfully. One evening I returned alone to my 
dwelling, I wished to comfort the disconsolate bride, 
while myself lacked consolation. On that night our home 
was attacked by a band of armed men, who, ere proper 
alarm was given, had nearly succeeded in effecting an 
entrance, for few precautions had for some time been taken 
to resist such intruders. I looked forth upon them; the 
moon was clear and high, but I could not distinguish their 
clan, nor guess their intent, for they were aU clad in sable 
coloured mantles, and their tongues were silent as those of 
the dead. The few vassals retained about me offered a 
vigorous resistance, but, by some unknown traitor within, 
fire was at last set to the building; thus betrayed - and 
threatened, we desperately sallied forth in the teeth of a 
force seven times equal to our own. My servants, as they 
passed out, fired in the faces of their enemies with deadly 
effect, and they retreated for a few paces, leaving room for 
our being arranged in order beneath the walls. Scarcely, 
however, were we drawn up, with hope beginning to revive, 
when my poor Mariamne, who clung to me like a terrified 
lamb, was struck by a random bullet, and sunk down by 
my side without a sigh. For a moment I stooped over her, 
staring with maddeniog feeling into her glazing eyes, and 
then, rushing upon the murderers— but I know not what I 
did, my sword must have been busy enough. 

" I awoke, seemingly, from a dream of delirium. I had 
been stunned by the blow of some blunt weapon, for my 
wounds, although numerous, were all trifling. At a short 
distance was my blazing home, throwing far around a deep 
red light, enabling me to see distinctly around me the many 
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ghastly faces of slaughtered men. The death of my dear 
Mariamne was the ftret thought that flashed upon my brain, 
and rising, with a wild cry, I staggered towards the spot 
where I remembered having gazed upon her death-changed 
face. One female attendant was moaning besdde that lovely 
corpse — one who had likewise been struck by some barbar- 
ous hand. On seeing me approach she half raised hersetf, 
and drawing my head near to hers, gasped out, ' Tis Evan 
of Dungyle — he is the enemy — ^he is tne murderer — I saw 
him stoop over us — 'tis he, 'tis he,' — it was the last effort of 
sinking life— she fell back and expired. 

" The new day found me an altered man. He who had 
rejoiced to merit the name of the mild and gentle chief w^ 
changed into a restless savage, with a cold stoney heart, 
and a tearless eye. In mad wrath I sought Evan of Dun- 

fyle, but guilt is ever cowardly and mean—the ruffian 
ed ; and well he might, for himself only knew th6 fright- 
ful extent of his barbarity. Oh! it was while I seardied 
for that skulking enemy in the caves of the earth, that I 
found his dagger — aye! Evan of Dungyle's well-known 
dagger — deep in the decayed body of my lost son! and I 
drew it forth, and uttered a fearful praver, and a still 
more fearful vow, and from that hour to tnis I have scar- 
cely known when I slept, or how I subsisted. The summer 
day and the winter night were alike to me. Cold and 
hunger, darkness and peril, were chances unf elt or unre- 
garded. 1 had but one thought — one scorching thought — 
one aim, that occupied all the energies of my shattered 
mind. The spirit of vengeance had scattered around me 
her mightiest spells — ^in my brain was the beating sound 
of a name ; in my breast there was a sleepless cry. My 
tread startled the creatures of the dark wood and the 
desert hill ; and wherever men were assembled, there was I 
— a, spirit that could be stilled only by a bloody oblation. 
I scared innocent mirth from her dance around the village 
oak— I startled the midnight revellers in the height of 
their flushed glee, and in the congregations of the pious I 
stood up, but not to pray. It seems as if I had lived 
through an age of fearful excitement, but the consumma- 
tion has at last come, and I no longer value life, or its 
power. Peace and happiness I have long forgotten : and 
having offered the only sacrifice which es^th permitted to 
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the memory of those I loved, I could now lay me down in 

the arms of death, as gladly as ever child went to sleep on 

the bosom of its mother," 

The himters of the Grampians stood silent, with down- 
. cast looks of pity. The stranger beckoned a fareweU, and 

glided away, like a ghost, into the woods. The cairn of 
. the cruel hunter was raised with groans of abhorrence. 

Who could have wept for him ? 

The foregoing is merely an epitome of the manuscript 
shewn me by the antiquary, although its style and tone are 
in some degree imitated Since the preceoing pagea were 
written, I have met with a record containing a different 
version of the story, yet, in every point of importance, 
corroborating the statements which I have copied. The 
only instance in which they explicitly vary is, that the 
last mentioned, and evidently the most modem account, 
affirms that the avenger was a cadet of the noble house of 
Huntly — an affirmation by no means probable. 
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A CHAPTER 

ON 

DEILS AND KELPIES. 



I see a dusk and awful fignre rise — 
What would'st thou, unlmown being? 

Kanfrtd, 

* * * "It's provoking," said the old farmer, taking 
a desperate pinch of snuff at the same time, " it rin's a 
body's patience to hear a wheen skatterwittit younkers, 
hardly oot o' tiie shall,* pratin' awa' aboot things 'at they 
ken nae mair aboot than the man i' the moon. Gin we 
waur to believe their plan o't^ we boot to d^iy 'at ever sic 
things as witches, warlocks, deils, kelpies, fairies, brownies, 
or spunkies, had an existence. Sorrow plottf them, gin 
they'll believe aught but fat they see. Willawins! gin't 
waur permittit, they micht get sidbts enow, and sichts 'at 
wad gar their een reel, and their head turn. Mony a man, 
worth a dizen o' the best o' them, has had proof o' fat I 
was sayin,' an' bore testimony o't, wi' fear and tremblin', 
through a' the years o' their hves." 

" I've heard," said the packman, " that ye ance saw the 
deil. Is that true, gudeman ?" 

" As true's I ha'e een i' my head ; and yet, tho' I may 
weel say 'at I'm in maist ither respects a 'sponsible man 
eneuffh, sorrow a half score o' fouk believes me noo." 

" 1 m far frae dootin', for ane," said the packman, " for 
I've seen owre mony sichts mysel to scoff at what ithers ha'e 
seen. But, hoo Iiappen't it, gudeman? nae doot, ye'll 
mind a' the oots and inns o't brawly." 

The farmer shook his venerable head. — "Aye," said he, 

•/SAaK— shelL \ Floi%—^i:»X^ 
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" to the vera words 'at waur mutter't, and the wild looks 
'at waur exchanged. It's a' like a vieve dream o' yefeterday, 
tho' fifty years ha'e slipped by, wi' a' their trials. It was o' 
the evenin' o' St. Vsuentin', and it happen't to be on a 
Saturday ; and mony a lad and lass waur met, i' this vera 
house, o' that nicht, wha are noo cauld dust o' the grave. 
After the dealin' o' the Valentin's, we waur upon nae hurry 
brakin' up, and mony a mpfTj sang was sung, and queer 
story tauld, and we waur Hltely to carrot on rather lang; 
for I min', as my father gaed but the trance till's bed, he 
bade us a gang hame like cude bairns, and nae brak the 
Sabbath day. Aweel we had nae intention o' that, but 
there waur sae monjr frank words andblythe blinks a-gaun, 
that we didna wat hoo the hours were glintin' on. At 
length, we plainly eneugh heard the auld castle clock clatter 
aff the lang hour o' twsd, but we waur at nae ill, we thocht^ 
and sae we sat still for a moment The cruizy was burnt 
oot, and the fire a' awa' to gray ase, fan at last some ane 
cried oot wi' fear, and we a'. saw a braid grim face, glower- 
in' and gimin' at's through the winnock. We coor't quietly 
for a wee, till ane o' the lasses hark'nt to me th^t it was 
hurklin' Jamie Shaw o' White Stane, and that he deserv't 
a gude Jickin' f or's impidence. Upon this I gets up, for I 
had a bit o' a pick at the bodie alore that, and I bangs oot 
at the door — but Lord watch owre us a'i It was the vera 
deil himsel ! I saw his langhoms and his bumin' een, and 
his tail crooket like a fiery serpent! I stood like Lot's 
wife, whaji she was strucken upo the plain o' Sodom, and 
the fiend grew heigher and heigher, but, through Gude's 
mercy, he edg't awa', and, as he strode down the loan, I 
verily saw the stane o' Cloch-na-Ben through atween's 
legs!" 

" Weel, troth, it's fearfu' eneugh, observed the packman ; 
" but that same was little to the ploy I was engaged in. — 
It gars me a' grew whan I think on't! There's asses wha 
try to argue me oot o' the beHef o't too — thev micht as 
weel tell me that there was nae sun i' the lift at mid-day." 

" I've heard a din'le o' that story,'' said the farmer, "but 
it was f rae fouk wha leugh at it, and piade it an unco 
ravell't kind o' a tale." 

<* I '^is' nae waur than that ther mav h?i'^ just sic anither 
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inatter to tell about themsel's. My oertici! they'll fin't nae 
laucllin' bit o' wark. But ye'se hear;" — and Stephen 
Wilkie, the packman, having drawn in his chair, and 
quieted the recoUective stir of his nerves by a powerful 
draught of the gudewife's stoutest ale, proceeded to narrate 
a story, which, in its own day, was creative of much 
interesting disquisition through many parishes of Kincar- 
dineshire. 

" I had been in Aberdeen getting my pack replenish't. 
I was a wealthy man at that time, but we ha'e nae tack o' 
riches. Afore that nicht I thought 'at, gin the ban's o* 
evil men waur keepit aff me, there could be nae fear. I 
was leanin' o' my ain rock, and Providence hiimble't me in 
a way 'at man's nae ready expeckin'. As I was sayin', I 
had gotten' my pack replenish't wi' the bi*avest tlungs i' 
the wiop o' Hector Wyllie, the great haberdasher i' the 
Broad-Gate, and mountit proudly aboon a' o' the back o' 
my shalt Charlie — I ha'ena been able to get anither. I 
made mv way oot o' the toon aboot hauf-past three, on a 
frosty afternoon i' the month o' November — evening I may 
say it was, or I gat upo' the Deeside road — a rough, cauld, 
gurly ffloamin', but the road gude, and the air clear, and 
nae bad travelun' weather, upo' the whole. On I push't 
wi' a Hcht heart, for I had things i' my possession 'at wad 
mak' me weldome i' the laird's ha' and i' the farmer's 
kitchen ; but it was a nicht o' f earf u' accidints, and I gat a 
fleg or I gaed far. 

"I was somewhere near a place they ca' the Blairs. 
There's a heigh heathery bank' o' the south side o' the 
road, whilk crooks and wmks aboot wi' the windin's o' the 
water. The moon was glowerin' owre the bank wi' a face 
as braid and red as an alewife's, when a' o'*sudden, some- 
thing appear't atween me and her. I cou'dna weel say fat 
shape it had, but it lookit, for a' the warld, as though the 
moon had spew'd it, it cam' sae natural-like doon f rae her 
chish Doon the baiik it comes, rowin' and reeshlin', and, 
at length, I saw it was a birsy thing like a hedgehog, but 
as bi^s a hun'er o' them stucken thegetber. My luur got 
up ina jifiy, for I mindit 'at it was Hallowe'en's nidit, 
wnan fley'd things are scatter't at liber^ owre a' the Ian'. 
Charlie, puir brute, was fley'd too, and I liket it the waur 
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o' that. He stiide snortin', wi' a's feet drawn thegether 
intil a cog's breadth ; and, for my pairt, I con'd neither 
cry oot, nor try to turn him awa. At length, the thing 
comes "bangin' frae the straitest pairt o' Sie bank, and 
lichts o' the road, just un'er Charlie's nose, whaur it hodg't 
for a wee, and syne lay still. Charlie pluckit up his bra- 
very a' at ance, and, seizin* the thing wi's teeth, he gart it 
swing roun's head, till't cam' wi a reeshle aboot my 
lugs — plague upon't! it was but a wisp o' pizz strae, 
after a'. 

"Aweel, this was naething, in a manner, though my 
heart beat oot o' regulation for mair nor a mile o' grun . 
At length, I comes to the Tod's Cliffs, whaur an auld 
acquaintance o' mine keepit a sorto' a hostelrie. I was 
shiverin' kind, atween the cauld nicht and the fleg, and I 
thocht, seein' I cou'd afford it, 'at I'd be nane the waur o' a 
moutMu' o' whisky. Sae I ties Charlie to a bit auld palin' 
at the door and in I gangs. Jock Shirras was a remark- 
able funny, enticin' kind o' a chiel — nae body cou'd win 
easily oot o's company — and we sat lauchin' and crackin' 
owre our gill, I kenna weel hoo lang — the stoup was fill't 
twice or thrice, I believe. Whan I cam' oot, I saw by the 
moon 'at I had stoppit oot o' a' character, and puir Charlie 
had thocht sae, for he had gotten the halter aff his head, 
and awa' he had gane. This was a job ; but he was a 
douce beast, and, gin't hadna been the packs, I wadna 
Wair't a thocht aboot the matter. As't was I grew gey and 
mad at mysel and at Jock Shirras too ; sae I lowset awa' 
the halter frae the auld palin' and bade him gude nicht, 
never dou'tin' but Charhe was on afore me. I ran fiercely 
for aboot twa mile, or tibereby ; at length I stoppit a 
minute to tak my breath and a snuff, and hearin' a stich- 
lin' aff the way, amid some broom and auld ferns 'at grew 
atween the road and the water, I glowers in owre to see 
gin this wasna Charlie. It was just liim ; but he had been 
tumlin' and gotten redd o' the packs, and was noo lyin' 
aside them. I jiunps in owre and bids him get up for a 
wanchancie brute ; and a' the time I was girdin' on the gear 
again, I was ca'in' him ill names, althou^ X had the wyte 
0^ a' myseL He stude quiet, and never needit, till I gaed 
to pit on the halter, and syne he alter't o' me a' at ance — 
shock's head— tum't roun's heels, and wadna lat me touch 
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liim mair for a while. I had ridden him mony a time wi' 
nocht in's head — in fact, the halter was little mair nor a 
matter o' form, for he gade fully better wantin't ; sae, 
catchin' him by the mane, I bang't on's bade, cheery and 
licht wi' the sonsie dram, and awa' we budge't. 

"It strack me, twa or three times o' the road, that 
Charlie was rather oot o's leige pousture that nicht. He 
blew fiercely wi's nose ilka noo and than, an' whiles stoppit, 



an' snnflrt the grun', and lookit roun' aboot as tho' he 
been meditatin' something nae chancie. At last, we hears 
the Ess o' Feugh, roarin' like thim'er o* the frosty air ; 
Charlie cockit his lugs, as though he had mindit o' the 
soun', and cheer't up till a brisker step.. Whan we cam' 
near the briff, I began to think it would be naething wrang, 
seein' I had been spendin'.a sma* thing heedlessly, to cheat 
the tollman oot o's fee for iiiat.time; and; as*l ken't' the 
foords up the water wad be wadeable enexigh, I took the 
south side track, at the fit o' the braes o* TilwhiMy^ that are 
a' clad owre wi' woods noo; and, aboOt a mile up, I turns 
Charlie in-with till an ebb place 'at I thocht I kent. The 
water was gey and black Uke, wi' sma' cakes o' ice hirslin' 
doun upo' ither, but, thinks I, I'll try. Charlie, however, 
wadna step in at the place 'at I thocht best, and there was 
a bit o' a stashie atween's for a wee; but I consider't ^at 
Charlie had aften shewn mair rumgumption about these 
matters than mysel, and ere a' was doon, I loot him tak's 
ain way. Sae he snappers up a gey bit amo' the stan^,, 
and, after keekin' about him for a moment, he sprang in' 
wi' sic a sudden vengeance 'at I fiew aff's back like a 
feather, and lichtit o' the croon o' my heid hynd oot owre 
amo' the stanes. For a gliff I kentna whailr I was, but I 
was rous't wi' a soim' like the din o' a mill, and there was 
a snicherin' lauch mixt wi't that cade dirlin' thro' me. I 
managed to glowre up, and saw — Qie Lord keep's for ever, 
amen! — I saw a thing hobblin' i' the water — it had'tiie 
shape o' a horse, but the mane o't seem't to be mad^ o' wee 
fiery serpents, curlin' thro' ither, and spittin' bumin' brun- 
stane! I got up in an agony, and just gat dina't to the 
road, but farer I cou'dna, for mv senses left me; and it was 
nae won'er, for it was clear 'at I had been ridin' for 
miles o' the back o' the accursed kelpie. Ere I cam' 
richtly to myself, it was braid day-ucht, and I crap 
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shiverin' awa' hame-with, aad by the road met my 
auldest lassie in girite terror,, and ber mither had 
ta'en the ither road in a like state, for Charlie had 
l^en gotten lyin' o'! the loan, V the deadthraw, whan 
they raise i' the morning By the time I gat hame, the 
creature was stiff, and cauld j and the pacis, wi' a' my 
earthly substance, wiaur gane too — lost for evermair." 
The tegfs, which had been for some time gathering in the 
eyes of poor Stephen, now burst out in a resistless torrent, 
and his tongue refused to utter. a single remark on his 
unf ortiinate adventure, . 

!^'Aye, aye," said the farmer, after a few minutes of 
sympatjietic silence, ''it's plain eneugh 'at ill spirits are 
aften permibtit to appear as the iDstruments o' reproof or 
wamin', and whiles, we bein' shortsichtet in thae matters, 
tl^e oause o' their appearin' canna weel be seen;, but it's 
seer eneugh there's aye a purpose to answer whan they're 
rj^der't veesible. lliere was I>avie Blair o' the Wimplin'- 
rig^ as reckless a widdifu' as cou'd ha'e been gotten in ten 
panshesr-j-he gat a fleg wi' the kelpie 'at dousen't him for 
a'sc^a" 

"Hech^ man! fat way was'tT said Wilkie, brightening 
up a little. . . 

" OIl ve see, he had a michty notion o' fishing — and a 
lucky nsner he was. Mony a braw sa'mon did he heuk in's 
day;.an't grew intil.siccan a method wi'm, till, even o' the 
ford's day, he widna .bide f rae the water, bu^ stealt awa' 
into^pairts oot o' the ga,te, and there he pl/t his rod whan 
ither fouk waur nrayin*. But ae Simday, i' the time o*^ 
aermpn, just's he'd- casten^s line.o' the water, there gat up, 
atweeii him and the trees o' the opposite bank, a lang pillar 
o>' ipist-^it shot un and up, till, at length, it began to droop 
at the upper ^n^ .whilk wore doun upo' the water, and 
atut^e, there like a rainbow. Davie glower't till he, at last,, 
saw ftomething like a horse comin' splashin' through the 
misty arct-^but I fear he bade to see nae mair; and, as he 
ran crashin', through the hawthorns and the brimmles, he 
heard the jrout. o the kelpie's weel kent lauch stounin*^ 
tjirough the woods like the soreighs o' a bugle horn. Frae 
that (Siy forth Davie Blair was an alter't man." 
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"Sandy Ewan, the auld Boatmaii o' Inch-bare^ had a 
queer rig wi' the kelpie," said Stephen. 

" I blieve, I heai'd tell o' that/' said the fanner, " but 
I'm seer I cou'dna tell the story richtlj noo, although I •was 
a grown chiel whan't happen't/' 

; " It yrsL^ ae terrible nicht o' wind and rain. The De€f 
c^m' doun tum'lin' like mountains. Saunders had harlVs 
b6at oot q' the water mark, an' closed*s door for the nidit, 
sensible 'at nae travellers wad need's help, tffl the storm 
abatit. It Was hardly like an earthly nicht — tiiie wind had 
a roar such as Saunders had never heard. Whiles it gade 
by as tho't had been a -thing wi' a thoosan' reeshlin* wings 
—syne there wad be laigh murmurin's, like f earf u' worcu^ 
for a wee, and then 'twad gangtotttin' and rairin* aJanff like 
the trumpets o' twenty armies, and wi' a force fit, ye'd ha'e 
thocht, to carry the warld awa'. 

^' Saunders was attin' amang his weans listenin' to the 
teUipest, and, us't as they a' waiir to the din o' wind and 
water, a sudden roar and a ntsh wad aften come that gart 
ilk ane start and look towards the roof, whan, a' at ance; 
Saunders bang't haul up frae's chair — * l)id ye hear that,' 
Bell V said he till his wife. . 

"*It was Only the skirl o' the wind man — a flaff o' th« 
blast ^amang the auld trees i' the crook o' the water.' But^ 
frae Bell's alar!med look, it was evident eneugh 'at her faith 
in her aan opinion was onything but strong. 

"'That's nae this wind, 'oman,' quo* Saunders, 'or else 
he's gotten new pipes,' — ^and he had hardly spoken, whan a 
lang dowie cry soundit aboon the sough o' the- el^nents, 
wi* sic a meltin' mou4*nfii'riess as gart the blude o* the 
listeners rin cauld. 

"*Gude watch owiib us P said the wife, and the weans 
shudder't, ' and crap closer to her and their father — and 
again the cry thrill'd owre the water, sadder and deeper, 
and mair aflPectin' than ever. 

"*Isna't richt like the voice o' a drownin' (Sreature V 
quo' the gudewife. Satmders Ewan was the bauldest man 
upon a' iJee's banks — * An't please Gude, Fll gae furthand 
see,' quo' he: 

" * Ou, m^! are ye daft.?' says his Wiife, haUdin' him hy 
the coat tails; *ye dinna ken fat ye're sayin' — it's the 
kelpie, Til be boun'.' 
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^''Kelpie or no kelpie,' quo* Saunders, 'I canna sit 
here and hearken till a squeel like that. It's maybe some 
puir thing waahen awa' by the speat, and gotten a haud o* 
some bit buss or heish stane ;* — and Squanders whuppit 
himsel* clear o' the wife, and furth he scuds to the edge o' 
the water. The cry cam' again f rae anent him o' the mrer 
side. Saunders push't his boat into the black boiling flood 
— ^he had the best boat atween Aberdeen and the l3nn o' 
Dee, and weel it was for him; for the water was in siccan 
uproar as he had never seen. The curl't waves dash't 
aroun' him, yowlin* as though they'd hae swallow't him up 
ilka instant, and the foam gaed drif tin' ower him like a 
shower o' snaw. But the dowie cry was aye heard atween 
the thuds o' the blaat, and, wi' a strong and determin*t arm, 
Saunders push't through a\ Whan he reach't the ither 
baok, there was nae livin' thing to be seen — ^he call't, but 
gat nae awswer ; hooever, the neist minute his boat dipt 
o' the side neist the lan\ as though a heavy thing had stept 
intil't, and Saunders's heart sank a wee, but he push't aff 
wi' nae words, and the wind and the waves seemt to cabn 
down as he hasten't back. 

" The horn o's boat had hardly touch't the sward on's 
ain. side o' the water, when something bang't oot wi' sic a 
vengeance as gart her stoit baxjk for a yard or twa ; but 
Saunders, wha had nae will to the wark knger than need 
micht be, dash't. in again, and lap hastily adiore. A voice 
&ae. the-gloom asked what was his fare. Saunders made 
answer, 9mt he never took ony thing for boatin' f ouk o' 
that kind ; whereupon, a sough like a horse rinnin' aff was 
beard, said severs^ verses o' a sang cam' back upo' the wind ; 
twa o' the lines waur— 

" * The Dee 8*all be quiet and mercifu' ever, 
While you or your sons ha'e a boat o' the river.* " 

** Hech, man !" said the farmer ; " but, I believe, it's a 
terrible place for kelpies up aboot Inch-bare. Afore the 
brig o' Potarch fell, the kelpie was heard playin' on the 
addle ilka ither nicht, and singin' sangs 'at maist enchantit 
the f ouk 'at heard them. There was a chiel' harkenin' his 
meesic, when the brig gaed doun." 

" They're a weel natur't set o' kelpies up aboot there, 
though,'' observed the packman, witJi a heavy sigih. "But 
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boo ifi't 'at the kelpie appears sae meikle aftener than the 
real deil." 

" Oh, haith, the de'il shoots oot's horns mony a time, 
though there be less word o't noo!" said the farmer. 
" He gaed aboot bodily like, for the better pairt o' a winter 
o' the Grarrol hill ; and there was auld Mains of Dunni- 
deer, owre i' the Gerry, had a fecht wi'm nae mows nor 
ordinar*." 

" I've heard bits o' that story, mysel, whan I was i' that 
pairt o' the oountra," said the pedlar, " but I never gat a' 
richt version o't, I'm thinking, f or't was really a daft like 
story." 

" Oh, ye see, there was five or sax branglin' north countra 
farmers met at the ale in a public house, east a bit frae 
Dunnideer, and they swigi^t awa' at the pith o' the maut, 
till they waur a' gaylie to Hve. Syne they began to brag 
o' the michty things 'at they'd doon i' their day, and there 
wasna ane but had been maist as gude as Jack the Giant 
Killer ; but Mains o' Dunnideer dang them a' by far. The 
won'ers 'at he'd wrought gsued by human belief, and some 
o' the company at length nintet as meikle ; upon which, 
Mains gat intil a michty passion, and swore by a' 'at was 
gude and holy, 'at he'd fecht the black deevil himsel' ; * for,' 
says he, * I've doon something o' the kind or ever noo, I'm 
thinkin'.' 

" Hardly had he spoken when a heigh rap cam' to the 
door. The diinkers didna like the soun' o't at that time, 
an' as Mains averr't himsel the bauldest o' the pairty, they 
l^ocht it but richt 'at he sud gang and see fat was wantit 
Mains was nae ways sweer, sae he opens the door, and there 
stude a grite meikle black man, wi' a beard like a whin 
buss, gay fiercelike een, and a short knotty stick in's han'. 

" * Weel man, fat*s aAoo V quo' Mains. 

" * Ye' say ye'll fecht the deevil,' said the black man. 

" * Aye, faith, an' fat for no V says Mains. 

" * Weel, are ye ready to stan' to yer word,' says the ither ; 
*gin ye be, just come oot the way here for a moment.' 
^ " * I'm no willin' to leave my friens the ben here for a 
wee,' replies Mains; * but gin't be nae inconvenience fye, 
111 meet ye after we sinder, ony gate ye like, gin't binna 
far oot o' my way.' 
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^ ' Let it be o* the West Haugh, theo^ just as ye torn on 
o' yer ain toun. That maun fit ye V 

'^ ' O capital, capital,' quo* Mains. , So he shuts the door 
i* the blacK man's face, and boun's him to the ither en', aa 
gin naething uncommon had happen't His companions 
waur anxious to ken wha had chappit, but Mains only 
said 4t was a body wantin' to speak wi* me.' But for a' 
that, he wasna hauf sae crackie as he^d been afore ; and 
though he drank on, it was manifest *at he was growin' 
soberer wi* ilka bickerfu' ; at length, aboot the twalt hour, 
the pairty spak of Eonderiti' an* Mains lookit at's stick 
something particularly. It didna seem to please him^ and 
he sought to niffer wi' ane o's neipers^ but the man wadna 
hear o*t, sae. Mains wore awa', ami't as he was ; and as he 
was daunenn' down the biiae tiU's ain ^grun', he see's the 
black man, staadin' waitiil' him' on a ley rig o' the haugb, 
the lave o' the riggs on ilka side bein* plough't, but whan 
he cam* down to tne place, haith the caUant was awa'. 

^ Upon this^ Mains gathert' a fiercer courage than ever ; 
and he raist^s voice, and challeng't the black num to come 
forward, be hie deil, be he not. There was nae answer, till 
Mains repeatit- s summons the third time, and then, I trow 
he was answer't till's heart's contentm^t ; for firat there 
cam' a stour o' clouds owte the moon^ and the sky grew as 
black as a peat bank, aa^d syne the liohtning gaed gushing 
abroad like spouts o' molten fire, and the thimder yell't 
till the earth a' shdok, and palrt o* the auld tower o' Dun- 
nideer cam' tumliii' doun the hill. There was a skirlin' 
aroun' as o' wulcats and fumarts fechtin' ; and in a glifif 
the black man was stan'in' forenent Mains, wi' a red 
nichtcap on, and a gude hazel rung in s haun. Mains had 
been something dauntit wi' the sough ; but whan that was 
owre, he cam' till himsel again. 

^' ' I didna want to finish ye a'thegither,' says the Deil ; 
' ye're nae an ill chiel, and I wantit but to fiey ye ; but it 
seems that winna sair, sae I'U brak Uka bane i* yer skin 
without ony mercy.' 

" ^ Ye're ain skin 'ill maybei be something sair gin the ' 
time ye do a' that,? says Mains. 

** * Weel, here's at ye,' says the Deil. 

"* And there's tqyou!^ quo' Mains, i^ferildn' the Deil o' 
the croon, till the fire skytit oot through the nichtcap. 
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Syne there was a tulzie, sic as liasiia b^eu seen sm* the war 
of the angels. Tlie ley-rig was owr$ narrow for them, and 
whan they snappert in amo' th^ plengh't gran*, they verily 
gart the furs flee i* the aiir wi* their feet, as though they'd 
been twa mad scrapin' bulls. But Mains bruik's staff a' 
to nocht at last, and was forest to stoit arselins awa frae's 
enemy. He came luckihr upo* the pleugh, whilk ye ken's 
a sacred implement *at (Jeils daunia touch. Sae the black 
chiel stude back, and cam' nae farer. Upon this, Mains 
bethought him, and wi' a* speed he slacks the cou'ter oot 
o' the pleugh, iand flees upon's enemy like ony tiger ; but 
the deil wadna stan' war wi' the cou'ter, and he tuke to 
speelin' the brae wi' a' the speid imaginable. Mains pur^ 
su't hard ; and, by the time the deil was foment the 
houses o' the Mains, the gudeman was close at's heels, 
whilk, whan the deil lookit roun' and saw, his vera tail 
curFt wi' fear o' the cou'ter, and he forthwith darn't i' the 
logie o' an auld kiln. 

" Mains, although his corruption was nae doot sairly up, 
wasna sae fool-hardy as attack the auld boy i' this place o' 
lodgement ; sae he cries on's ploughmen, wha sleepit i' the 
stable laft nae far aff, to come and assist. Ane o' them 
keeks oot, wonderin' fat cou'd be adee. * Come here, man,' 
quo' Mains, * and fesh the stable fork wi' ye.' When the 
chiel' cam' with the fork. Mains was stan in' foment the 
auld kiln furnace, and he orders his man to * gae to the 
tap o' the kiln and poker oot that chap.' The feBow, after 
a while, cryt doun to Mains * at the chap cair'tna a hair 
for the fork. *Ding down stanes on him, then,' quo' 
Mains ; * gin that dinna set him oot we'll bury him up.' 
Doun gaed ae hurl p' the auld wa', and syne anither, and 
at last oot spangs the auld chiel by Mains ; but he gatna 
aff vera easy for a's speid. Mains cam' owre the rumple 
o'm wi' the cou'ter sic a vengeance, as gart him play heels 
owre head. His red nichtcap flew aft, but he steydna to 
gather't up, I trow. * Ye've won't and ye may weayt !' he 
roar't oot, as he departit. Agreeable to the hint. Mains 
did sae ; and his name for ever after was Ding-the-deevil." 



Laughably ridiculous as the foregoing little stories may 
be, they are verbatim copies from the oral " Thousand aa4 
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One" of our rural patriarchs. IVom the solexonity which 
accompanies the recital of tales of this stamp, it is carious 
enough to be convinced that no more than twenty or thirty 
years ago, sudi and similar absurdities found the encour- 
agement of ready belief. The memories of a few old people 
are already the only repositories of this species of traditional 
lore. Not one of the present generation has had the honour 
ol a personal interview, that I am aware of, either with the 
Prince of the nether regions or his brother the Kelpie; but 
I hope none of them have forgotten that 



" Such things were, 

And were most wonderful" 
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Cfndewife. And was that true ? 

Will. For what I know it was ;— 

At least I made it not. 

John, But, gademan. 
What do yon think abont it ? 

Ovdenan. Why I think— 

I think^n truth I cannot tell ! Such tales 
Our fathers, with most potent faith, believed ; 
They might be true— I Know not 

W. M. Hethebington. 

Evert traveller, or tourist, who has crossed the Grampians 
by the Caim-o'-Mount road, must reoollect the beautiful 
valley of Glendye. It lies like an oasis in the desert; — a 
spot surpassingly fertile and romantic, in the heart of a 
district as barren and dreary as imagination can ever picture. 
To describe its matchless and almost endless variety of 
scenery is not my present intention. It has other attrac- 
tions besides the gale-stirred music of its many groves, the 
murmur of its deep, willow^skirted stream, or the wild 
beauty of its dingles and flowery hofans — these hidden 
retreats of inanimate nature. It is the glen of a thousand 
legends — the birth-place of brave and cruel men — the 
home of countless witches and wizards — ^the gala^spot of 
the merry fairies — the melancholy brownies place of 
mysterious sojourn. 

In the centre of a field, near the highway, stands a lonely 
ash tree, a decaying index of the spot where^ sixty or 
seventy years ago, st^d the cottage and kail-yard of Colin 
Massie, a warlock, whose astonishing strength of body was 
only equalled by his cruelty, and the extent of his fearful 
knowledge. He was not a native of Glendye — none knew 
from whence he came ; but his accent, although not 
absolutely foreign, was widely different from that of the 
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place where he so long chose to sojourn. In his day, there 
were many of his caste in Scotland, but none who could 
be for a moment compared with him in depth of unla^w^ 
fui lore, or shocking hideousness of figure. His stature, 
even when curtailed by the sloop of age, exceeded six feet; 
his long hair hung far down his bent back, lank, wiry, and 
weather-beaten; the hue of his seamed and writhen brow 
closely resembled that of very ancient parchment ; his eye, 
for he had but one, glowed with a yellowish Jight far more 
horrifying than the glance of a death candle; as for his 
nose, that was past the power of description./ Two long 
narrow teeth overtopped his lower lip, like the forked 
tongue of a serpent; his breath came from the abyss of his 
broad breast with a sound very like that whi(^ is heard 
when the screw is" twisted to the bottom of a cork that 
holds in durance a bottle of verj^ lively ale. These peculi- 
arities of appearance were momfied by a certain majesty 
of manner — a reckless and scomfid bearing, which, 
leagued with the universal acknowledgement of his 
superhuman power, made him dreaded even by those 
whose rank was more exalted than that of his immediate 
neighbours. 

In Colin Maasie's life time, the witehes of Deeside held 
their monthly meetings, with their grand master, somewhere 
near the sources of the Water of Feugh; on those occasions, 
Colin alvavs acted the part of chief miostreL Latterly, in 
the days of Tarn o' Bhanter, his Satanic majesty disdained 
not to favour his minions with a tune on the bagpipe him-* 
self; but whether he was at this time too proud to demean 
himself by submission to such a vassal-like office, or deemed 
Colin the )better minstrel of the twain, is not exactly know; 
but certain it is, that on every last nicht of the moon, the 
shepherds in their lonely sheilings heard the wail of 
the wizard's chanter vexing the quietude of midnight^ 
and that sound set them speedily to their prayers, for they 
knew that then the mischevious agents of darkness were 
all abroad, 

One striking and invariable characteristic of warlocks 
and witches, is their partiality for aerial tourificationa A 
stalk of ragwort, a broom-stick, and several other odd 
substitutes for a Pegasus, have from time to time been 
used by th^se high-flying gentry ; but Colin possessed ft 
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trustier steed than any of his contemporaries. There is a 
popular Scottish rhyme, which runs thus — 

" Sic things may be 
As swine to flee, 
But they're nae vera likely birds." 

The scoflfing saw was, for once, entirely out of point. A 
huge black boar,* of, apparently, eighteen or twenty stone, 
followed our hero wherever he went, and was his trusty 
ateed when he made a pilgrimage to the stars. Mounted 
on that creature's back, he would ride a race with the wind- 
driven cloud — pull Sirius by the beard — chuck the yoimg 
moon under the chin, and ravish a kiss, en passant, from 
the beauteous morning, as she stood on her own threshold 
of the east. These feats oi the warlock may appear extra- 
vagant to many, but they ought to recollect that, when 
man is robed in power, to set bounds to his presumption 
is no easy matter. 

Colin's mother and brother lived with him in Glendye. 
The brother seemed older than Colin. He was a little ugly 
half-witied creature, but eminently mischievous. As for 
the mother, she was as arrant a witch as ever mingled a 
9pell or knotted a rope. 

At the period of which I write, the parishes of Birse and 
Strachan were the best cultivated portions of all Kincar- 
dineshire. They were, at that time, divided into very 
small estates, as many remnants of orchards, high strong 
walls, and tasteful gateways, like the bricks in Jack Cade's 
chimney, " remain at this day to testify." The young men 
of these domains were wild and lawless, sacrificing every 
little joy and convenienc^i of their vassels to their own 
restless chase of pleasure, Among these, however, young 
Bussell of Tillyfruskie was a redeeming object — a youth 

fenerally beloved, although, in some points, his character 
ore too close a resemblance to that of his companions. 
His habits had a dissolute taint — ^the joys of woman and 
the wine cup being his highest aim, But he had a hearti 
tender and kind; and the rude points of his character were 
phaded and softened by the presence of a frank and bene- 
yolent spirit. His passion for hunting was extreme; and 

* tJpon a sow-swine, whose farrows were nine, 
Old Baubo rideth alone. 

Paust. — Shdleifs Translation^ 

? 
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when the weather was such that the birds of the air and the 
beasts of the earth could be abroad, Tillyfruskie wasaknost 
hourly on the hills. One day, when out in the vicinity of 
Glendye, a hare of uncommon size started from the heather 
near his feet — ^bang went the Laird's gun; but although he 
was reckoned the best marksman of the county, and the 
creature, when he fired, scarce four lengths of his gun 
distant, away she bounded over the hill. Vexed and 
chagrined, the Laird examined the form, and, from its 
appearance, judging it to be regularly occupied, he went 
on, with a determination of retummg the very next 
day. 

Accordingly, on the following morning he was again on 
the road to Glendye, carrying his favourite gun, which was 
never uncased on ordinary occasions. With this piece he 
had never been known to aim unsuccessfully, and it was 
therefore distinguished by the appellation of " The Mes- 
senger." He reached the scene of his former day's ill luck 
— up started the hare — the Messenger yelled forth his 
summons— 'twas vain! Away scudded puss, lightly and 
unhurt; nay, she even halted on a knoll at no great dis- 
tance, and seemed to listen deridingly to the ebullition of 
the Laird's anger. 

" By the Powers of Provocation, this must be the devil! 
or, more likely, the famous witch of Glendye. Halloa, you 
old jade! Beware — I have not done with you yet!" For 
several days, however, circumstances prevented him from 
revisiting the spot; and when, with a silver coin in his 
gun, he again came to attempt the completion of his threat, 
the seat of the provoking hare was empty, and the morning 
dews glittering within it. 

The circumstance seemed to be forgotton, until one day 
that the Laird was returning from a distant hunting 
excursion, accompanied by Laurie Dhu, a garulous middle- 
aged Highlander, who, at Tillyfruskie, fUled the various 
offices of errand-goer, groom, whipper-in, &c., &c. As they 
crossed the hills above Glendye, the Laird said to Laurie, 
*' West the way a little here, I was two or three times 
driven to swear by an old witch in the shape of a hare. 
What if we should start her to-day 1 Have you any silver 
about you, Laurie ? I happen to have none to-day." 

." Pyta Lhort, yer honour! she thinks ye nefer happen to 
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pe petter. Teil a copper ha' crosst my luf e these seven 
months — Hoo cou'd I ha' ta silver. 

" No joking just now, Laurie — lend me sixpence. I'll 
not forget it; and the hare shall be yours, fur and all, 
which is at present worth tenpence." 

" She'll no pe carin', though, aboot tat hare 'at needs 
ta silver. Come awa, yer honour. Ugh, its nae mows 
f ashin' wi' them !" 

But the Laird was resolute. So Laurie, after rummag- 
ing, with many groans, the abyss of a deep and capacious 
pocket, fetched up a very ancient-like purse, from which 
he produced the required coin, and with much apparent 
reluctance handed it to his master, who dashed it down 
the barrel of his piece, and approached the spot where, 
erst, lodged the mysterious hare. Up started the same 
grey and overgrown quadruped — the Laird fired; the hare 
fell, and rose, and fell again; but succeeded in gaining the 
brink of a ravine, wherein she disappeared. Laurie and 
his master ran forward, and on looking down, beheld, with 
beating hearts, an old woman, with dislie veiled hair, 
writhing in agony. 

The heart of the young Laird sunk within him. He saw- 
it was the mother of Colin Massie — a woman universally 
detested; yet he approached her, and, in a tone of real 
tenderness, implored her to forgive his recklessness. He 
called on Laurie to administer a little of the contents of his 
spirit flask, after receiving which the carline seemed to 
revive a little, but scowled frightfully around without 
attempting to speak. The Laird could not endure these 
fiendish looks ; and, ordering Laurie to bear her to 
the neighbourhood of her son's cottage, he turned 
away. 

Laurie, although he would have sooner undertaken to 
cross the Hellespont in a storm, contrived to get the 
wounded witch on his back, and staggered on among the 
rocks, until, fairly breathless with his burden, and 
harrassed by the asperities of the way, he threw her to 
the groimd with a half audible curse. The hag turned 
herself rapidly from side to side for a few moments, and 
then, with a terrible groan, gave up the ghost. 

Laurie looked perplexed ; scratched his head for a 
minute, and was then about to make all haste away, when, 
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on turning round, he beheld, to his inexpressible dismay, 
the tall gaunt form of the warlock bending over him, with 
a light in his companionless eye that almost withered the 
heart of the astounded serving man. 

" What means this ? In what way happened this ?" 
vociferated the furious warlock. 

" Oigh, ogih ! Shust — shust — shust," and Laurie fell to 
scratching his head again, with redoubled perseverance. 

"How was it ? Speak, menial! Speak this instant, or 
111 crush your worthless soul out!" 

" Ochree ! ten 'twas shust this way, — Te haye get pang 
up — my master shoot — te peast turn heels-strah-head, 
heels-strah-head, owre, and owre and owre again. We rin. 
on to tak' her — put — shoor as she's a porn Christian — tere 
was nae mair put this auld wife in te tean." 

" Was there aught unusual in your master's gun ? Say 
it quickly — no prevarication with nieP^ 

"Oigh! she pelieves maype sae. Shust a pit o' some- 
thing put in, by reason she think the shot no eneugh 
strong." 

" Away ! out of my sight, then ! and hark — tell vour 
master that his silver shall be repaid a thousand fold! 

For three nights after this the voice of wild lament was 
heard within the dwelling of the bereaved warlock. Where, 
or in what manner, he performed the last duties of a son, is 
not known, but for many weeks he was never seen to stir 
abroad. At last, on a fine sunny forenoon, he again crossed 
the threshold of his cottage, he was welcomed forth by the 
blithe voices of birds from the trees of his garden. The 
sweet gale was sounding in the woods — ^tlie deep fitful bark 
of many hounds resounded among the hiUs — the glory of a 
fading rainbow gilded the white vapour that lingered in the 
upper entrance of the glen, and occasional shower drops fell 
glancing through the sunshine, like pearls swept from the 
pavement of heaven. 

From the benign aspect of nature the old man inhaled 
a draught of pure delight; and grasping his staff, whose 
properties of wonder, by the by, far surpassed those told 
of Major Weir's celebrated stick, he wandered away among 
the mountains, with a step more light and a brpw less 
sullen than usual. He halted at the base of a higji cliff, 
and seated himself on a loose fragment of granite, The 
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top of the precipiece before him was feathered by a few 
stunted trees, but its sides were naked and riven, and at 
its bottom lay a thousand shapeless masses of newly fallen 
rocks, which the frosts of the preceding winter had 
loosened. On either side, barren and parched hills shut 
out the prospect, and the green eye of a spring, with its 
threadlike stream of silver, winding among the herbless 
hillocks, was the scene's only feature of liveliness. It was 
a place of stem gloom and deathlike solitude, and the 
warlock's dark features gathered their habitual frown, as, 
amid the mournful stillness of the spot, bitter recollections 
rose turbulently in his bosom. 

Anon he heard the approaching yell of dogs in the chase, 
and, as he looked upward, a stately deer leapt from the 
cliff, and gasped out his last breath beside him. The 
warlock had arisen, and was standing close to the remains 
of the beautiful animal, when he observed a horseman 
approach at full speed the verge of the cliff, where his 
steed, incapable of the sudden hsdt necessary for his preser- 
vation, went reeling, for a short distance, along the 
extremest edge. During that awful moment, the rider, 
with rare presence of mmd, disengaged his feet from the 
stirrups, and, grasping at the arm of a stout birch, 
remained suspended in mid air, while, the next instant, his 
horse rolled down the jagged breast of the precipice, and, 
with a heavy sound, fell dead among the rocks below. 
The youth let himself drop from the branch, and, flitting 
lightly and courageously from point to point of the rutting 
rocks, reached the bottom in s^ety. It was young Kussefl 
of Tillyfruskie. The warlock stood unnoticed near him as 
he bent for a while over the mangled remains of his 
favourite hunter, and then, with a grieved look, was turn- 
ing away. 

"Stay a minute, my young buck; you and I have to 
feather a hawk ere we sunder. Hast said a prayer this 
morning? 'Twill be your last, if you have; and, if you 
have not, 'twill be the worse for your sinful soul." 

At this unexpected address, the Laird turned round in 
astonishment. He looked upon the dreaded man, in whose 
coimtenance every evil passion seemed arising in terrible 
contention. The flush of human fear passed over his cheeky 
but, recovering himself, he thus retaliated — 
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" Out of my way, you thrall of Beelzebub ! I may thank 
your evil eye for this day's mishap, I suppose. Stand off, 
least I should be tempted to anoint your old carcase with 
my dogleash." 

" Bravely uttered, my gallant fere !" said the warlock, 
while an awful laugh rattled in his throat. " You are a 
youth of might, I'll warrant, and my limbs are old enough, 
as you have politely hinted; but look upon this staff— tis 
no great weapon — slighter and more feeble, at least, than 
your sword; yet, if your chicken spirit wills it, out with that 
blade, and may the fiend catch him who first shrinks from 
the trial r 

The superior address, peculiar bearing, and shockingly 
awful figure of Colin Massie, were of themselves sufficient 
to overawe the generality of those who conversed with 
him ; but his far lamed and well appreciated power over 
the beings of the invisible world, cast into the shade all 
his minor faculties of command ; and, when his eye was 
lighted up by anger, flesh and blood could not stand un- 
perturbed beneath its glare. Russell, although a youth of 
questionless courage, felt, while he confronted him, an 
irrepressible palpitation of heart, which he endeavoured to 
conceal under a mask of bravado, but would have given his 
whole earthly wealth to have been a thousand miles off 
when the warlock proposed the hopeless combat. Drawing 
his sword, however, and striving to comfort himself by 
recalling the consciousness of his " skill in fence," he made 
a desperate lunge at his adversary, who parried the thrust 
with a shock that thrilled to the very shoulder of the 
youth's sword arm. His fear now began to give way to 
the stirrings of anger, and he fought fiercely, but with 
an admirable watchfulness of eye, until a blow from the 
staff of his opponent made him spin round and round, with 
millions of stars and sparkles of light dancing, as he 
thought, around hSm. The warlock caught him, as he 
staggered, by the hair — the touch went thrilling through 
all Ms veins ; there was a rushing around him as of the 
wings of spirits, mingled with a wailing sound that smote 
all his faculties with a strange sickness. The sword dropt 
from his paralized hand, and he fell powerless over the 
arm of the warlock, who forthwith proceeded to drag him 
away in the direction of his cottage. 
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The Laird's companions had witnessed the combat from 
the heights with an anxiety and dread that prevented 
interference ; but, when they saw the youth dragged 
helpless away, they all leapt from their horses, and began a 
hurried consultation respecting a rescue. They at first 
thought of proceeding en niasse to the abode of the warlock, 
and liberating their friend by force ; but, from the charac- 
ter of that personage, doubts were introduced of the 
propriety of this expedient, and to send a delegate, with 
power to treat of the matter, was ultimately agreed on. 
No one, however, seemed particularly eager to volunteer 
his services on such an embassy. Several were wisely 
distrustful of their persuasive powers — others were short- 
tempred — many were silent from a natural antipathy to 
bodily injuries, and the whole were inwardly troubled 
with the superstitious dread so universal at that period. 

During this halt of resolution, Murdoch Farquharson, of 
Tillygarmont, glanced his eyes indignantly from one to 
another of the different hunters ; anc^ at last, with a lip 
curled by disdain and anger, he thus addressed them — 

" I see no one here who seems willing to remember that 
he has been merry and happy at Tillyf ruskie's board ; but 
no matter — I am glad that I can now prove myself hia 
friend in need — I'll deliver him, or perish with him." 

Murdoch turned away with an eager step, and speedily 
reached the warlock's cottage ; he entered without hesita^ 
tion, and beheld, with indignant amazement, the body of 
his friend stretched upon the hearth, and the brother of 
Colin Massie heaping branches of wood upon the fire till it 
roared far up the bl^k chimney. 

He turned hastily to the warlock, who sat at some 
distance with a look of malicious enjoyment. Eepressing 
the appearance of his feelings, Murdoch earnestly begged 
his friend's release, alive or dead, offering, at the same 
time, an extravagant ransom. 

" Your petition is useless, my good sir — seven times the 
value of the broad lands of Glentanner will not buy that 
villain's liberty. 

" I will sell every tree on my land, and the last steed 
from my stable, for his sake," continued Murdoch, dole- 
fuUy. 

" You waste your breath, sir — ^vainly — ^vainly. Though 
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you promised to pluck me down a star, 'twere all one — I 
should not mind it, I assure you." 

During this colloquy the Laird strove desperately, but 
in vain, to shake away the spell which enchained his 
powers of motion. Something terrible, but undefined, 
weighed down all his faculties, while they still remained 
keenly, and even unnaturally, sensitive. The fire was 
crisping his beautifid skin, and a horrid anticipation wrung 
his soTU, but every limb and muscle refused to act. 

" Since you equally disregard promises and entreaties," 
rejoined Murdoch, grasping violently the hilt of his sword, 
" I request to know if he is already dead, and if not, what 
you mean by toasting there, like a haunch of venison, the 
bravest and bonniest man of our country." 

" Why," replied the warlock, " I can tell you, to your 
comfort, that he is not dead, and that there are a few stem 
things which he must submit to before the life can escape." 

"Then have at your blood, you Hmb of the devil!" 
'shouted Murdoch, as his sword descended on Colin*s head 
with a force that might have cloven to the shoulders the 
hardest skulled native of the torrid ^one. Murdoch 
declared, " he heard the blade ring upon the hoary villain s 
brain-pan." 

" He might as well hae tried a quarry 
Or hard whin rock." 

The warlock started up, unscathed to be sure, but in a 
tremendous passion ; he grasped his staff, but Murdoch, 
who had heard a thousand and one stories of that weapon 
and its effects, was seized with such a fit of terror and con- 
sternation^ that he actually threw away his sword, and 
glancing from the warlock's door with the speed of light- 
ning, ran, up to the armpits, through a pool of highly 
coloured water that lay before the entrance. The wanock 
sent a loud curse after him, and then, re-entering his cot- 
tage, quietly seated himself in his former position, while 
his little ugly brother perseveringly kept up the huge 
blaze on the hearth. 

He had not sat long when the old lady of Tillyfruskie 
entered, for the news of her son's extraordinary captivity 
had run through the country like wildfire. She was a 
daughter of the Douglas of Tilwhilly, and at one time the 
loveliest, and perhaps the most haughty, dame of the north. 
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The warlock regarded her with a smile of sinister import 
as she crossed the floor with an air of stately dignity, and, 
without regarding either of the inmates, knelt down beside 
her son. She kissed his flushed cheek, and laid her hand 
on his heart, which beat with feverish violence. The azure 
veins that crossed his white forehead were dreadfully 
distended, but his respiration was quite impercetible. 

" Ian, my son, speak to me ! — Oh, lift but your eyes in 
mercy to her who bore you I" But the youth lay stlU. as a 
fallen statue. The tears burst from the yet lovely eyes of 
ihe widowed lady — she wound her delicate arms around 
her son, and, with desperate strength, dragged him away 
from his suffocating couch. 

"Forbear, lady I" said the warlock, rising from his seat 
" he belongs to one who parts not so easily from his prey. 

" Does he sleep ?" eagerly asked the lady, as if, till that 
moment, unconscious of the warlock's presence. 

" Aye, lady!'' he replied, " and his is the sleep that shall 
last through a longj long, night — even till that sleep fall 
which the sounds of earth can neither disturb nor break." 

" Ah, me !" moaned the lady, " and shall it be thus ! 
But what has my son done to call forth your merciless 
wrath ? if you must have a sacrifice, let me die, but, oh, 
spare the youth before you !" 

" Madam," said the warlock, " you could not be ignorant 
of your son's offence — he boasted of it in the field and at 
the wine. He has made me bewail a murdered mother 
—is it more than justice that his mother should lament a 
slaughtered son ?" 

lEe lady lifted her head from her son's bosom, and 
wiped her eyes, and raised her queenlike form to its full 
height. "Mark me, old man," she said, "the voice of a 
Douglas has never sunk in supplication. I have other 
means which I will use, and that sternly. I go, but if a 
hair of that youth's head is in the end injured by your 
malicious wickedness, a long deserved doom shall speedily 
overwhelm you." 

As the warlock stood on his threshold, contemplating 
the retiring figure of the spirited matron, he perceived a 
white and slender form gliding along the moor with the 
speed of a startled doe. " It is some witless gipsy coming 
to harass me with her pleadings for that young reaver, ' 
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said he, " but 'twill do no longer'' — he shut the door, and 
thrust the huge wooden bar angrily into its staple. 

It was the gentle and lovely Dora Harper of Ennochie — 
one who had been woed, won, and eventually forsaken, by 
the now humbled Russell. She knocked at the door of the 
warlock but he heeded not, although her deep sobbings fell 
audibly on his ear. The knocking soon ceased, and the 
warlocK after a while, reopened his door, when he found 
the beautiful girl prostrate from fatigue and excess of grief. 
Her face was turned upwards, and the tears glanced on her 
pale cheeks like shower drops on marble. In her abstracted 
haste she had suffered the winds to rob her bosom of its 
veil, and it shone forth in its dazzling whiteness, a sight too 
delicious for man to look on or describe. 

The warlock raised the dishevelled head of the uncon-' 
scious maiden, and called on his brother to bring water, 
with which he laved her hands and her wan b^row: her 
senses returned, but when she opened her eyes, and looked 
upon the grim figure that supported her, a sudden energy, 
linked with complete conciousness and recollection, seemed 
to inspire her, and she fled with a shriek into the cottage. 
When the warlock entered, he found her stooping with 
clasped hands, and streaming eyes, over what seemed no 
more than the breathless remains of her faithless lover. 
An imploring glance from those dark and tearful eyes 
slightly touched the old man's heart, and he said tenderly — 

"Maiden! afflict not yourself thus, — has not he whom 
you lament proved himself unworthy of those tears f 

" Oh no, no !" was all the grief -choked girl could utter. 
A sob burst from the youth's breast — the only audible 
token of animation betrayed since the commencement of 
his mysterious trance. 

Dora started with joy. "He lives ! he lives!" she 
exclaimed; " and I will bless thee, and pray for thee, thou 
dreaded man!" 

"Nay, maiden, say not so; your joy, I grieve to say, is 
unfounded. There was a time when the smiles and tears of 
woman were dear to me as the light ; but neither of them 
moves me now. They cannot, at least open the doors of 
mercy for Eussell of Tillyf ruskie. He must die, girl ; he 
must die!" 

Dora sunk on her knees. " Oh, if you have a spark of 
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precious pity — if you would not break the heart of an 
inoffensive woman, let him return in safety — let him live to 
call you merciful ! The world calls you cruel and wicked — Oh 
let the world see that the judgment is harsh and unkind." 

The warlock gnashed his teeth. "My curse on the 
world!" he exclaimed; " the world has made me what I am 
— the petrified shell of what I once was! Aye, maiden! 
this is the justice of men; they curse me because the scions, 
which they themselves grafted on my character, have borne 
fruit which they have found bitter and deadly. And he 
for whom you grieve, is he not like his brethem ? Did he 
not strive to gain your best affections, and, when successful, 
cast you to the earth like a faded and common flower ; and 
do you know that he has courted Chattan's heiress, and 
that the hand of the rich maiden is plighted to him ?" 

" I know it well," replied the mournful Dora ; " I know 
it all,— and yet I blame him not. I hoped to be bis; but it 
was the vain hope of a young and presumptuous heart. I 
was in no respect worthy to be his bride, and I feel so now; 
but still mv love for him clings to my heart, and will not 
depart. If he must die, I shall die with him. While he 
lives, I quit not his side; and when the soul forsakes his 
body, my heart will break and be at rest." 

The warlock paced the floor thoughtfully, and at times 
fiercely. By his muttering and gasping he seemed in dread 
contention with a demon within. At laat, taking the white 
hands of Dora between his own, he said, with terrible 
emphasis, "Maiden, you have conquered!" Dora's joy 
was breathless and wordless. 

"Aye, Dora Harper, the victory is vours," he continued; 
"how it is so, I know not; certainly the childishness of eld 
is upon me. The knees of my resolution shake all the day 
long; and words, that ought to pass like the wind, strike 
upon my feeble heart. Return to your home ; he whom 
you love so truly shall be free in body and in spirit ere the 
final sinking of the twilight. Can you trust to my pro- 
mise?" 

" I can, indeed!" said Dora, slowly retiring. 

"Bless thee! thou sweetest and gentlest of the world's 
daughters! K he whom your faith has gained refuseth to 
make you happy, hell is too light a guerdon for his 
incomparable perady and ingratitude." 
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When Dora had departed, the laird felt as if a cold hand 
passed slowly over his face — a strange change crept upon his 
piiiiifully acute senses — sleep, accompanied by defightful 
sensations, seemed stealing slowly upon him, and he gradu- 
ally lost all power of consciousness. 

He awoke on the spot where his combat with the warlock 
had terminated. His hair was wet with the dew of eTening, 
— ^the stars were all abroad ; but the silver line of the fading 
twilight still lingered on the horizon, and the white mists 
had not sunk from the cliffs into the valleys. He arose 
from the ground with a feeling of dizziness and languor. 
" Heavens !" he exclaimed, clasping his aching brow, " can 
all this be the dream of suspended life ? — the vision of a 
stimned brain ? No, no : 'tis impossible ! My trance, or 
whatever it has been, was like an age of wonder. I have 
seen far down the vista of coming years, — ^the shadows of 
my future life have passed before the eye of my mind like 
ghosts, now grim, and now beautiful ! But Dora! incom- 
parable Dora! I can think only of thy wild words of 
love, — of thy love, that lias been wickedly cast away by 
me; but it gladdens my spiiit to believe that I can reward 
thy constancy." With weak limbs, the youth made what 
haste he could homeward. His friends, to do them justice, 
had not been idle; and by the time he reached Tillyfruskie, 
a band had assembled sufficient, it might have been thought, 
to rout a whole army of gray-headed old men. The laird's 
safe arrival was hailed with a shout that shook the hills. 
The determination of the assembly to burn the warlock in 
his den, acquired additional force when the object of their 
anxieties appeared among them; but, with the aid of sundry 
well-selected draughts from his cellar, the laird finally suc- 
ceeded in quenching their hostile wrath; and loud mirth 
speedily followed the buckling on of armour. 

The events detailed in the foregoing pages occurred 
about the end of May; and the Parish Register of the 
same year bears the following record: — 

"JuUy the sixth. Married — Ian C. Eussell, of Tilly- 
fruskie, To Dorothy, y« daughter of Ewan Harper, y® 
gudeman of y« Ennochie." 
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We are na fou, weVe nae that fou, 
But just a dr^ppie in our e'e. 

BUENS, 

In a lone wayside tavern among the hills of KincardineT 
shire, lived Samuel Catanach^-the most reasonless and 
most insipid being that ever in the chimney-comer of a 
public house nodded, and smoked, and talked nonsense. 
He had, however, by dint of ipmioderate scoring, and a 
successfiil method of jumbling elements together, scraped 
up a respectable fortune for his rank. But although grow- 
ing rapidly infirm and useless, he evidenced no anxiety to 
retire from public life. In fact, I beUeve, that to have 
taken him from the atmosphere of a tavern, would have 
been like removing a fish from the water, or plunging a 
man into it. Sam could not have breathed in any other 
place. The poor creature had grown unable to endure a 
real drinking bout ; but it was his sovereign delight to sip 
half a glassful with one party, and a similar quantity with 
another ; to buzz about fropi room to room through the 
day, and to be, by the end of the afternoon, in the state of 
a man whom fatigue and liquor have severally combined 
to overpower. While in this state, he was frequently 
stuck into a comer by an evening drinking pai-ty, whom 
his remarks, the most strangely nonsensical that ever were 
uttered, kept in reiterated roars of laughter for hours. 
Sam considered all this in the light of compliment to his 
wit and talent for drollery ; and, until sleep bound up his 
tongue, it was never for a moment at rest. But he often 
indulged in extraordinary repetitions, and would sometimes 
recite three or four distinjct versions of the same story 
within the hour. 

Samuel's favourite companion was George M'Nab, a 
farmer, whose dwelling lay at no great distance from the 
tavern, a circumstance highly favourable to the interests of 
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the one and the inclinations of the other. The character of 
M^Nab was a tissue of shocking depravity. Many things 
were whispered of him which I forbear to repeat ; but it 
was at least openly enough known, that he beat and daily 
abused the most economical and mild-hearted helpmate 
that ever drooped by the neglected hearth of a profligate 
husband. Often, on his return from market, with the 
proceeds of his granary or sheepf old in his pocket, he would 
pass regardlessly by his own door, and proceed to the house 
of his neighbour Samuel, where he would sojourn perhaps 
for weeks ; and if, in the course of that time, his afflicted 
wife but for once ventured to intrude upon his vigils, the 
tongs or poker was forthwith launched at her, along with 
a volley of words far more wounding than the blow. 
Although there was no similarity of character between 
George and Samuel ; they seemed inordinately attached to 
one another. Indeed, George had, to all appearance, no 
real love to any living creature save his neighbour the 
tavern-keeper ; but for all that, on the eve of his long 
.expected bankruptcy, it was known that Samuel had 
refused to relieve him by the loan of a single shill- 
ing. 

It happened, iat a time when the sederunt of the two 
worthies had been prolonged to even a greater length than 
ordinary, that Mrs Catanach was necessitated to be absent 
from home for a day and a night. This was not considered 
in the light of any very lamentable bereavement by either of 
the parties ; for, as a counterpart to the mawkishness of 
Sanrs disposition, Mrs Catanach was a perfect randy — even 
the brutish temper of M'Nab was cowed in her presence, 
and he consequently hated her most cordially. The 
neighbours chuckled over a rarely occurring opportunity of 
giving full vent to all that was within, and that, too, in the 
roaring way which drunkards love. Mra M'Nab took the 
precaution of removing every thing out of the way that 
was composed of frail materials ; and it was a scheme of 
true female wisdom, for the remaining occuj)ants kept up 
an unintermittiug row for the whole day. Sometimes, 
when the liquor had begun to pall, they betook themselves 
to the strange and absurd diversion of the sweertree, — 
sometimes tliey stinick up a song in a note like an Indian 
yell, and like Indians, too, danced to it with ferocious 
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gestures — sometimes they rolled on the floor like dogs, in 
an ecstacy of sport, 

" And worried ither in diversion ;" 

And frequently they differed outright,* and thrashed one 
another with great good will. By sunset, however, they 
were nearly tired of physical activity, and they wore away 
the evening over the discussion of another half mutchkin 
or two, drank in comparative silence. A very dark night 
had set in, and its gloom and stillness seemed to have in 
some degree infused itseK into the minds of the two maud- 
lin topers ; for they sat gazing into the rapidly decaying 
fire with hanging lips and brows sullenly knit. At last 
Samuel broke the imnatural silence, by declaring himself 
ready to perish of hunger. 

" r yer ain house too !" exclaimed M*Nab, scomf uUv ; 
" man, ye deserve to die actually the vera death ye re 
speakin' oM" 

" As sure's I'm here it is sae though ; and the warst o't 
is, Janet's ta'en the key o' the aumry wi' her." 

George gazed upon his neighbour with a look of mingled 
reproach and alarm. " Faith, gin that's the case, I sanna 
bide wi' ye meikle langer, Tm thinking," said he. 

" After a' we'll maybe make an iU-f aur't shift," resumed 
Samuel ; " the bannocks, I see, are nae lockit up, and the 
kail pot's sittin' haK fou out the gate there." 

" Oh, ho!" cried M^Nab, " gin there's kail and bannocks, 
we'll manage brawly. But, 'sake, man, think about it, for 
I haena tastit ought mair solid than this blessed whisky 
sin' aught o'clock i' the momin', whan yer tinkler tongued 
jade o' a wife gaed awa!" 

Samuel having groped about the house for a considerable 
space, at last declared himself utterly unable to discover 
the exact situation of the kail pot. 

" 'Od hang't, hoo cou'd ye, ye auld gowk, wi' a house as 
black as purgatory ?" cried M'Nab, in evident impatience; 
for the mentioning of the kail — a dish which a man of the 
North prefers to every other edible, excepting a haggis — 
had given an edge of unexampled keenness to an appetite 
which had been long sharpening. 

" Sauf us ! I'm lookin' for the lamp, too; but whare it'll 
be, I canna mak oot neitJier." 
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"Gad, but this beats cock-feditin*!" said M*Nab, and he 
arose to assist his neighbour in the search; but, after a long 
and anxious investigation, the precise situation of the lamp 
remained as doubtful as that of the North-West passage. 

" Weel, the deevil's taen%" said M*Nab. 

" Gude faith has he !" reponded the landlord. 

" I'll hae nae shift but gae owre to my ain house and get 
a can'le." 

" 'Od, I wish ye wad, man, and I shall h'ae a fire on gin 
ye come back." 

" Ye keep a finely lichtet house as weePs yer neipers," 
said M^Nab to his wife; " ha'e ye sic a thing's a canle, my 
thrifty hen ?" 

"Na — never a candle — but there's plenty o' fir splits; 
shall I licht ane o' them ?" 

" Na, na, I'll save ye the trouble — just gi'e me a bunch 
o' them." This waa done instantly, and the gudeman was 
making his exit again in great haste, — 

" Fat are ye gaim to dee wi' the fir, Geordie ?" cried his 
wife, anxiously. 

"Something serious, 'oman — Something serious !" he 
replied in a tone of mock solemnity. 

George returned to the tavern with his bundle of dried 
bogwood, a splinter of which was speedily lighted, but it 
threw no light on the subject of the lamp. The kail pot, 
however was soon discovered at one end of the dresser, — 
"Hoo! curse ye, ye wadna speak!" said M^Nab, apostro- 
phizing the pot, which stood so quietly in its dark comer, 
without lid or handles. 

" S'all we pit it o' the fire for a mamentl" inquired the. 
landlord. 

" Na, na, man, that would spoil our food — 

" * There's cauld kail in Aberdeen, 
And castocks in Stra'bogie.' 

— There's naething i' the warld qualifies a rough dram like 
cauld kail." 

It may be proper to inform the reader that the Dee-side 
kail is not that heterogenous mass of all maimer pf vegetables 
which our brethren south of the Grampians similarly desig- 
nate — the kail in this district is composed of greens or 
cabbages alone, mashed, after boiling^ with cream or butte):: 
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and, in this state, forms really an agreeable dish, whether 
hot or cold. 

The kail pot was dragged into the middle of the floor — 
no dishing up was thought of, but with a long spoon in one 
hand, and an oaten cake in the other, the two worthies 
fought away manfully. The fir torch went out in a^ 
instant — "Never mind, we'll work awa," said Samuel; 
** gin ye come the way o' my mou', instead o' yer ain, Tse 
Itell ye." 

After an interval of interesting silence, M*Nab erected 
hinaself , and said, " Gad, Sammy, I think thae kail o' yours 
ha'e a droll-like taste — dinna ye think thae ha'e the taate o' 
uHe r 

"As the sow fills the draflT sours," said Catarach — "I 
think they rather hae the taste o* sa'mon, or herrin', or 
something o' that kind!" 

" Herrin' here, herrin' there," observed M'Nab, " I sanna 
fash wi' mair o' them, for there's a waterin' aboot my chaf ta 
'at I never liket sair." So, saying, he withdrew towards the 
fire, where a fit of puking assailed him. 

Suddenly Samuel exclaimed — " *0d, Geordie, man, haste 
ye and licht a bit o' yer fir, till I see fat this isl" 

George grumblingly obeyed, and Samuel, after rummag- 
ing the lowest deptns of the pot with his long spoon, 
succeeded in fishiag up into view the strayed lamp ! The 
friends stood for a space gazing on each other's countenance, 
where an expression of rising laughter struggled with th« 
curled lip of disgust. Samuel, at last, holdiug up the dirty 
looking vessel, gave utteianco to the following sapient 
sentence, which may be properly adopted as the moral of 
the story, — 

"Ye see, Geordie, man, There's naething can bs 

GOTTEN BUT WHARE IT IS!" 
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THE MIDMGHT COMBAT : 

A CHAPTEE FEOM THE AUTOBIOGBAPHY OF 
LAUCHLIN GRAHAMK* 



-Dread, my liege, 



We heard a olasb of 'weapous, aiid a clamour 
Of angry voices ; but ere we coul-d reach 
The scene, all this was hush'd, and we but found 
This bleeding wretch, who is, I greatly fear. 

Hurt mortally. Spf»ak, if thoii canst, poor man f 

: .Oh, that groan was his last I 

Old P&iy. 

I OFTEN wonder, while I look back on this period of my 
life, how it should have been that tiie lawless, desperate, 
demoralizing pursuit in which I had engaged, tilled me with 
no corresponding trouble of conscience. True, I was no 
longer the tender-hearted youth whom the bright eyes of 
.Hope enticed away as she pleased. I was no longer the 
easily moved enthusiast, whose evenings were feasting times 
of joy — of joy thrown around him from the lap of nature. 

* The following is, with the permission of its author, extract^ 
'from a MS. whidi was, about a year ago, handed to me for revisal. 
The writer is an old peasant, who has mingled with character^ of 
Almost every class, and whose powers of observation seem to bo 
more than ordinarily accute. The autobiography, of which the 
present portion forms the eighteenth chapter, is compiled from a 
Journal which the writer has perse veringly kept from the com- 
mencement of his fifteenth year. His delineation of character are 
frequently pleasing and graphic; — the scenes which he has wit- 
nessed are often striking — many of them are ludicrous— many of 
them are mournful in the extreme. Several of his adventures, 
particularly during that period when smuggling was nearly univer- 
Bal in the north of Scotland, are indeed "stranger than fiction.'* 
The MS. was compiled during a period of sickness and grief, and 
probably of want, in the year 1829. Whether or not it will be laid 
before the public, its author has not yet determined. 
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The time was long past when I sung at my field labour of 
the morning — ^and looked delighted on the hues of the 
earth and sky — and listened with rapture, in my hour of 
rest, to the song of the bird, and the bee, and the light 
summer wind. I had all but forgotten the time when I 
wandered away into quiet places, and in the evening 
silence felt my heart thrill over the lays of Ferguson and 
Kamsay, whom I strove to imitate in songs of love. I 
was now a being of hardened feelings — a grey-haired man 
of forty-seven — wearied and worn in a long fight for the 
support of myself and the dear ones whom Heaven had 
given me. I had been forced to abandon the pursuits in 
■ which my mind and taste delighted, to dig in the foul mines 
of the world, and come forth squallid and begrimmed, 
exhausted and unsuccessful. Penury and pain had narrowed 
. my aspirations and dimmed the brightness of my best days. 
The past contained little that could be recollected with ex- 
ultation — the future I could only look into with a troubled 
vision, and a sickly, panting heart; yet did it press forever 
on my thoughts — it was a cloudy dream of distress, a calling 
up of goading anxieties, that made me sometimes long aud 
pine for tiie dark breathless repose of the grave. 

All this was true, and all this must have troubled the 
springs of the pure and early feelings. Yet how was it 
that i could still kneel at night before God, and ask no 
forgiveness for a systematic aud daily practised transgres- 
sion of the law — of the law which his Holy Word bi£ us 
respect, since all law is imposed by those whom He has 
vested with earthly power '? Came it from inward deceit ? 
The human heart is the ' cunningest of sophists, and can 
hush the fever of conscience with balmy and grateful 
words. She can wrap a lying spirit in a robe of Hght, and 
paint the haggard cheek of crime with a hue like the 
blush of a harmless maiden. 

And who will dispute the power of example? Its 
strength is like that of the slowly waxing tree root, that at 
last splits the rock which the wedge and the blasting 
powder might have vainly assailed. An idol may stand 
unworshipped in its plain for a thousand yearb, and crowds 
may pass by, grinning in mockery, and blessing Heaven 
for the light within, and themselves for the strength of 
mind which resists the influence of delusion; but find one who 
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will come boldly and kneel before that idol, and, although 
its shape be hideous, and its features those of a beast, half 
a nation shall follow him who was first to adore. 

So I went with the multitude. The cheating voice within 
said — ^What is it to thee though many be crushed under the 
wheels of their idol's chariot ? They were not cast down 
by you; there is gain in your chosen path — ^you only elude 
the exactions of an oppressive statute. 

I was, at any rate, at peace with myself; — I need seek no. 
longer for the reason. Let me return to my history. 

The terrible exciseman, Malcolm Gillespie, had grown 
gtill more alert, and was better supported than ever. 
Scarcely a week passed without news of some immense 
seizure which he had succeeded in effecting. My first 
encounter with him — when, it will be recollected, my poor 
old pony, Caleb, lost an ear by a sabre blow intended for 
his master — was in the morning of his might, before he 
was able to keep more than one or two assistants, and 
before the extraordinary buU-dpg Port had been properly 
trained to his savage duty. This animal, so notorious for 
almost human wiles and supernatural strength and ferocity, 
had been of late killed in a desperate battle near Mony- 
musk, between Gillespie and his men, and a party of 
smugglers, headed by Donald Gumming and Norman 
M'liardy — the Perthshire smugglers, who had rendered 
their names so dreadful among the revenue people of the 
South country. These men, who had successively worsted 
all the gangers around Perth and Dundee, had been in their 
turn conquered by Gillespie; but Port was left dead on the 
field, having maintained his character as a fiend " in shape 
o' beast," in many a bloody engagement. The loss, it was 
said, drove Gillespie nearly beyond his reason, and it was no 
marvel, for the creature had preserved his ma sterns skin from 
many a severe tanning, besides being worth, as a gainful 
servant, upwards of £200 a. year. 

The plans and schemes adopted by Gillespie for se- 
curing information of the smuggler's movements were so 
various and ingenious as to baffle all suspicion. Some- 
times a country-looking fellow would come up among us 
with sundry samples of barley^— he would afl'ect much' 
wonder at our secret proceedicgs — beg to see a still at 
work — say he wanted a good many gallons of whisky for a 
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harvest home or christening feast, — and .by the latter 
means, have himssK assured of the time when the next 
cargo would be on its way to Aberdeen. He would 
contract, in the course of a few days, to deliver excessive 
quantities of his grain stock; but, as the Scotch saying is, 
" the first sicht o him was the hindmost," and a day or two 
brought about our ears Gillespie and his famous Cossacks. 

This plan of biting would of course soon become stale ; 
and then a dandy fellow, with a handsome pedestrian's bag 
on his shoulders, and a gold chain and appendages dangling 
from his fob, would arrive, in a dashing, careless, impudent 
way, among the hills; and he would kiss our plainest lassss 
— ^lodge all night in a smokey, uncomfortable bothy — sing 
queer songs with our wild young fellows at a tavern — range 
the hills, in search of the picturesque, with a guide, whom 
he failed not to suck to the core; and then, in a few days 
after the disappearance of this gentleman, up would come 
Malcolm Gillespie and his men, armed with axes, sword- 
sticks, and fire-arms, and having in their possession a map 
of the very grounds on which the principal stills were 
built; and then — what a smashing there would be! 

Once a mournful-looking old man, seemingly a little 
demented, made his appearance, with a sheet or two of 
greasy paper, filled with a well written tale of fire, and 
ruin, and heart-rending destitution. The people received 
him with kindness and pity, and ministered to his distress 
as became them; but, in brief space, we had good reason to 
be assured that he too was one of Gillespie's swindling 
agents. Alas! that deceit should dare to assume such a 
Ijarb! 

All the ballad singers, sweetie- wives, and cadgers of the 
district, seemed to be in league with Malcolm Gillespie. 
The very tinker who mended our decayed kettles " did a 
tale unfold." As for the man himself, and the reckless 
vagabonds who attended him, they seemed gifted with a 
sort of omnipresence. One night they would be on the 
Slug and Swanley roads far south of the Dee ; the next 
would find them among the hills of Craigievar, nearly 
forty miles north of the scene of their former night's watch. 
Sudden news would reach our quarter of an immense 
seizure on the Tarland road, or in the neighbourhood of 
Ciuny Cattle ; and a party of our Braemen would hastily 
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heave on their currachs, and hurry down Deeside in order 
to reach the borough before the vampires could be disen- 
gaged from their prey — when, lo! from the woods of 
Crathes or Drum, forth would start Gillespie and his Cos- 
sacks upon them. 

It must have been, that even after allowing the revenue 
a fair allotment of the spoil, a prodigious yearly income 
fell to this singular man's share ; but I believe it was spent 
as rashly and regardlessly as it was gained. He kept a 
disorderly and wasteful household, and not one of his 
neighbours would do him a good turn — even those who 
were no advocates of smuggling hated him vdth. ungovern- 
able bitterness. He entered into compromise with some of 
the illicit distillers on his own rounds, and, on paying a 
sort of black-mail tribute, they were exempted from seizure 
save once or twice a-year ; but these people, although, 
through his means, partaking of an illegal indulgence, adso 
held his very name m abhorrence, and did him in secret all 
the mischief in their power. The very harlots — whom he 
had rescued from misery and kept about Crombie Cottage 
in ease and luxury — reviled him when his back was turned, 
and lavished his substance on the blackguards who 
attended him. 

I think it was about the middle of March, in the year 
1821, that the event I am about to relate occurred. I cannot 
be certain to a day, for the journal which I had long 
delighted to keep regular, was in those days but slothf ully 
attended to. A number of us had agreed to go in company 
to Aberdeen by the high road — for the by-ways were now 
every bit as dangerous, and they could only be trodden by 
light laden horses, or people with flasks. We mustered four 
carts, containing in all nearly 300 gallons of aqua, the pro- 
perty of ten individuals, who were aU in attendance — some 
on foot, and some mounted on the battered ponies with 
which they usually took to market the produce of their 
bothies ; but carts, when that method could be adopted, 
were more to the purpose, since two of these could 
convey as much as five or six unharnassed horsea 
could,— thus leaving the proprietors more at liberty 
to act on the defensive. Let me endeavour to de- 
scribe the personal appearance, and afford such a 
glimpse as I can, at the character of the individuala 
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ipitbf whom I was, in the course of lids adT^tnie, 
associated. 

There was, first, Harry Gumming — no relation of the 
fore-mentioned Donald, be it observed ; he claimied direct 
descent from the celebrated Wolf of Badenoch. He was a 
strong built, dark compleyioned youth. He persisted in 
wearing the ancient garb of Caledonia, and an enormous 
^porran-mmdlach of goat's skin, ornamented in front with 
the scalp and bristly whiskers of a wild cat, which he had 
strangled with his naked hands. He was a fellow with the 
nature of an Indian — cruel, and of a brutish courage. 
Pain and danger he valued not a straw. Well might he 
claim affinity with the men of Ruthven, for a fiercer mortal 
eould not have been present at the burning of Elgin. H« 
wished to l)e our leader on this occasion, and it was granted^ 
on condition that he should ■ not carry pistols, nor, in fact^ 
Atty weapon save his cudgel. 

Next — at least in self-importance — ^was Hodge Guthrie^ 
farmer of Shammelin Haugh, but originally frcm the Low- 
lands. He was a fat, fiery faced man, with a rotundity of 
paunch not common. He rode a pony but a small degreo 
heavier in apj^>earance than himself, and, while in hit 
saddle, might have dealt a ponderous blow or two ; but 
when dismounted, he was as powerless as a French cuirasser 
in the same state. To have placed him in a cart as guard 
would have certainly been the most proper way of appoint^ 
ing him, for to disloge him fzom his post was next to impos- 
sible ; and if the hissing lead ranged clear of him, a few- 
dozen of bludgeon thwacks were never regarded, there was 
such a thick shield of brawn around his bones. He was 
perpetually whispering advices into the ear of his neigh* 
hour — low breathed, ardently vended aphorisms, none of 
which he was ever known to practice himself. He was a 
merry entertaining carle at times, however ; althougfa^i 
when females were present, sadly given to lewd discourse* 

In strange contrast to the portly gudeman of Shf mmeliii 
Haugh was the wrinkled, wall eyed, wry faced, Kobin 
Aigo. He had not seen above thirty winters; but he 
might have passed for a care-worn creature of sixty year% 
had it not been for his perpetual display of swinging 
activity. His features were as hard, and gray, and scranky 
jks th£ shattered comers o£ an old castle ; and then he. was 
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BO long and so lean^ that he might have been substituted 
for a wood-floater's sting.* He was as fiei'ce as a fumart.+ 
I have seen him twine himself about his adversary, and 
grin, and yeU, as though a red hot spit had been thrust 
into his vitals. Woe be to the man who underwent that 
grip, for it was fearful as the embrace of a serpent. 

There was Dan Kynock, of Lochin-Bawn — a poor, doited, 
drunken creature, who could utter nothing but oaths. To 
describe his face is impossible, for it was always deeply 
hidden in dirt. It was a bedabbled page, which no one 
could read a word of. The meanest clad potatoe boglej in 
the country might have scouted his dress. He was a sleep- 
walker, and was frequently found of a morning snoring 
away on the roof of a house. Many a one wondered that 
he never broke his neck — for a broken limb was of small 
account with him ; but Dan positively would mt kiU. I 
have seen him endure a beating, which I — and I was no 
milksop once — could never have recovered ; yet, on the 
very next day, Dan would be at his profligate song and his 
whisky stoup again, with his arm in a sling, perhaps, and 
his eyes nearly invisible, but wholly unhurt in spirit, and 
ready for another snooze in a gutter, if it should so happen, 
in his way homeward. 

Young Duncan Brodie was there too — a boy ill adapted 
it might have been thought, for the rough and dangerous 
profession which he had chosen. His mild blue eyes, and 
the feminine hue of his cheek, were no lit tokens of that 
sternness of heart and iron durability of purpose which the 
professed smuggler was called on daily to practise. Yet, 
strange as it may seem, this lad, so tender-looking and so 
young, had, when stirred up, the slashing, effective 
bravery of a mounted Tartar. 

Nor must I omit to speak of the handsomest^ the most 
gallant, and, in every respect, the best of our Braemen — 
Lewis Imrie. What a noble form and face was his ! What 
a splendid breadth of shoulder! and such finely turned 
muscular limbs! And so strikingly handsome were his 
features ! though masculine enough, they had nought of the 
Highland harshness of outline. There was, in his whole: 

• A polo wit.li which a boat or raft is pushed forward. 

+ The pole-<r«t. 

\ A Hgure erected la a potatoe field to scare away the rooks. 
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appearance, something far above the grade of a smilggler — 
far above the highest of the peasantry ; yet he was humbly 
enough born, as I have already noted. 

I have never seen the true golden hair save on that 
youth's comely head. In the days of my youth, 1 had in- 
deed written raving verses about golden ringlets, and so 
forth ; but when I came to think of the said ringlets coolly, 
and to look on them dispassionately, they turned out to be 
nothing fairer than conmion red, or a dingy yellow, or the 
hue of damp earthy sand ; or, at best,, a half-and-half sort 
of shade between red and auburn. The genuine golden 
hair is as different from any of these as a sunbeam is from 
the threads which the sealing wax leaves on your paper. 
It is a perfect rarity, albeit the singing men and singing 
women gibber about it daily. 

In the course of my memoirs, I have frequently spoken 
with high admiration of Duncan Imrie's character, and it is 
needless to recapitulate. The adventure in which, at this 
time, he was about to embark, was only his second in the 
way. Sorely did I grieve when I heard of his intention to 
pursue the tempting traffic; for I dreaded that his spotless 
integrity of mind, and genuine truth and tenderness of 
heart., would suffer deplorably from the connexions he 
would be forced to form, and from the scenes of infectious 
license and degradation which he would be led to witness. 
I urged him to think otherwise; but he spoke of his father- 
less sisters — of his sickly mother — of the example which I 
had myself set — so I held my peace. 

I have spoken of Duncan Imrie, and have thus worked 
myself out of the mood proper to describe the other mem- 
bers of our assembly. They were but a parcel of worthless 
vagabonds, however — incorrigible rascals, who took to 
smuggling, not from a want of common necessaries, but that 
they might drink as they listed, and still have wherewithal 
to satisfy their other craving lusts. Many a respectable 
youth and maiden has the smuggling spoiled tons for ever; 
but there were many engaged in it whose names and 
characters could gather no additional stain from their new 
occupation, degrading as it was. 

It may. however, be necessary to say that " Wild Willie 
Westland" was among us— the fellow who had read no 
books save the Bible, the Scots Proverbs, and the Poems of 
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Bums; but who had these— the two latter I am certain of- 
— entirely by heart, and quoted one or other of them in. 
almost every sentence which he uttered. Willie frequently- 
perpetrated mischief; but it was from sheer thoughtlessness 
and a.restless tide of spirits; he would not have hurt the 
clumsy beetle that struck against his face in its evening 
flight. But as for Willie and myself, the reader — should I 
ever happen to have one — is by this time pretty well 
acquainted with us both. 

The day appointed for the commencement of our expe- 
dition was bright and beautiful. Nature had awakened 
from her wintry dullness with the freshness and buoyancy, 
of a new creation. Spring had burst the cold fetters that 
had bound her down, and her voice of blythe rejoical rungi 
all around. The woodland birds had commenced their 
songs of love, and the lark hung high in the heavens — a 

rck on the white breast of a quiet cloud; and her hyma 
thankfulness for the return of sunny days, fell in a» 
gush of thrilling melody on the gladdened ear. Tha 
gloomiest heart throws olf a dark fold or two in the prime 
OT such a season ; and our journey would have been oue of 
delight, had our aim and end been lawful and void of 
danger. But the comfort ef ourselves and our families 
depended on the success of our enterprise; and, with the 
exception of those who drew their exhiliration from the 
spirit cask, we trode on with anxious thoughts, which no 
one indeed breathed to his companion, but which were- 
readable enough on the care knit brow, and in the rectlesa. 
eye. 

We had set out with, as we thought, just as much of the 
day before us as would take us near, but not entirely, upon 
the field of Gillespie's more immediate and regular opera- 
tions. But as we entered the parish of Upper Banchory, 
we found that we had miscalculated by an hour or two; for 
the sun was still arm length, as it were, from the mountain 
tops, and a long clear twilight might be expected from the 
cloudless nature of the sky; so, in the neighbourhood of 
Inchmarlo, we turned oflF from the road into an opening 
that led towards the river, and lighting upon a quiet and 
convenient place, we unyoked our horses, and supplying 
them with provender, sat down to await the laU of 
evening. 
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rt was a spot where a hermit might have reared his grotto. 
A little green meadow, lying within a loop of the Dee, and 
surrounded on every side by close growing birchwood, whose 
screen of young leaves shut out every object save the mov- 
ing water in front and the quiet sky over head. Here the 
wild flowers had already opened their breasts to the sun, 
nourished into quick maturity by the sheltered soil — little 
blue nameless gems of the greensward ; and among them 
the bird's-eye, and the frost enduring daisy, which had 
n,ow gathered around its silvery orb a halo of the richest 
crimson. There was all around a low deep hum, like the 
muttered prayer of a multitude; but no other sound broke, 
in upon the solitude, for the wood-dove had folded her blue 
wings to rest, and the blackbird hopped noislessly out from 
the coppice, and returned, but not to sing, for her chief 
season of minstrelsy had not yet arrived. 

Twilight stole down upon us, but no one spoke of- 
departing. The golden streaks of sunset faded into gray, 
indistinct streamers. The moon came up amid silver 
clouds, like a noble bride in a dazzling chariot, blendiug her 
radiance with the wan light of gloaming. Delicious gloam- 
ing! daily visitor of the earth, yet ever coming with a new 
smile — ever welcome to the heart and the eye! The 
names of Friendship and Love — the spell-words of the 
young soul — are again repeated by the memory of age in 
his peaceful gloaming reverie! Gloaming brings with it 
the vivency of enjoyed hours — the splendour of banished 
hopes — an echo of forgotten thoughts and feelings, which 
is sweet as music heard in a dream of heaven, and which 
lingers in the breast till the spirit is softened, and the heart 
becomes like that of a child. 

But gloaming is also the season when a deeper shadow 
falls on the mind of care. If there are phantoms of dread- 
within the heart, they will come abroad at that hour, with 
awful frowns and bitter murmurings. There was a gloom 
on my mind, like the influeuce of a mournful foreboding, 
and it deepened with the evening's fall. It was not like 
an anticipation of evil or of danger— it was a spiritless 
struggle of the mind with strange shapes and shadows. 
But I was roused by preparations for the recommencement 
of our march. 

When we had proceeded a little farther on, it seemed 
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proper that one of us should precede the others as a scout. 
I was singled out for this important purpose, and accord- 
ingly walked sharply on, until I no longer heard the rumble 
of the carts, I was well acquaiLtjd with the favourite 
lurking spots of Gillespie and his band, and keenly beat 
up the several places on the roadside which were fit for 
concealment. But one of the common changes of the fickle 
spring had succeeded the rare sweetness of the evening — a 
gi-adually thickening vapour had blotted the moon and the 
stars from the brow of heaven, and the night grew as black 
as the aby&s of a cave. I knew that my followers would 
travel very slowly, but the darkness made the necessary 
investigations so difficult that 1 often feared they would be 
up with me. At last I came to a low sort of public house, 
standing on the roadside, and which 1 recollected was one 
of our enemy's places of watch and ward. I stole up to' 
the window, over which there was a ragged screen drawn, 
but not so closely as to prevent me from having a pretty 
correct glimpse of the interior, and the object which I first 
looked on was Gillespie himseK — he stood with his back to 
the fire — the woman of the house was conversing with 
him, and his pistols lay on a table beside his great coat, on 
which the night dew was still freshly glittering. 

A glance at the scene was sufficient. I stole down upon 
the road again, and retraced my way with all the speed I 
could muster. Some of our advanced guard had heard the 
thunder of my heels, and a halt was called before I reached 
them. My information filled every one with dismay. It 
was evident that, when Gillespie himself was on the alert, 
his band were not far away, and whether they were on the 
outlook for us or for some other weaker party was a matter 
of little moment, for, if they were at all in the way, there waa 
much dauger to encounter ; we had, however, little doubt but 
that our gathering had been reported, and that in propor- 
tion to our strength would be the preparations to meet it. 

After a period of perplexed whispeiing, Willie Westland 
broke out — " Bless me, boys ! we needna stan' here a' nicht, 
at ony rate — certain it is 'at we ought either to turn back or 
gang forward — for my pairt, I'd be for fechtin' our way 
through as we best can. Better a finger aff than ay wag- 
-get on wi' ye like men, and maybe he that's seekm' 
: 'in get but draff." 
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** I agree wi' ye, Westland," said Harry Gumming; we're 
pwre far on to retract. I fear nae risk myself; but, for the 
sake o' the men whaVe promised to act as I direct, I'd fain 
use mair caution than I would be at the fash to adopt for 
my ain sake alane. There's a stile and a cart track leadiii' 
in through the wood a little onward there, and, though I 
ken na exactly where it lan's, I think we should strike 
intil't — gin it ganglia clean through the woods and out 
upo' the moors, we can, at the waist, remain there till the 
neist nicht; and gin that time the scent may be aff, or, at 
ony rate, we'll hae time to learn mair aboot it." 

This advice wya silently acceeded to, and, after some 
difficulty in finding the stile, we got into the wood, and 

Sledded on, inch by inch, in an execrable track, which the 
eep ruts rendered almost impassible to a wheeled vehicle. 
After having picked our way through the solid darkness for 
perhaps! half an hour, one of our carts was overturned, and 
it was agreed that we should attempt to proceed no farther, 
but, being now in the heart of the ^^ood, wait for day, and 
then act as observation should dictate. 

While engaged in unyoking the horses, Willie Westland 
was loudly execrating the original cause of this irritating 
delay. — " D — n thae gangers!" said he, " birds o' Satan *at 
thae are — sent upo' the earth for a scourge and a judgment 
— oh, gin I had my will, 

" ' There's some sark necks J wad draw tight. 
And tie soine hose weel. ' " 

"Hist!— d'ye hear?" said the deep voice of Harrjr 
* Gumming. 

" Noclit — sorrow a thing." 

" 'Pon my soul, I heard a stichlin' that I dinna like — 
mind naething i' the meantime but yer ruEgs!" 

We drew together, and" stood listening breathlessly — 
there was not even the stir of a branch heard — the hush 
of night was broke by nothing save the mutter of the dis- 
tant river. 

" Why, Harry, ye've been iJreaming, certainly," said I. 

Scarcely were the words uttered, when the shutters were; 
drawn from half-a-dozen dark lanterns ; and, almost close 
before us, the white belts and gigantic £gurcs of Gillespie's 
men flashed forth upon our view. We saw the glimmer of 
a sword in the hand of every lantern bearer, and betwixt 
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aach of these was a man armed with a heavy looking sticks 
They might thus have been about twelve in aU. 

"What're ye howkin* at there, lads?" cried a rough 
voice. 

" Ye seem to ha'e a bit o' a guess what weVe at," replied 
Cummiug, "but yeVe been puttin* yersels to needless 
trouble ; gin ye come ony far'er this gate, ye may well get 
bluidy crowns, but ye 11 get nae mair for your night's 
wages." 

" In the King's name, I bid you surrender!" 

" And I bid you gae hame to your w ^s, Mr Gilles- 
pie." 

" Forward, men, and take possession!" 

"Now, boys, stand fast! Hand at the lanterns first." — 
We met with a fierce rush — I demolished at least (Mie 
lantern, and, as I think, the arm of him who bore it, for he 
roared till the earth rang. I know little more of what was 
done at the commencement, for a tigerish spirit came upon 
me — I fought as if it had been for my King and my 
faith, and I have little doubt but every one of my com- 
panions did the same — the white belted Cossacks were 
driven back, although, to do them justice, they battled well, 
and with a steady bravery. I said, that of the general 
onset I have little recollection, but, when it became a scat- 
tered conflict of one man with another, I came more to 
myself. I had wrested a fellow's sword from him, after I 
had felt its point strike upon my breast bone, and I am not 
^ sure what my maddened feelings might have tempted me 
to do, but, in the moment of hesitation, the blow of a stick 
came heavily across my head — the dark trees reeled for a 
moment in my eyes, but I returned the stroke with my 
newly won weapon — the figure retreated for a few paces, 
and discharged a pistol — I saw a large white splinter flaeh 
off from the tree next me, and, as I peered keenly through 
the gloom, he again fired. In the sudden gleam I could 
clearly discern the cold massive features, the threatening 
scowl, and muscular neck and shoulders of Gillespie. 

"Oh ho, ray man! that's you, is it ? — I know you now!" 
howled he. 

"Aye — and / know yot^— bloody avaricious vagabond!" 
and dreading that his next shot might be more effectual 
than the others, I rushed in upon him. I seized him by 
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the throaty and we both fell The moon that had for a 
while been struggling with the black haze of the sky, broke 
out upon us as we rolled about in a struggle likely to be 
mortal ; for, while I still held my enemy by the throat, he 
had produced a short two-edged dirk, with which he aimed 
successive thrusts at me, but I always caught his wrist, and 
prevented the effect of the blow, although I could neither 
retain possession of his giant arm, nor deprive him of his 
dangerous weapon. The lingers of my left hand were once 
or twice cut across as he drew it through them, aud I was, 
at last, obliged to unloosen my grip with the other hand, 
when he immediately sprung to his feet. I was now entirely 
at his mercy, for I had resigned my newly won sword at the 
commencement of the struggle, and could not soon regain 
it. I looked on his face, which was as diirk and ugly as 
distorting passions could render it^ and there I could read 
nothing but my own bloody doom. But, while he seemed 
to collect breath and strength for an effective blow, 
two of our men came rushing up, and he instinctively 
fled. 

" Is it Gillespie?" cried the sharp quick voice of Duncan 
Brodie. 

" Ay," I replied, " you have come in time, for I was nae 
kiatch for him." 

"After him! after him!" was shouted by both in a 
breath. 

" Let him go! let him go!" I exclaimed, but they heard 
me not — the sound of their hurried footsteps sunk away in 
an instant. 

Bleeding and bruised, I was making my way towards the 
place where the combat had commenced — I passed one or 
two of our horses quietly grazing among the trees — 1 had 
nearly reached the spot where the carts stood, when a voice 
eaUed from the shadow of a bush — " Lauchlin — Lauchlin 
Grahame !" 

The voice was faint and low, but never did a sound pierce 
my heart so deeply. The tones I could not recognise, but 
stooping down I saw it was Lewis Imrie. I lifted him 
from the ground, and he staggered forth into the moonlight 
. — ^his cheek had the hue of a corpse — the hair of his beau- 
tiful head was dabbled in blood, and gouts of black gore 
f«ll from his nwk and shoulders as he moved. 
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" I'm done for, Lauchlin — my glass is running its last 
turn.*' 

I tore the handkerchief from my neck, and bound it 
about his head — ?^ 'Tis vain, Lauchlin — ^my heart is cold — 
cold." 

" My poor hapless frierd! — but oh, do not say so! I am 
weak and sorely hurt, but lean on me while you are still 
able to walk, and God will guide us to some dwelling of 
man, where you may be attended to." 

" I cannot walk, Lauchlin,"— and, even as he ^oke, he 
sunk to the ground; — "SiL down by me, my best friend — 
ye winna ha'e lang to stay." 

From my youth up my heart had been familiar with severe 
emotions. I had purchased the sternness of experience with 
pain and tears, but the feelings of that moment quite 
unmanned me — I shouted for help, but my voice was 
choked into a wailing cry. I was heard and answered, 
however — Gumming and Westland came speedily forward 
^— we laid the wounded youth upon a plaid — he was tremb- 
ling in every limb — my companions looked on me, but could 
hot speak — we lifted our melancholy burden, and, with 
anxiety and eagerness, hastened out of the wood — our goods 
were left unprotected — ^no one thought of them. 

We halted by the first wayside cottage. Lewis still 
breathed, but it was thick and fast, and there was a clammy 
dampness on his brow and cold hand. We knocked, and 
called fervently for admission. *> Go your way," said a 
female voice, " there's only trouble and sorrow in this 
place." 

"My good woman, let us in, for the love of Christ! — It 
is a dying man whom we beg relief for — one who has been 
mortally wounded in a strife with Gillepsie." 

The woman unbarred the door — " Come in, then," said 
she, " my husband and my bairns are ill o' a f earf u' f evw, 
but I never steeked my door on affliction." 

A light was got, and we placed Lewis in a chair. The 
mysterious cloud was settling down on his eyes. The 
woman of the house shrieked, and tottered tremblingly 
away, as she looked upon him. He made the sign of thirst 
and water was brought — he stretched out his hand eagerly 
to receive it, but, ere it could reach his lips, his hand fell 
powerlessly -down — ^he raised his eyes to my face, as I bent 
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pver him-— -ob, that look ! and the dreams in which it was 
present for many a night ! — 

He was dead — dead. The straggle with that arm which 
strils^es down all flesh was ovdr— that heart of faith and 
kindness was as a clod of the valley. 

****** 

Art thou a witness, spirit of my beloved friend ! to the 
undecayed grief that even now forces the tears from those 
aged eyes ? Yet, why should I grieve for thee ? Thou 
wert crushed in the greenness of thy promise — but a 
flower broken off in its youth is an offering which heaven 
loves. Thou wert snatched away from the earth ere its 
influences could hurt or stain thy soul. ' Peace be with thy 
ppirit ! Green be thy early grave I 
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I remember thy love and thy glee, 
And the scar that marked thee stUl. 

L. Huwx. 

Ajs there is no spot of eartli where man has fixed his 
habitation that has not its own peculiar history of guilt or 
virtue — of secluded peace, or happiness broken by contin- 
gent pain, so there is no human heart without its own tale 
of joy and sorrow, of rapture and bereavement. The loss 
of a dear companion is, in any condition of life, a bitter 
and a saddening visitation ; but, in the solitudes of the 
country, where the circle even of common acquaintanceship 
is necessarily narrow, the loss of a friend is felt in its most 
grievous severity. My early days were marked by a happy 
intercourse with some of the kindest hearts that ever beat; 
huir- 

Friend after friend departs — 

Who has not lost a friend ? 

Thftre is no union here of hearts 

That has not here an end. 

Death and expatriation — the last particularly — has scarcely 
left me one of those with whom, in the morning of life, I 
" took sweet council." In a very short space, too — within 
less than three years — all these have left me for dwellings 
in a foreign land, or for the companionship of the things of 
the grave. 

Among the last. Sergeant Cameron is perhaps the most 
lamented. Time may bring substitutes for the others, but 
his equal I shall never find. He was one of the few brave 
men who had served through the whole of the wars against 
Buonaparte, and yet were spared to revisit their native land 
when the dearly bought blessing of peace at lest rested upon 
her. I was then but a mere boy, and he rather past the 
prime of life, yet he took some notice of me — principally 
I suppose from my fondness of reading; his own boyhood 
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Mving been remarkable for the same inclination. My 
library at that time was very limited, consisting merely of 
a stray volume of Shakspeare, another of Don Quixote, and 
two or three theological folios, one of which was the horri- 
fying " Ultima" of Isaac Ambrose; but after my acquaint- 
ance with the Sergeant commenced, I never lacked the 
materials for study, nor, what was perhaps of equal value, 
the most kindly and judicious advice. 

Cameron's figure was spare and tall, but of a commanding 
cast. Before his form had been attenuated by hardship, 
it had certainly been of the noblest and most comely order. 
His couKplexion was deeply darkened by the sun of southren 
climes; but the natural handsomeness of his countenance, 
and his fine but manly cast features, seemed to have 
triumphed over every casualty. His face was inexpressibly 
pleasing, even in the last hours of his life. 

The Sergeant had saved a little money — the only instance 
of a soldier's doing so that I have ever heard of; and an 
annuity, purchased with this, added to a small pension, 
kept him in ease and comfort. He had no luxurious tastes 
to gratify— no pampered passion hourly crying, "Give! 
give!'' His habits had ever been sober and exemplary, 
even to a fault, as his comrades of the camp at least had 
thought. Yet his manners had in them nothing of rigidity 
— nothing of the cold gloom of a calculating spirit. He was 
uniformly as cheerful and aniinated as the sanguine youth of 
seventeen. Tliis happy temper, neither the squalid misery 
of the Spanish campaign, nor the loathsomeness and horror 
of an Egyptian bivouaq, had been able to chase away. 

He rented a cottage in a romantic part of the country. 
One female servant was all his household. His pursuits 
and amusements were of the simplest order — light reading 
and long -rambles among the hills and the glens. He could 
not fish ;« and he was, as he expressed it, "tired to sickness 
of shooting." Many a one wondered what the Sergeant 
meant by "daundering" about so much in lonely places. 
They had forgotten that the hills and the rocks had been 
the companions of his youth, and that he adored them still, 
for ihey were still unchanged; their echoes awoke thoughts 
and feeliniTs which had slumbered through long years of 
pain and danger. 

When I h^ become somewhat capable of . being the 
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sliarer of the Sergeant's lengthened and desultory walks, hd 
took me along with him. We wandered together amid Kin. 
cardine's endless variety of mountain and valley, wood and 
field. Our voices broke the repose of the brown roe beside 
the hill sources of the rivers; we roamed about the bases 
of barren cliflfis, and in deep dells, where the sound of 
streams alone reigned, and where the dew-drops glittered 
on the motionless leaves through the long sunny noon. It 
was a glorious sight to see the large olack eye of the 
Sergeant lighted up by the fire of recollection when we 
came unawares upon some favourite haunt of former days. 
Nor was I less gratified to see him chase and catch the 
young conies, merely to fondle and let them go again — ^to 
see him climb the trees, and leap over the ravines, solely, 
as he said, to prove the effects of time on his physical activity; 
for he had climbed those trees, and cleared tibie breadth cf 
the same ravines, but not for the space of twenty-seven 
years, and he candidly owned " there was more alteration 
than he had imagined." 

Sometimes, when we alighted on a sq[>ot of peculiar 
attraction, we would stretch ourselves on the turf, and for 
hours together the Sergeant would keep me in breathless 
attention to relations — ^not "of hairbreadth 'scapes,'' &c., 
but of merry incidents, picked from amid the fiery remin- 
iscences of war — scraps of his early history — juvenile 
iadventures before he joined the army — anything, in short, 
which could draw forth a hearty laugh from himself or me. 
He scrupled not to laugh at his own stories. "Why!" he 
would say, "I would far rather be a laughing madman 
than a dull, wry-mouthed, vinegar-faced, philosopher — 
there's nothing under the sky that I hate except a gloomy 
fellow; and this is one of the reasons why I love boys — 
they enjoy life as it goes, just as I do — they take nothing 
to heart which can befal them. When you go abroad into 
the world take this advice with you — although the world 
may use you ill, never, I beseech you, fly in her face like an 
angry hen. She will not care a ru^ for that; seem to' 
imagine it all a joke — langh at it; and if the same is 
repeated, why just laugh again^ — she'll tire of her gibes at 
last, and call you a capital fellow, and offer you a kiss. I£ 
any one tells you that this is a good-for-nothing world, tel^ 
him he lies, and I shall bear you out. The fact is, it i& an 
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e:ccelleiit world — ^very far from being a sorrowfnl or Daorose 
one. Be joyful, and you will see a thousand like yourself; 
be a moody man, ana you shall be a lonely one to. But 
recollect still, that true cheerfulness of heart has its root in 
devotion, springing up into a fair tree, which the winds 
may ahake, but cannot overturn; every other joy is but a 
twig stuck into the sand — it may be green for an hour, but 
it will never yield a single blossom, and is at the mercy of 
the lightest gust that sweeps past" 



The father of Sergeant Cameron was renter of a sheep 
farm, and my friend was, in his early days, a shepherd — a 
life of all others the most favourable to intellectual improve- 
ment. The shepherd's calling leads him into places of sweet 
and qtiiet retirement— into spots where no sounds mingle 
with his musings save the soothing tones of nature. A 
depraved heart will become doubly hardened in solitude. 
''A hermit,'' says an ancient writer, ^' must be either a saint 
or a devil." But the sh^herd, if he chooses, may benefit 
by circumstances, which every student would be happy to 
enjoy. He has tiie delightful leisure of summer — ^his cares 
are, or at least should be, few — his brain has all the clear- 
ness and coolness whidi his healtdiful occupation naturally 
bestows — his faculties are not destroyed by the violent 
labour which the other classes of the peasantry must 
undergo — ^and he has, above all, the stimulant to refine- 
ment of thought which a pastoral life possesses in a degree 
unapproached by any other. True enough, these advantages 
are for the most part blindly neglected; but the wonder is, 
not that the shepherd's sheilling has produced philosophers 
and poets — ^it is only remarkable ih&t the thing should so 
seldom happen. 

Young Cameron was no great poet — ^never having written 
verses, that I am aware of, until he became a soldier. 
That philosophy which teaches men to bear the ills of life 
he indeed possessed, in the prof oundest degree, by the time 
I knew him— yet this, too, he had learned, or, at least, 
been confirmed in, at a saddening distance from his native 
hills. But among them he acquired a theoretical know- 
ledge c^ men and manners — an acquaintance with ancient 
lad modem histoiy — and a delicate poetical taste^ spring- 
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iBg from a passionate adsdizatioii of the native lyrics o€ 
Caledonia. 

In his eighteenth year, several incidents occurred sped^ 
ally calculated to deepen the ardour of a rou)a,ntic mind, 
and bestow a peculiar tone and colouring upon the future 
existence of the parties concerned. 

It was in the prime of summer. The day had been 
warm, but a.thick mist had slept on the hills frommoming, 
and only broke away towards the end of the afternoon. 
Cameron was returning home a little before sunset. The 
country, relieved from its damp vapoury veil, shone forth 
in fresh and renewed loveliness. The leaves were dancing 
in the breath of a soft gale, and the birds were still sing- 
ing as if it had been the return of morning. The orb of 
day was sinking amid a mass of <^uds which shone like 
castles of gold, and a rich.purple gl»w was thrown wide over 
the sky, blending imperceptibly with the violet hues of the 
east. Cameron was sauntering leisurely down the hill side 
wiiJi a flute in his hand and a volume under his axm, when 
his attention was attracted by a whitf figure recumbent 
beside a rook, alittie out of the line of his path. He turned 
hastily aside, and, lo! the object of his curiosity was a» 
sleeping female — a female, young and lovely, who had evit^ 
dently wept herself into a slumber; for the track o£ 
streaming tears was still visible on her deUcate cheek, and 
a low sob frequently heaved her bosom* She was simply! 
dressed, but her ear-rings of fine gold, and the jeweUea 
chain that encircled* her elegant necl^ told that she was no 
mean man's danghter. She seemed to have travelled fsar 
and through ru& paths ; for her light sandals were misers 
ably torn, and there was on her sleq>ing countenance » 
shade of deep exhaustion. 

"Heavens! what art thou, fair vision?" nuirmured 
Cameron, in a low YsAce ; " a fairy of- the hill, or a ^]iirit 
of the sky! A fairy, I ween, was never half so beautifuL 
But, be thou what thou wilty I shall behold thy departure^ 
whether it be like the evanishing of a bright dream, or like 
ihe graceful exit of a noble maiden of the earth.'' 

T^e young shepherd sat down at a respectful distance,, 
and gazed with ^E^inated eyes on ihe onarming though 
motionless figure, — the sun sunk thmugh the grouped array 
of douds into the bright amber space between them and 
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Hie hills — ^the defw on the light brown Hnglets of th»' 
sleeper twinkled like numberless little pearls in his depart- 
ing gleam— the crimson flush faded from the mountain 
peaks, and still the fair being slumbered on* Well! sweet 
be thy sleep, bright creature!" said Cameron ; " I- will 
watch by thee till the moon rise and set on thy dreams. 
But thy bed is. damp and cold, and the gloaming dew is 
falling — yet I dare not awake thee with voice nor touch*!' 
Bfe took up his flute and played a low sweet air —he was 
the only real, master of that instrument ever known in the^ 
distnot where he lived. The notes rose and swelled, until, 
with the wild clear thrill of the blackbird's evening voice, 
they were caught up by the distant echoes, and murmured 
among the hills in undulating cadences, as if countless^ 
q)irit8 had joined in the melodv. A anile played on ih» 
lips, of the lovely slimibcner, tne long dark fringes of her 
eyelids were slowly raised, and^' after gazing with a dis- 
tiorbed Ibok on the youth before her, she exclaimed, " Oh,, 
where am I ?" and, starting up, burst into tears. 

"I beg your pardon, lady," said the shepherd, removilig 
hifl^bonnjataahe spoke; "fear not — ^but forgive me. T 
found you asleep in this wild place, and could not f oregO' 
the ;^easure of watching besdde you, until your rest was 
over, that I might offer you my respectful guidance from » 
place where you are evidently a stranger." 

The shrinking attitude of the maiden departed, but he^ 
light blue eyes turned inquiringly, and still with something' 
lue doubt and dread, ont^e shepherd ; at last she asked^ 
in tremnlouB accentsj " if he knew W Lodge ?" 

« W Lodge— tiie seat of Colonel It 1 Yes, lady, 

but it is a good way off, indeed ; and the only road to it 
from this is alternately Over* rooks and through bogs — ^the- 
rodesbpath, I suppose, in the universe." 

" I fear not the asperities of the way, did I but know» 

how to pursue ity" said the maiden. " I left W Lodge 

this morning with my governess. We were botaniang— : 
gathering wild flowers, I should say — ^the day was bright^ 
and: fine down in the valleys ; and, while my attendant sat^ 
down to sketch some wild; scene. I clambered up. the hiUfl^ 
and before I was awai« the mist was around me. Yo^t 
know very well, I doubt not, the horror of being bewil*- 
^ored by. such meaais-in a wild district.. I> found myself b»- 
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in an astonishingly short time ; and how strange . ana 
frightful every successive object looked as it emerged dimly 
from the vapour! I hurried about distractedly for the 
whole day ; and, when the earth and the sky became onoa 
more clear, I was still as much at a loss how to proceed, for 
neither human dwelling nor human path was in sight. I 
sat down quite exhausted, weeping from fear, and stupefied 
by that and fatigue, I had fallen asleep." 

This little explanatory narrative was given with much 
hesitation, the speaker all the while agitated by inward 
emotion, and shivering with cold from her uncomfortable 
slumber. " Oh," she continued, after an anxious look up 
and down the mountains, " my father and my poor gover- 
ness will now be seeking me with as much grief and fear as 
1 have sought my home!" 

" Lady," said Cameron, " if you think proper to trust to 
the guidance of an unpolished man of the hills, I shall 
pledge myself to conduct you home in safety — but indeed 
it is no road for delicate feet." 

" I thank you — ^I thank you !" said the maiden. " If you 
please, I shall be glad to proceed in your company. I say 
again, I fear not the rudeness of the way. 

Cameron, although he had never studied even the rudi- 
ments of politeness, nor seen much of accomplished bearing^ 
practised, had, nevertheless a debonair grace about him of 
that sort which courtly education can never bestow without 
the aid of nature. He was a gentleman of God's own 
making. You could not look on him without an instant 
conviction that he was a man of feeling and honour. The 
lady, after walking a few paces by his side, put her arm 
within that of her guide with a smile of coufiding inno- 
cence. Cameron unbuckled his plaid, and threw it around 
them both, and they journeyed on through the twitight 
the same as if they had been betrothed lovers. 

They had not walked far, however, when lights were 
seen, and shouts heard on the hiUs. The shepherd, guess- 
ing their aim, shouted in return, but so many bewildering 
echoes answered the sound, and so many deep ravines and 
impassable bogs separated the parties, that meeting became 
hopeless, and again the couple proceeded on their way. It 
was midnight — midnight in her starry and silent magni- 
ficence — ^before they reached W Lodge. As m&j 
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approached, an old domestic, who had been watching at an 
upper window, rushed out, and fell at the feet of his young 
mistress with incoherent exclamations of gladness. Except 
himself, no other member of the household was absent 
from the search. 

" Perhaps I should have perished of cold and fear among 
the mountains this very night, Matthew, had it not been 
for this youth. Will you not step in, my good friend, and 
trust to our hospitality for the night ? My father, I doubt 
not, will speedily be here ; he will rejoice to thank you for 
the service done to his daughter. Alas! I have now no 
mother to join in our gratitude!" 

" I am too much honoured, lady ; but you will excuse 
me, when I say that I too have kind hearts at home, who 
will feel troubled at my unusual absence ; and, indeed, I 
require no thanks — the pleasure arising from having 
obliged you is more than a sufficient rewa^.'' 

"I cannot let you go without some trifling acknowledg- 
ment of my obligation^" said she. " I might oflfend you by 
offering you gold. But — ^what volume was that which I 
saw you put into your bosom ? Let me have it, and I will 
give you others in return." 

The shepherd tendered the book. It was the " Paradise 
Lost" of Milton. The lady ushered him into a spacious 
librsuT^, and laid upon the table a splendid edition of the 
British Poets from Chaucer downwards. Then, opening 
the first volume, she looked up inquiringly 

" Harry Cameron, madam, said the shepherd, bowing. 

Her small white fingers nimbly traced the words — "A 
gift of gratitude to Harry Cameron." 

"A thousand thanks, lady — May heaven bless you! 
FareweU!" 

" Farewell! But will you not conie and see us again 
before the summer is ended !" 

" 1 fear, madam, it might be improper. I shall dread 
to meet again the splendour of those eyes.'* 

He hurried away. " Impudent rascal that I am to utter 
such words," he thought, when without the door. " But 
she is such a model of kindness and complaisance — not 
half so proud as the humblest of our farmer's daughters. 
But, adieu,. lady! we must not meet again, although I feel 
that I could die for the sake of serving thee!" 
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Th6 determmation thus expressed he x^as, vn^ more: 
than usual fortitude of variabk eighteen, lesolved sternly; 
to adhere to ; he was tender-hearted, and prone to sudden 
Ipve, and this he was himself fully sensible of. EKs sus- 
ceptibility of the influence which winning manners give to. 
a female of even ordinary beaaity had already proved 
troublesome to him in more instances than one. Love had; 
let fly many a shaft at the merry shepherd's heart, and a^ 
few of them had painfully grazed it. He knew that to 
form even a slight acquaintance witii a being so bewitohing^. 
as Miss Br- — would oe a voluntary baring of his bosom 
to the enemy, and would end in the destruction of his peace* 

In the height of this resolution, however, he discovered 
that a little farther south (that is to say a good way nearer 
"W-- — Lodge) the pasture was much flner, and the scenerj 
more agreeable, than in those spots where he had been 
accustomed to feed his flocka It was odd enough, lie 
thought, that he had never noticed this before. The dis- 
tance from home was great to be sure ; but then, being 
the summer season, he could erect a sheiling for himself^ 
and thus save the toil of going and returning oftener than 
once or twice a week. What was a small privation of that 
soi^ in comparison with the welfare of the creatures whom 
he had in charge ? 

80 our shepherd removed his flocks from their usual' walk 
— erected his sheiling in a neat and commodious way — 
brought to it his little trunk of books and other requisitea 
and thus I entered on a course of life more strictly pastoral 
than is common among the Grampians. When his sheep 
had settled down from the restlessness attendant on & 
change of pasturage, he wandered daily to the tops df the 
eminences which surrounded the little gi'oves and ihe one 

or tw50 fields about W Lodge, and there he would sit 

uncounted hours, — ^with his book in his hand indeed, but 
his eyes would often wander from the pages of " The 
Faery Queene**— from the dehcious portraiture ot 
" Htajv:cnly Una and her milk-white Lamb,'' to fix in silent 
abstraction on the sweet place of seclusion that lay below« 
It was — 

A green and silent spot amid the hills — 
A sraftll and silent dell ;— o'er stiller place 
Ko singing skylark ever poised himself. 
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The minstrelsy of birds and brooks were almost the only- 
sounds that mingled with the lonely musings of the shep- 
herd — yet sometimes the cheerful shout of a sweet silver 

voice would ring on his ear as Miss E and her attendant 

bounded forth upon the lawn, and went dancing out of 
flight among the trees, blithe-like, and light of limb and 
apirity and as fluttering and f rolicksome as two young birds 
in the first month of leaves and blossoms ; but sometimes, 
too, he would see them ascending the hiUs, arm-in-arm, 
witii the staid and stately gait of sober matrons. He kept 
i^oof , however, and never imagined that he was discovered 
until one evening that he came forth from his sheiling, 
after practising a few of his best airs on the flute, and saw 
the two fair inhabitants of the lonely glen gliding away 
nimbly down the hillside. He then guessed that they 
knew who was the shepherd of their neighbourhood, and- 
that they had been by chance listening to his music — and 
1^6 guessed rightly. 

He saw them not again, however, save at a far distance, 
during the remainder of tiie summer. But in the wane of 
autumn, when sharp winds had begun, their ravages among 
the woods, and the shepherd had some thoughts of abao^ 
doning his sheiling, for the season at least, he was called 
on, in the fall of a bright dry breezy evening, by a boy in 
a Highland fashioned bonnet and long brown cloak but- 
toned to the ground, who presented him with Miss R ^'s 

compliments, and begged the favour of his company at 

V Lodge for the evening — as this was the last evening 

ai those people's sojourn in the wilderness, and they 
intended to be merry. 

" Perhaps at my expense, pretty boy. But I will go with 
you, though they should set me up against the wall and 
ahoot at me. 

** You; stand in no danger of being shot, save by the 
artillery of fair eyes," said the lively page ; but he waft 
itandlng at a distance, and spoke very low, so that 
the shepherd might not have heard him— at least, he 
leturaed no answer. The business of his toilet was 
speedily over, for he possessed not the means of lengiii* 
•ningit 

" Let us go, then, my nice little fellow," said he. " Blen 
HieP he oontumed, as he came focth into the light, *' X 
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never thought that such a fair and sprightly page had 
lived with the rough old Colonel." 

" He entertains a couple of us,*' said the page ; " see 
yonder is a second ; " and, indeed, at some distance stood 
another neat little figure, habited precisely like his fellow. 

" Do you think," continued the page, with an affected 
pout of the lips ; " do you think that I'd come alone amcmg 
these ill-looking hills and hollows at this hour of the after- 
noon ? Might not the fox throw me over his neck as he 
does the tallest of the geese ? . Or might not some great 
sunburned brute of a shepherd press me into his service, 
and make me the whipper-in of his stupid ewes." 

" As to the fox, I cannot exactly say — he is really veiy 
fond of tit-bits — but for the shepherds, they are not such 
fools as to be at the trouble of catching you ; a butterfly 
would be just as useful to them." 

These words seemed to affect the boy in a higher degree 
than the shepherd wished. The flush on his cheek deepened, 
and, as he tripped on without saying another word, he cast 
frequent glances from the comers of his bright hazel eyes up 
to the face of him whom he conducted ; but they were but 
glances of a moment, and always sunk into something like 
the look of shame. His /ac simile still kept in the van. 
" Hoy, boy!" shouted Cameron, at last ; " stay! — ^won't yon 
let me see whether or not you are as comely a little knave 
as your companion ?" but the page only skipped the faster 
over the hillocks. 

They descended into the glen which was skirted with a 
broad belt of copsewood — ^little paths ran through it here 
and there, with the long brambles and rank withering 
weeds trailing over them and rendering walking slow and 
difficult. The shepherd offered to take the lead, but this 
the boy would not allow, and indeed he hurried on through, 
the close gloomy thickets at a rate which rendered his 
companion's offer impracticable. 

Just as they were clearing the last tangled mass of shrabs 
that seemed likely to bar their way, a branchy arching 
tiiom caught the light bonnet of the page, and with a 
swing threw it back behind him. The boy uttered a 
scream and bounded out upon the lawn. The shepherd 
caught up the bonnet, and threw it after him; but, in 
doing so, what was his astonishment to see its owner's 
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head decorated with a glittering comb, and the face that 
was turned towards him in blushing alarm, surrounded 
with a luxuriant mass of falling curls, jetty and shining as 
the back of the rayen. " Ha, little elf ! cried the shepherd, 
springing upon the turf with th§ agility of a roe, ^* I see 
what you arie, but you shaVt escape witho\it your lips 
paying for their fair owner's deception!". Swift ran tuQ 
neat stripling, but Cameron ran swifter, and, before the 
other page, who had turned back, could come to plead oi* 
assist, th^ ^epherd's arms were wound about the slim 
waist«of as pretty a brunette as the sim ever shone upon. 
If his suspicion wanted any confirmation, it was amply 
afforded by a glance at a bosom from which the folds of 
the cloak had espape^ — ^a bosom swelling vnder a bodice 
of rustling silk. 

"You may laugh for years to come at my lack of 
penetration, ye sly gipsy," said the shepherd, " but when 
you boast of this piece of cleverness, say likewise that I 

was not afraid to" ; and, quite in his own rough way, 

he ravished a kiss from the small coral mouth of the un- 
masked maiden, who struggled with hipi in a flutter of 
shame and girlish terror, while the other, bonneted and 
becloaked figure, stood &% a distance in an attitude of 
dismay. The shepherd, however, released his captive 
immediately on the receipt pf his rfuiso^i, and the pair 
glanced away together like lightning. 

" Here's a pretty scrape I've got myself into !" soliloquised 
the shepherd.* " I thought it was the chambermaid — if I 
thought of anything — but now I am certain it was Miss 

E who stood aloof; and in all likelihood my rudeness 

has been vented on some dame of gentle blood, for it is not 
likely that the ColoneFs daughter should gP a masking 
with her maid servant." 

He reasoned with himself for sometime, and felt inclined 
to return to his own cold, lonely shelling, rather than 
encounter the confusion of face which he knew mus^ 
necessarily as&ail him should he go forward and meet again 

the fair inmates of W Lodge. But, on the other hand, 

to, flinch from the invitation so kindly given would look 
like vulgar bashfulness, and the slight which might b^ 
inferred would perhaps create deeper offence than the little 
fkct of spirited rudeness which he now so muph regrette j. 
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" Be it as it may," thought he, at last, " Pll face the conse- 
quence boldly— if they refuse to admit me, well-— aaid if 
otherwise, 'tis also well/' 

So forwaft'd he went, and grasped the handle of the 
Colonel's door bell in a sort of desperation. The old 
domestic, whom he had formerly seen, answered the 
summons — "Come in," said he; "i am very glad to see 

^ou, and so will every one here be .'* As he spoke, he 

ed the shepherd into a small neat drawing room, and 
departed to warn his mistress of the arrival of her former 
benefactor. 

Miss R entered in a little after, somewhat confused, 

indeed, but wearing her own peculiar smile of kindness. 
After a half formal sort of greeting, she said, laughingly, 
" I see, Mr Cameron, you take your mistake of the evening 
somewhat to heart, and I too am sorry for it; but my mad- 
cap friend deserved it, and that she allows, for the plot, such 
as it was, was all her own contrivance. She is a child of 
nature like myself — neither of us have had the means of 
learning the constraints of fashion, but we are now going 
forth into the world — leaving the quiet glens and the 
Howery burn sides, I fear, for ever. My father has gone to 
'London, to which place we are to follow him the day after 
to-morrow, and I have promised to give our servants a 
breaking-up feast, as only one of them is leaving Scotland. 
Kjiowing that you was in the neighbourhood, I thought it 
would be unpardonable in me not to have at our poor but 
friendly banquet one to whom I am so deeply indebted ; 
and I was about to despatch our boy with a note of invita- 
tion, when my foolish cousin proposed that we should per- 
sonate boys ourselves; to which I would by no means 
consent until she shew'ed -me how simple a plan we could 
adopt, and then, as we intended a walk among the braes at 
any rate, I suffered her to have her will, and she would 
have been in every respect successful had it not been for 
that unlucky thorn." 

" The scheme would not have taken so glibly had you 
come forward yourself," said the shepherd ; " btit, indeed, 
-there was something about you both that perplexed my 
mind even at the time. 1 could not understand how it 
was that one of you kept so determinedly aloof, nor could 
I imagine the reason of a kind of awe with wMoh the 
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Ijeantiful stripling inspired me. Notwithstanding hife 
affected primness, and lively chat, he was not like the ordi- 
nary race of flankies, and I was in a manner glad when he 
ceased speaking to me." 

**^0h, very good, Mr Cameron ; very good, indeed! I 
have failed to learn finesse among the mountains, but you 
have caught the plan of it at least You will spoil all your 
brother shepherds, if you teach them your own lore ; but 
we have talked of these matters fully long enough — let me 
introduce you to the little company who are to sup together 
for the last time. 

She led the way into a room where, around a table, 
heaped with what seemed to the shepherd a wasteful pro- 
fusion of dainties, were already seated the different mem- 
bers of the family — namely, the governess, a tall dark lady, 
with a dash of female majesty in her manner, but seemingly 
at least on this occasion, not a whit more grave than her 
pupil — two laughing eyed, rose cheeked, maid servants, 
fond of sliewing their fine white teeth — old Matthew, with 
his long time-bleached hair, and simple lackadaised cast of 
ieatures — and lastly, although not the least remarkable, 

Miss R 's lovely little cousin. There was a quick blush 

rushing over her face as she rose to welcome the shepherd 
— a few half whispered silver toned words were all she 
could utter, and her arch penetrating eyes were scarcely 
raised from the ground. The shepherd fretted mentally 
at the confusion which the girl's passion for frolic had occar 
sioned both to himself and to her. He sat down in his 

place on Miss R 's right hand ; but for a time there 

was the spell of a spirit on his lips — every one looked and 
spoke kindly, while he could neither raise his eyes without 
effort, nor utter a word without a jminful whirl of the 
brain. By and bye, however, the sprightliness of the scene, 
and the urbanity and liveliness of the company, wooed 
away the bashful influence, and he joined in the conversa- 
tion with all his native gaiety {ind cheerfulness. Critical 
reaiiers may ask if it was natural, or proper, or common, 
for the daughter of a Colonel to sup and talk in a friendly 
good humoured way with her maid servants, her father's 
grey haired butler, and a sheplierd whom she was generous 
enough to remember as one who had relieved her from the 
most distressing situation in which she had ever been 
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placed. If there is any one who could deem such a ques- 
tion necessary, let him answer it to himself as he best can; 
all that I know about it is, that you have the Sergeant's 
own story, and I have no reason to doubt his word. He 
was not one who would have uttered either a direct or 
qualified falsehood. 

After the removal of the cloth, Miss R said to the 

shepherd — 

"Mr CameroQ, you are an excellent musician, and I 
cannot say that I regret your want of nationality in pre- 
ferring the Grerman flute to the Highland bagpipe. I once 
heard the sound of your music amid the breaking of a 
painful dream, and I have since heard it among the hilL^ 
when you perhaps thought you had no listeners save your 
own dog and your sheep ; but no more of this — ^wHl you 
favour us with a song ? A mountain strain, if you can. 
I should think you were a song maker yourself, and able 
to let us hear something original.'^ 

"Alas! madam," said the shepherd, "I am no proper 
singer, and still less a poet. I have tried to frame a stanza 
now and then, but the attempt was always miserably abor- 
tive. However, with the voice which nature has given me, 
I shall, at your^request, endeavour at a song, which is new, 
if it is nothing more — but it is the composition of a lad 
younger still than me." And in a voice whose rich and 
clear tones completely belied his own assertion, and added 
to very rude versies a witching power, the shepherd sung a 
song, which, although complimented with the applause of 
the company, might not perhaps be acceptable to the 
reader, and is, for that reason omitted. 

***** 

" But," resumed Miss B — ■ — j " have you no old tradi- 
tional ballad, or lay of that sort ? Your voice is finely 
adapted for such wild things." 

" Yes," replied Cameron, " I have a good many of these, 
I believe, but some are too long, and others are but iur 
different stuff— the only one of moderate compass, and 
worthy of being sung, which my memory at present serves 
me with, is merely a fragment — be its merits what they 
may, it is at your service. 
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THE MINSTREL. 



**0h, Minstrel! thy voice is salt and sweet, 
When love's the witchin' theme — 
It falls on the heart wi' raptures warm 
As the thrill o^ a heavenly dream. 

An* when ye touch the ruder string 
To sing o' the bold an' the free, 
The roll o** the battle is in thy notes, 
The glance o' the light in thy e'e. 

But the lips maun be mute that lut'e song the miohi 

O' the lang forgotten brave — 

The tongue that's been lavish in beauty's praise 

Maun be mote i' the ha' o* the grave. 

Te maun lea* the hillb an* the echoin* rocks, 
An' the streams o' the woody glen — 
O, does na the mgh o' sadness rise 
Whan ye think o' the weird o' men?** 

** Oh na ! Oh, na !" the Minstrel said — 
" It's a joyfu' thocht to me ; 
For mv ban' sa'll touch a heaven-stning hArp 
r the Ian' whaur I lang to be. 

Benny's the bloom o' my country's hills. 
An' sweet flow the streams aroun' ; 
But the plains o* Heaven ha'e sweeter scenes^ 
An' mony a sweeter soun*. 

Blythsome's the sunny momin's o* earth, 
An' blyihesome the moonlit shaw ; 
But the licht o' Heaven is frae the thrdne 
0' Him wha died for ns a'.** 

"The last is certainly vastly superior to the first*' sai^ 

Miss E . " I doat on a song of that sort. And nowj, 

consin, 'tis your turn to sing — my exercise to-night is 
booked for the pianoforte." 

The little maiden shook her heavy black tresses, and 
Sling an air which the Sergeant had forgotten, bnt ih(^ 
words and the music were witching'as the chaunt of a sireij. 

In due time Miss E took her seat at the pianoforte. 

This t^as an instrument which the shepherd nad never 
Been touched, and its delicious tones, mingled with the 
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silvery voice of the lovely harmonist^ thrilled to his soul — 
his heart throbbed m a tremor of delight, and he could 
have stood in a trance of ahnost breathless listening till the 
rising of the siin. llie clock struck one — he mentally 
cursed the abrupt startling sound, but recollected that it 
was time to put an end to: his glad dream. The whole 

inmates of W Lodge bade him a kind and courteous 

adieu. " Should we ever i^turn to this place again, I shall 
hope to see you," said Miss It — ■ — . But they never more 
returned — it was her last farewell t^ the gentle-hearted 
shepherd. 

And the niaideiL. dejtoted to mii^e with th^ sons and 
daughters of fashion. The shepherd returned to his hills 
and his quiet flock. Whether or not he remained love- 
smitten, I cannot take upon me to say. I believe, that a 
heart so susce^ptibdeashis could scajrcely have passed un- 
hurt through a less drying ordeal. It is more than possible 
that the image of Ijhe charming and unsophisticated Miss 

B was for many a day the deaSrest picture of his mind 

— the mournful solace of his lonely hours. Of this, how- 
ever, 1 never ventured to ask him, and, although he 
voluntarily plated the foregoing incidents, of the succeeds 
ing state of his mind he said nothing. i : 

The fortunes of old Cameron had been long unprosper- 
ous, and a turn In his aflairs, more than usually adverse, 
brought him^^atla^ to the verge of ruin. His son, of 
course, used every exertion, and called up 2^1 his might of 
mind, and all his cautious ingenuity for the purpose of 
arresting the blow ; but all was in vain. His father was 
reduced to the rank of a crofter, si^d Harry, smarting 
under what appeared to his young proud spirit irremediable 
disgrace, and disd^^ng, perhaps, to be the drudge of a 
stranger,, enlisted . as a private in - the celebrated Forty- 
second. The high bounty given at that period he trans- 
mittect entire to his parents, whom he only saw once more 
in life, and that after he had been many years abroad. It 
is not mj^ purpose to ^nter further into his history, 
iJtliough the latter paxt might certainly be rendered a 
thousand 'times more interesting than the first— foreign, 
scenes, and the adventures of the camp, however novel 
or heart-stirring, would, to a sketch like this, form but 
an improper conclusion. ' / 
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He had seen destruction in the hands of man— he had 
eeen the fierce genius of war fully and entirely devoted to 
human power — ^he had fought, gmid falling thousands, 
under a burning sky^ and measured the long cold night by 
moments in the pestilential trench ; but the God whom he 
forgot not, amid the turmoil of a life so perfectly calcula- 
ted to deepen the evil passions, granted the dearest wish of 
his heart-r-that of breathing his last in the land of his 
fathers. 

His note book, which formed a principal item in his last 
bequest to me, contains many reminiscences of early life, 
interspersed with short poetical effiisions, essays, and re- 
flections. From among these I shall consider it no depar- 
ture from the promise of my title-page to make a few 
selections, as the stream of feeling which runs through the 
whole manuscript is, in every mstance, connected in a 
greater or lesser dq^ee with the glens and hills of Scot^. 
hind. 



JLEAVES PEOM THE NOTE BOOK OF SERGEAI^T 
CAMERON. 

life's morning.— tA fragment. 

We were as twin'd lambs that did frisk V the sun. 

And bleat the one at the other : wh^t we changed 

Was innocence for innocence ; we knew not 

The doctrine of ill-doing—- no, nor dream'd -' 

That any did. . : 

"Dear are th^ days of yoiith! age dwells on their 
remembrance through the mists of time '"-^^o sings the 
mightiest of our minstrels ; and yet the days of his youth 
were unhappy, and tho^e of his manhood are said to be 
miserable. YqmW mav be a season of pleasure— 'the cup 
may be sparkling and f uU, but the gall drop ot care has 
already fallen into it—on the pa^e of life the woftn of 
pasdon has already fixed, and stdons more or less iningl^ 
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^th and obscure its beauty. It is to childhood only — 
childhood blessed to excess even amid all its tears— that we 
can look back without either remorse or sorrow ; and, aa 
MfB advances, the retrospect becomes yearly more and more 
h delicious vision, in Proportion as we feel the sense of our 
iinworthiness. and the unsatisfactory nature of the best 
gifts which tne wond can bestow. 

Yet there are hot wanting those who feign to contemn 
the enjoyments, of childhood. " For our parts," one of 
them wifl say, ** we can recdlect hothihff in the slightest 
degree pleasurable iabout thfe inorniug of life. Childhood,** 
quoth the ^aker, scratcKiAg Ms temple with the tip of 
nis fingier, and looking as wise as it is possible for any long. 
eared creature to do ; ^* childhbod ! — how shall it be (re- 
fined ?— as a series of buttbriSy h'fthtittgs, ending in disap- 
pointment and langour ? I reinember it well. There were 
torn clothes and consequent scoldings — baiffled attempts to 
reach a rook's nest — ^passionate longinm^ after the many 
gewgaws spread forth in the toy shop window — fits of bitter 
regret because we could not filide tnrough the water, nor 
mount into the sky, like the beautiful fidiesand birds who 
BO knowingly and provokindiy eluded us. Ctmtemporaiy 
with these were the crabbed tasks, which we believed to 
be a mere mode of torture — the r%orous enforcement of 
some mysterious law. Ah! can the habitual frown of the 
pedagogue ever be forgotten ? or the sinking of the spirit 
as we crossed his detested threshold ? oi: the sight of the 
awful ferule, . than which the sting of death, palpably 
displayed, cotdd have created no stronger feeling or sicken- 
ing dismay ? — ^d tjien the ill-bn>oked insult of a sturdy 
companion and rival^-the childish feuds, jealousies, and 
antipathies, more keen, although sooiier fofgottiBn, than 

those of affcef life.-^ ^" 

. Stopj^ man of the world! we have enough of your creed. 
Biit it IS all hollow pretension— a bubble of vanity which 
you dare not grasp. You are but ti ^renegade from the 
tieeth outward, publicly prof essiiig a faith which you wotdd 
Vish die world to think manly or original, 4na in secret 
hugging to your heart a dear image which yOu feel would 
dra g y our life with it should yo^ venture to cast it away, 
What has philosophy taught yott?^-the way andtho 
truth?— -the envied art of distmguishing f Abs! whyi 
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tfayeiiL, do we all walk so. f ooljjshlj after tho ma^i-ahliffl^t ol 
passion 1 Why boast we of a kniowledge of the world aud 
its ways, aad yet sufi^r ourselves houny to be deceiyed I 
We are children, in i^ajiy aense^ to the end of oui; d^ys— : 
i^ildren stripped of tl^e possession of early joys. I^ason 
and judgment grow up and increase in strength ; but^ with 
i^e increase of their strength anid grqyrth, new loadfi are 
thrown upon them — ^new links are aidded to their chai;ns. 

For my part, I have taated of every rational enjoym,ent 
placed within reach of men in my station, and the spirit 
^hich ffiyes to these enjoym.ents their value a^d tl^eir relish 
is stni far from being either wasted or vorn ; but the young 
iancy comes not now to lend the wild touchings of hei; 
pencil to tljie. landscape pf hope or happiness.; and I grieve^ 
not on account of the lapse of time, put for the s^e of the 
jroung ajxd delicate feelings, which have faded off, and left 
only the rough stem of manhood. When I indulge in a 
retrospect of my early days and my early pleasures, it is 
like an offering of incense to my soul There is in it a 
reviving fragrance — a brightness, like the lustre of heavenly 
eves — a, sacred and endearing rapifure, which the most acute 
thought fails to embody. £aclL recollected hour i# a sbinin^ 
picture borne by a phantom of love. In that beautifm 
j^anorama^ the skeleton hopesr— the pale crippled leeUngs — 
the bloated joys of mature age, are not suffered to mingle. 
It is all so enchanting and so pure, that whoever can con* 
jure it up wisheth that the beloved one^ of his heart could 
likewise behold it 

Where is the human creature who remembeni not, with 
warm delight, iJae period of his ^t u^tercourE^ with 
Nature ? — when he stole forth, without a guide, to w<»^dev 
at the many new sights which his eye daily discovered. 
Every object, as for the first time scanned, has in it, or 
4t)out it, someihiAg that is pleasing qi^ ^rand, wonderful or 
terrible, to the eye and heart oi a chud. The hes^ped-up 
^<PMd9, where giants s^e1^ to is^ue from, ^heii? place?) ^d 
Inhere things, like, fi^ghtful an^alfl^diatend the:^: Wge aidesi 
and alter their shapes mon^e^tari^y. The . goU-fringed 
W^i which wr^ps up tW ra^puatain tope at 'sunset, and 
Ee^ves and undulates, as if spirits w^re at work befa^d ite 
gur.i^n — the song of the bjirdk-rthe rainbow's sj^endour-— 
tb^ bewildering gtitt^ of % thoust^nd flowers-^the:l^M( 
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wood far Kw^f, where the winds are heard inallHieii' 
savage wrath, and where the owls shout forth notes of 
terror at nightfall — conntless and inexpressible things, 
which niake the young spirit drunk with mingled delist 
and awe, although they are all " a marvel and a secret," 
come crow'ding upon every new hour, and turn a single day 
into a life of novelty. Then is the dewy dawning time of 
the imagination— the season when fancy knits the first 
witch knots of her magic net around the soul that is fresh 
from heaven. 

I once conversed with a strange dreaming eui^iusiast, 
who regretted that he was knit for the term of mortal 
existence to this earth, whose beauties in the end become 
common, and are disregarded ; he wished that he had the 
faculty of visiting other worlds, where creatures of a differ- 
ent nature, and scenes of a new and unimagined character, 
might for a while deUght and astonish. Desires of this 
sort never burdened my heart ; for I can, with every new 
day, freshly admire the beauties of a scene which I have a 
thousand times gazed on. But my memory recalls the 
time when both the living and inanimate things of this 
planet were as new and strange to me, as the beings and 
scenes of a differently created world could possibly be. I 
remember when I lay on the brim of the brook, where it 
slept in a bright pool, and gazed, marvellingly, on the 
flower-like shadows of the water insects as magnified on 
' the shining sand at the bottom, and ever in motion to and 
fro. They were a mystery from which! could scarcely 
bear to withdraw mine eyes ; and when I at last lookea 
arottnd, I saw the little speckled snipe, who had wandered 
close up to me, digging with his long suspicious looking 
biQ among the roots of the reeds and water flowers. He 
seemed a monster fitted for any evil or destructive work ; 
and, with a beating heart, I crouched down and hid my 
head in the long grass ; then a thunder gust would rouse 
me, and I would fly homeward, quaking as I fled, yet 
turning to look from the door, there was something so 
attractive in the greensward dance of the summer haiL 

How well, even at this distant day, does remembrance 
picture the sheltered nooks, where the spring flowers 
uncovered their white breasts to the sunbeams — where I 
lay with my cheek tonching tiie cowslip bunch, and won- 
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fieriittg if I tirould daxe to pluck from its "bed a single one 
of the many gems that glimmered around me. Nature 
wore the smile of plegaing girlhood, and wherever I turned 
mine eyes there was fteanty and joy. I looked up upon 
the lichened rocks, Jand in their fissures, where budding 
shrubs were rooted, numberless l»rdfl were searching for a 
future home. Thin white vapours ascended from the 
earth, and were curled together into a coloured doud, 
which sailed slowly up into the firmament, with an iris 

r'kling on its. bosom: There was a friendly whispejr on 
passing gale — a stir as of life among the reeds and the 
wiUows. The httle lambs bounded about in the full 
enjoyment of young life, and I arose and gamboled about 
as happy as they. 

The very night, dre^nis of childhood have in them some- 
thing pure, wild, and original. , If we except the dreams. 
of fear, to which children are, indeed, more liable than 
adults, and which are beyond measure horrible, all the 
Others seem glimpses of something far excelling the beauty 
of the fabled Elysium. Oftentimes have I fancied myself 
carressed by the gentle fairies, even while I still knew 
almost nothing of their attributed character — often have I 
imagined myself reclining within their emerald circle, 
listening to their sweet yet waiKul music, while their green 

Slumes nodded, and their silvery feet twinkled amid the 
ew stars of the grass, as they danced, like waverine 
moonbeams, around me. . But oftener the scene of my 
dreams was cast in a land unlike the earth — a land of 
wonder — but which, somehow, made me marvel less than 
did my waking views of the world. There I met crowds of 
little ones Hke myself, but all beautiful as the morning. 
Every voice was like the notes of music — every form 
seemed pure as the lilies of spring — and we swam on 
waves or light that wandered like the invisible wind; and 
there was neither sun, nor stars, but a soft and everlasting 
radiance, of which I sometimes deemed myself a part. Ail 
children have dreams like these. At a more advanced 
period of life, when I had thought deeply and painfully of 
immortal things, but while my principles were still unfixed 
and wavering, I recalled those mystic flights of the infan^ 
tine fancy to remembrance, and could not help beUeving 
them to be shadowy recollections of a former and different 
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state of ezistaac^. The sublime and m^lting^ lines of s 
justly; admired poet express tlie creed wbich I at ttat 
time involuntary adopted — 

^'Oar birth is but a sleep and a forgpBtting ; 
The soul that rises with us — our life's star — 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And Cometh from afar. 
Sot in entire forgetfaliiesBf 
And noi in utter nakedness^ 
But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
Prom God, who is our home." 
« « 4t «- « « 

If the love of country — ^that sacred and almost indissol- 
uble impulse of the heart — is not actually born -^th us, it 
is, at least, contemporary with many f eelingp^ and faculties 
of the mind, which the sunshine of life's very earliest 
morning hour calls forth. It ia in f uU blossom before we 
know that ^t has budded. Some may attribute ita strength 
to the influence of national inaxims, or thie power of educar 
taon, but the commencement of its growth is, in my opinion, 
even prior to the first efforts of the mind. Remove from 
his honjke a child who can barely totter and lisp— let the 
same faces surround him — ^the same friends ox relative 
attend him with increased kindness^let dainties and toys 
be heaped up to him in whatever profusion you choose—^ 
us^ every possible means to increase and add to his enjoy- 
inent — stiU will he r^ain uiieasy and dejected, until tha 
traces of scenes he has been newly bereft of fade from hi^ 
immature memory. He already haahis favourite haunts— 
the garden plot, which no other place of the same sort can 
equal— where iie white, and bluie^ and gold-spangled flies 
came to kiss his dimpled hand»— and the soft mossy kupJls^ , 
where his nurse suffered him first to creep about, and "w^ere 
he so earnestly plucked the wild daisy and the harebell— r 
tiiese^ and many more such things, he remembers, and 
cannot at once forget. 1 was never so deeply anecte(J 
by the home-sick mournfulness of an emigrant's letter, aa % 
once ^2& by the words of a child of four years, who had 
been newly "brought f roiA one gten to another. " Yen's na^ 
the sough o' my ain burn!* said the poor little feUow*, 
bursting into tears, and hiding his head in his mpther^s 

bosonx. 

• '■ ■ • « • « • ' « « ♦ 
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THE DAYS OP INFIDELITY. 



*lVa9 thus "by the glare of false science betray'd, ' 
That leads to bewilder and dazzles to blind, 

My thoaghts wont ^o rove from shade onward to f^hadef 
Destractiou before me and sorrow behind. 

" Oh pity, great Father of li^ht !" then I cried, 
" Thy creature, who fain would not wander From Thee !— 

JjO ! humbled in dost, I relinquish my pride, 
From doubt ^nd frongi darknepi? thou; only <;ai).6t freie." 

Beaxtis, 

To me thare can hfi no aoticipatian hajf so horriHe as 
t^t of annihilation. Au eternal age of miaery is, in ^e 
extreme, startliog and, fearful to thid senses ; but the 
^pught of non-existence i^ still more intolerable. What, 
punishment the soul of the mcked man has to endure no 
<;^ c^n certainly understand, — if the wrath of God is 
commensurate with his mercy, how awful must it be! 
Bfit tp die, and be no mor^— to imagine every aspiration 
01 the nvind i^or ever quei;iched— nothiug that I can miaginq 
j^ m any degree, so terrible. The very change from ^ 
^ortil to a spiritual state of being, must necessarily bring 
with it the developement of many mysteries, and a ara\^ht 
olf that sublimeknowledge after which the heart of man pants 
i^rough every stage of life. Efe ^ho has no hope beyond 
tho^ gratifications which the closed eye aud the deep cold 
gMkve shuts out ^or ever, is the most miserable of all created 
^r^. The "^retch, stained with imcounted primes — 
-y^Hpse conscience is an ever gnawing worm — wto dare »o^ 
pray to the God whose threatened vengeance he shrink^ 
from — even that wretch would not, I am persuaded, change 
belief with him wlpio d^ems his soul a bjreath Y^^^h must 
pass into nothing the moment that the bodily functions 
cease to suppprif it. 

"Well do I knp;v^ the deplorable i^ature of such a state of 
b^liel % ibpr©,' it. for tt^e^^y a, d^y— m9^7 ^ lp»g day of 
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restless and racking anguish. Aye! the time was wheH^ 
I doubted the truth of revelation — the soul's immortality — 

the but I dare not, c^ njot, relate the extent to which 

my unbelief stretched. May that omnipotent Being, whose 
presence is felt, whose voice is heard, whose power may be 
distinctly traced, in all the movements ana workings of 
Nature, forgive the erring creature whose heart was once 
closed against the words of everlasting truth and mercy! 

The causes .which led to such a state I cannot bear to 
trace distinctly; they were many and complicated, and 
some of them perhaps had their origin in the natural 
construction of my mind. Yet I was not aware that the 
axe had been laid to the root of my principles, until the 
visitation of severe affliction forced me to seek refuge and 
comfort in religion; then, alasl I at once discovered my 
weakness, and saw with terror the perils that beset my 

peace! 

« « « « » « « • 

Fruitlessly did I pant for brightened reason. I took up 
my Bible with trembling hands and inarticulate prayer — ^I 
confined mv thoughts to one unsdtering subject — I knelt on 
the lone hill-side, with clasped hands and upturned eyes, in 
an agony of supplication, from sunset till the fall of the 
black midnight; and when I arose, I cried aloud, "It is 
in vain!" for I felt that the shadows of doubt had only 
closed more deeply around my soul. The evil spirit of 
man's heart had been suffered to erect for himself a tower 
of strength, from which even the might of truth and the 
weapons of prayer seemed insufficient to dislodge him. 

But for hope — ^for beloved hope, I fought with a desper- 
ate perseverance; and frequently, in the outwearied slumber 
of the mind, I deemed myself the conqueror. Ah me! it 
was but the truce of an hour! — ^the short walk of the 
captive bn the terrace of his dungeon — ^the listening lull of 
the tempest, which again came on with recruited and 
ruining power! 

" Bv pain of heart, now checked, and now impelled. 

The intellectual power, through words and things, 

Went sounding on."«^— 

The alluring call of the world. was unheard amid the 
awful tumult of the mind — tke passions, like charmed 
spirits sank down, and were quiet— the voice of love or 
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friendsliip jarred on my ear, and became an affliction ; for 
it seemed unmeet that one so vile should enjoy the smsdlest 
portion of a Christian fellow creature's esteem. The very 
face of nature seemed altered — the mountain flowers nodded 
mournfully — the leafy trees had a sigh of sadness, and the 
warblers in their branches, uttered notes of heart-breaking 
music — ^the stars of heaven twinkled like mortal eyes 
setting in death — ^the smiles of kind relatives seemed a 
maddening mockery. What is the beautiful world— what 
are parents, or brothers, or sisters, to him who struggles 
despairingly and secretly for his faith? I was shut out 
from the paradise of joyful thoughts, and a flaming sword 
turned every way to prevent my return ! Even, at this 
distance of time, my heart sinks and sickens, when I 
recall those restless nights and days of wasting agony. 

I sought as my allies the champions of truth and Chris- 
tianity. I studied the precepts and arguments of celebrated 
divines. Their reasonings stilled my thoughts for a time, 
but I quickly found that the weUs, which those good 
shepherds had dug, contained only the water which could 
relieve, not quench the thirst of my soul. There were 
doubts in my heart which they had not, and never could 
have thought of, and with an ingenuity anomalous, and 
almost diabolical, I amplified every objection which they 
had answered. 

The nervous debility consequent on a war of the mind 
began to add a daily weight to my load of distress. When 
sleep left me at early morning, the awful conflict was 
instantly renewed, and only ceased when nature sunk in 
the struggle. Yet I pursued my ordinary occupations with 
a mechanical dexterity and correctness which often aston- 
ished me, when I recollected how little my mind was bent 
on worldly pursuits- . Manual toil produced not its usual 
fatigue of body — ^my frame was utterly insensible of 
ordinary pain — one might have stiTick me, and the blow 
been unfelt and unheeded amid the goadings of that 
lingering abstraction. 

But God was at last pleased through a humble medium, 
to impart the grace which alone can save. How easily can 
his power soften the obduracy of human reason! A few 
simple words, spoken by a rude but pious man, miraculously 
altered the bias of my ibmd» I state them not, for differ- 
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eut coiistitutions require dLSereut medicines for the oame 
disorder, and to others, labouring under a like sickness oi- 
the soul^ those words might convey no effectual anodyne | 
6ut they broke through the mists of my understanding like 
a light from the throne o| the Most High. They were a^ 
the words of an angePs hymn sung to me all the day lo;ng. 
The fountain of prayer gave to the parched spirit ita 
refipeshin^ stream. Mine eyes had been touched, and the 
scales had fallen away, and I beheld with delight the full 
beauty ojf revealed truth. 

* * *' ■ * « * 

Should the foregoing imperf f ct record of ^iritual suffer- 
ing ever happen to be read, by ^^y young person y\q has 
i^ot fully investigated the grounds of his religion^ belief, Ij 
would take the ^berty ^larnestly and strongly to admonish 
him hpt to d,c%^ tl)e commencen?.^nt of that imperions duty 
Ipr a single day. Unless in the lamentable instance of him 
who becomes early and completely hardened in thoughtless 
depravity, this highest portion of self-examination wUl 
sooiner or later assert its importance with resistless impor- 
tunity. No man can be a real Christian until he na^ 
doubted and reasoned— wrestled and prevailed; and the 
longer the struggle is shunned^ the more certainly will it 
be painful and protracted. In every species of delay there 
is danger, but delay of this kind threatens destruction to 
the souL Careless and unsound opinions are involuntary 
imbibed. The cares of life liarden the heart aiid deaden 
the spirit; and the mind at last becomes lazily willing to 
lean on adopted forms, or sinks under a self -accumulated 
load in the slough of infidelity. 



THE HOLE V THE WA'. 

As. I am a Christian faithful man, 
I would not speiid another such a night, 
Though 'twere to buy a world of happy days— 
Sc^ull of dismal horror was the time. 

In theoccuprences of life, the ridjlculous and the deeply 
afffsctihg are often separated by an indivisible line« 
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It was, if I recollect right, in my fourteenth winter that 
I was sent on some little matter of business as far into the 
Highlands as Abergeldie, which place I at that tim0 
thought was .certainly very near thfe extremity of the worid, 
I was detained for a day or two longer than I had expected, 
and it being the first days of the year, and bordering, 
of course, on that period of country glee, old Christmas, 
the delay was to me productive of mudi uneasiness. 

It was on the morning of the 4th of January that I 
commenced my return, determined, if mv lijnbs held toge-" 
ther, to reach the end of jny jouiney before I slept, that I 
might lose none of the ioviauties of the succeeding day. 
The cold w$a intense— the hoar-frost hung in masses upon 
the trees, and glittered on the ground like a snow shower, 
but the sky was serene, the air bracing, and the weather, 
on the whole, all that a pedestrian could wish. I " took 
the day by the best end,'' and before poon was welj 
advanced on my way. About that hour I overtook an old 
countryman, who was hobbling, staff in hand, leisurely along 
the road ; and,being become much inclined to slacken my 
speed, I lingered with him for $everal mile«k— and short 
miles they seemed to be— for the man's words were as 
fascinating as those of the " ancient jnariner." 

At length, as the conversation began to flag, and jnyscll 
to show some sypiptoms of quidc walking, xne old fellow 
inquired how far I still had to travel ? 

" About twenty miles Vjd. thinking ; but I*m nae vera 
JBhure. It's maybe half a score paair/' 

"^ Well, ye'il no see yer hajne the nicht— nor maybe the 
inom either." 

" What for ?" interjected I, ip a tone of boyish confidence, 

« What for !—On-ding and drift." 

" But I mil be hame though, gin it dinjia ding on" — '-^ 

" Gin it dinna ding on dirfcs and dragons, ye wou'd say. 
— WeH, well ; but jny bairn, without ony jokin', gin ye 
la'e nae kend house afore ye, just come to mind, and ha^ 
Jpatience till ye see. Ill lay pay life the snaw 'ill be this 
depth ere the mom," laying his finger across thrtniddle of 
his stick ; " and gin the •^n' rise^losh, laddie, yie dinna ken 
about thae things!" 

" Tut. man," said I, " ye're speaking buff— it's as ^e ft 
^^tpr day as ever ye saa^/' 
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" Gia ever we meet again, tell me what sort of an even-.- 
ing it was ; for as bonny an blue as the sky is, the wraith 
o' drift has been o' the hills a' the morning. Come to my 
bit housie for the nicht, and ye wini^a repent it ; but o' thte 
other hand, gin ye be determined, get aff with ye as 
cleverly as ye gan— -dinna w^t for me-^and Gude be wi' 
you." 

I acted on the latter portion of the gray-headed f oUoVs 
advice, and hurried on with an undamped spirit " The 
old bodie's dottled," said I to myself. 

I crossed the Dee at the Inchbare Ferry, a little below 
the village of Kincardine O'Neil, and, south of the river, 
entered upon a long dreary track of moorland called the 
Shooting Greens. It was then about sunset, and the 
appearance of the sky for some time previous had, I 
thought, been somewhat odd and remarkable ; but the 
buoyancy of spirit attendant on the spring time of life 
turned away the influence of fear, and even the bodings of 
the aged countryman had been by that time nearly forgot- 
ten. 1 kept my face towards the moon, newly risen in the 
south-east, until a sheet of vapour dropt suddenly over her, 
and then turning to look behind, and around me, I saw 
that the blue and silver hi;Les of the gloaming had been 
all blotted out from the heavens, and in the north the 
clouds were twirled and twisted about, changing their out* 
line and array as rapidly as the aurora borealis. My situ- 
ation became one of dread and dismay as sudden as the 
change on the face of the firmament The long dreary 
path which lay before me — the recoDectioij of former snow- 
storms, and of tales told of those who had perished even in 
the heart of an inhabited counlary-the prophetic hum among 
the far away hills— the rapid sinking of the light of evening 
— all things aroimd me, and every thought that rose, com- 
bined to press out the couiage from my heart, and render me 
weak of limb and resolution. Yet the wind was still, and 
not a single flake had fallen as the harbii^er of desolation. 
I knew that on the eastern skirts of the moor there was no 
lack of human habitations; so, summonilig up all mv 
remaining powers, I mshed forward,, over rocks ana through 
bogs, as Diindly and heedless as if the storm had beeQ 
jf^ready around me. 

And indeed it was not far awa^, although ere it cfifafi I 
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beard its ro^ as if it had-beea uprooting the woods aQ<} 
levelling the hills in its swift and fierce march. On it camaj 
with all the force and sudden violence of a whirlwind. - Its 
first sweep drove me several yards from my path, and then 
I stood still, darkling and breathless, and actually leaning 
against the wind. After a short pause of consideration, Z 
rushed on again, right before the blast — for there was no 
possibility of progressing in any other direction. AH 
within me was a blank — ^hope and fear had been succeeded 
by a vague feeling of desperation. I believe 1 almost 
wished that I might run into some mosspit, or tumble 
o^r a precipice, that I might thus at once escape from the 
overwhelming horrors of the tempest. I coujd not see my 
outstretched hand — ^I could not breathe without feeling 
half choked-r-I could not think of Him who " directs the 
storm,'' nor of His gracious watchfulness and omnipresence, 
In short, I was becoming rapidly delirious, when, without 
warning, I came in contact with an opposing bodv ; for 
some minutes I could not define its materials, cased, as it 
already was, in the drifting snow. It seemed at one tima 
a. rock — then I fancied it a stack of peat — its form or out^ 
line I could see nothing of, but, as I felt my way round it, 
I at last discovered with joy that it was a cottage, built 
partly of stone and partly of turf. I groped perseveringly 
tor the door, and, having found it, burst in, sans ceremonies 
followed by the yelling wind, and a volimie of snow, suffi- 
cient, it might have been thought, to fill a whole ^en. 

The occupants, a stout black-advised fellow, and his 
young ruddy looking wife, started simultaneously up from 
their seats by an enormous fire. They, perhaps, imagined 
that no living thing could visit them on such an evening, 
for their first look expressed as much alarm as if they had 
looked on the veritable demon of the tempest But the 
man saw through the mystery of the intrusion in a moment, 
and having, with provident expertness, shut the door, he 
erasped me imder the arms and shook me, as I would have 
done a sparrow, till the clotted snow was completely cleared 
away from my clothes and m\ hair. The natural glow of 
my blood returned under this narsh and peculiar treatment, 
although I cannot say that at first I altogether understood 
either it or the words which were spoken,, and I only came 
to myseH while the wife squeezed my benumbed haada in ^ 
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trann woollen cl^tK MU)T this, I was placed beside ih^ 
fire, and began to talk and look abont me. 

The gud^roan, whose name I learned was Sandy Alanach, 
Appeared to be litlle more than twentv-five years of age — a 
square bujlt, bandylegged youth, with prodigious whiskers 
of a lighter hue than the hair of his head. His face was 
tawny and weather stained, but bearing a strikinff express 
sion of thouj^tf ulness and fortitude. His wife Had a 
peculiarly sweet and juvenile face, and her eyes had th^ 
expressive brilliancy and quiok turn of sangume eighteen. 
They were evidently a young enough couple, but they were 
as evidentljr happy, for with their discourse was mingled 
much of a pious and devout spirit; and, where the domestic 
ties are knit by such feelings, the cares of life fail to wither 
the soul, or poison the happiness of those whose hearts have 
befen united under the blessing of heaven. 

" Ye're a fine cr&«kie biUie/' said Mrs Alanach, as the 
season of yawning began to approach, " and Fm sorry that 
we can gi'e you but puir accommodation for the nicht; but 
weary as it is, it's better than a wreath o' snaw." As she 
said thiip, she was proceeding to take from a dark-looking 
press an ample armful of neatlv folded snowy blanketj^ 
with which she disappeared in the direction of what seemed 
the spence, but presently callied on her husband rather 
impatiently. 

"What want ye lassie ? Canna ye mak' a bed without 
help o' me r 

" I had nae mind o' the hole i' the wa', Sandy." 

"That's a ferly, really, for it's seldom out yer head -/* 
and, while employed in lighting a splinter. of bogwood, he 
applied to her many good naturedly abusive epithett 
which the wife only answered hy a light forced laugh, and 
repeated entreaties for his companionship. 

The necessary arrangements having been made, I isvas 
called forward into that stonge den, the unoccupied divi- 
Bion of a cottage of thje last century. " Heaven help me," 
thotight I, " I cannot wonder at the gudewife's reluctance 
to go into such a place jdone, and in the dark." Sandy 
stuck his fir torch into a fissure of the clay floor, and^ 
Wishing me a sound sleep, and a blithe waking, went away 
with his wife to enjoy the repose, which for hours previous 
be seemed to have been longmg grievously after. 
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In the weird-like glow of that light I threw off my 
dothea, surveying, all the while, veiy miautely the attri- 
butes of my apartment. The inyestigation waA productive 
of . few pleasing feelings — the place seemed a general 
lumber room. . My bed was laid close to one of tiie side 
walls, and was nanked by a long shallow chest, which 
might, in emergency, hav« served in all points instead of 
a cqffin — a plank or two, propped up with stones, were in- 
tended to keep the feet of the sleeper from wandering, and 
the bolster was kept within due bounds by a large upright 
caak filled with sundry pieces of old iron and other simuar 
valuables. On the opposite side of the house a long slender 
spar extended from end to end, and somewhere near the 
middle of this very temporary like roost was perched a 
large yellow cock, with several black plumed hens on his 
right and left, every one with her head behind her win£^ 
But last, and greatest in the list of disagreeables, was a hole 
of no very limited extent, about )ialf way up the gable ; it 
was not, as it happened, directly fronting the keen blast 
without, yet frequent eddying puffs wafted in a sprinklinc 
of snow now and then, making the flame of my torch 
waver, and my limbs shiver, newly removed, as I wa«, 
from a really neat and agreeable fireside. 

However, the howl of the tempest reminded me that I 
ought to be rather thankful than otherwise, and I climbed 
over the long chest, and dived among the fleecy bedclothes 
with a feeling of much comfort. By the time my tordi 
was burning blue on the floor, I was ready to drop asleep. 

I awoke with a start and a faint cry. There was a 

felling and a rattling near me as if a hundred captive 
ndians had been screaming in concert to the shaking of 
their chains. I had a perfect recollection of my situation, 
but to account for those terrifying sounds was impossible, 
and I shrunk under the bed clothed in agony indescrib- 
able. What an unearthly caterwauling it wa& The Irish 
lament is perfect jnusic to what it seemed — ^blent with the 
waiHng of the wind, it had an effect, so completely preter- 
natural, that to this day I marvel at the preservation of 
mj senses. 

I have mingled in scenes where men* loosed from all 
i^stem, f otight for life in the blind ai^d tearing agony of 
aespajr* M»xij » bloody bayonet ha« reeked at my breast 
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-—many & bullet lias done its terrible wotk on tny right 
hand and on my left, and many" a woe has striven for the 
mastery of my heart and ^irit ; but I would ratiber live 
over all the miseries of a painful youth, than be again sub- 
jected to that frightful hour of my boyhood. 

Yell — datter — squall — ih» very hens were screaming in 
terror — ^with their plaintive treble wa^ mingled the shaarp 
eommandbs^ notes of th& cock. Oh, had he but power to 
crow! 

Suddenly the eldrich din ceased, and the wind likewise 
became hushed in the middle, of its groanings. The silence 
was even more awful than the sounds which had preceded 
it. I would rather stand on the waUs- of a besieged city, 
with the rockets hissing over my head, than again endure 
the withering stillness. All the ghost and goblin stories 
to which I had ever listened crowded on my fancy with a 
choking weight of superstitious horror. To cry out for 
deliverance, or utter my terrified feelings* in any way, had 
been all along impossible. But when the noise again com- 
menced — ^when I thought I felt the demon, or whatever it 
was — dragging its chain over me — and even the scent of 
«ulphur assailing my nose — I became altogether frantic, 
and the first act I was sensible of was that of falling over 
a stool in the inhabited end of the house, and almost frac- 
.turing my skull on the hearthstone. I ^got afoot again 
'immediately— the noise was still going on with Uttle inter- 
• val — ^yet I heard the undisturbcKi music of Sandy's nose 
somewhere near mei As I groped about, with my aching 
head grasped frequently in bo^ hands, I threw down a 
vbrass pan from the wall— the fall 6i household utensils 
breaks the most dogged slumber of the owner, and acoord- 
.ingly some one began to stir— but still I durst not and 
could not speak. 

" Eh ! — Oude watch o^er u% Sandy !*-SMidy Alanach T 

Sandy's snore was cut short of a sudden. 

« Oh, Sandy, that's. awfuM— -What can it be T 

" UmphI*' said Sandy, in a ti-uly somniferic tone ; — 
"'^ What tmt'd it' be, lassie V ■ '- / 

"Mercy! Mercy!— The hole i' the wa', Sandy — tHfc 
HoiiE f THE WaM Oh, the'puir laddie!'' 
- > -^^ Sorrow ga© wi' ye, and the hole i* the wa'*— didna ye 
.prskmij^iWta be fby^d at it?-rOd, but., that is a queer 
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«ough tlio'.' Now ril'^weai?," he oouolwied, statrtingup at 
the sanae time, "it's the fiqpaaxt!" 

"^andyl— Sandyl" 

Lat me gae, 'oman — ^it's the fumart ta'eni' the trap!" 
and Sandy bounded upon the floor, and coxnmenced rum- 
magifiLg for a light. I crept a^ near him as I could, and the 
chattering of my teeth made him sensible of my presence* 

** Hoo, laddie, are ye there! Ye needit ika been fle/d at 
the fumaJrt, laddie, for he's 'fast enough, Tm thinking-r 
dinna^ye hear him reeshling the trap ?" 

" It's nae the fumart !" I ejaculated, almost inaudibly. 

" Whatever it be, lat it ala»e till daylicht," implored Mrs 
Alanach. 

"Get out, 'omanl I'll hae the^ beast skinned ere day- 
Jight. Come here, laddie, and ye'll see it's the fumart." 

" It'll worry ye baith!" cried Mrs Alanach, in despera- 
tion. 

J cowered behind the gudeman, and peeped cautiously 
into my late dormitory— two fiery eyes peered upon us a^ 
if from the wall— but it was neither the devil, as I had 
imagined, nor the fumart, as Sandy had imagined. It 
was a huge brindled tabby cat: . , 

"Ridiculous!" cries the reader. The narrator agrees 
with him cordially. 

The captive grimalkin was :a haggard and piteous spec- 
tacle, hanging, as she was, rby three leg^ in an eiiormous 
fo35trap,tbp chain of which was fixed to ihe wall. "Puir 
unlucky brute," said Sapdy, " I think ye mi^ht ha'e keepit 
the house for a the fine nicht~-<ir, at any rate, ta'eata 
cannier gate out", .. , : :,. ' > 

At the end of his apostrophe, he stepped forward with 
the humane intention of relieving the noisy prisoner ; but 
the creature, by this time entirely mad, fixed the only claw 
which was at freedom in the flesh of Sandy's naked thigh. 
The man skipped backward with a thundering shout of 
pain. 

" There'll be nae shift but slaughter ye whaur ye are, 
ye perverse sinner," cried he, and he took up a long stick 
to put his threat in execution, as I thought ; but, by 
pressing the spring of the trap with one end of the spar, 
he relieved the cursed animal, who dropped to the ground, 
and limped away. 
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I had dressed mjmU durmg this operation. Sandj 
seemed also uninclined to return to bed — he reared tip a 
comfortable fire, and we both sat downto talk of the fright 
1 had endured* 

*^ Is there no possibility of getting that hole closed up ? 
— or what way happened yba to have a trap placed in it V 
I inquired. 

" The fumart came in either at that hole or some ither 
ane, and made free wi* twa or three o' Babie's ehuckies. 
So I borrowed a trap frae the laird's gameke^)er, and, 
thinks I, 111 hamphise him. And as to the matter o' the 
hole, it's a gey queer concern — there's nae use in closing 
it as ye'll see. This house, ye see, some twenty years syne, 
was a sort of a public ; and ^ere was a parcel of graceless 
rascals raised the devil in 't ae nicht, out it seems they 
couldna mana^ him rightly; for he gade aff frae them 
wi' a fearfu' rair and reemise, leaving that hole ahint him, 
which, to this day, never will bide close. The fouk tryd 
it, but the best mason wark was aye out ere momin' — so 
naebody would bide in't or a' was dune. But whan Babie 
and me waur mamed, seem' nae ither place likely to cast 
up, we thought we'd even 'venture oa't ; for, said I, Owie 
fearing Christians may oowU themsehes safe anywhere" 

There are words that rush burning mto the soul, and 
print tibemselves on the mind and memory fprever. — 
Sandy's conduding words were not certainly of this kin4 
— ^yet have they never left my recollection for a single day, 
At times they have sounded reproadif vlly on my menta] 
ear, but often in the hour of ds^ger or distress have they 
dropped a heavenly balm on my fevered heart. 
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STRICKLAND, 

THE SHADOWLESS; 

OR, 

THE FATE OF THE TREASURE FINDER. 

CHAPTER I. 

Why do0tthoa heap up wealth which thoa mast quit, 
Or, what is wor«e, oe left by it ? 
Why dost thou load thjrself when thoa*rt to fly, 
Oh mau I ordainM to die ? 

Death at all that subtlety will laugh ; 

Death will that foolish gardener mock, 
Who does a slight and annual plant ingraft, 

Upon a lasting stock. 

COWLXT. 

On the edge of the Strachon Common, at the foot of that 
chain of mountains which divides the Deeside district from 
the southern portion of Kincardineshire, there lived majw 
years ajgo a very old man named Adam Strickland. H!e 
was a £rst rate miser — a complete personification of misery 
and cramping paasiona Bent nearly double with the 
weight of years, squalid with voluntary privation, disjoin-^ 
ted Dy rheumatism, and covered with the filthiest raiment, 
he formed an object that even the eye of pity could not 
contemplate without shrinking from such a ghastly image 
of decrepid age, and withering penury. Whether walking- 
or at work, he kept up a perpetual crwminff s6rt of mutter 
— a rattle of the throat, mingled with a confined vibration 
of the tongue, which, of all earthly sounds, resembled most 
the nmdulating noiee of an underground brook. Some said 
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it was a Gaelic ditty which he was so fond of chanting ', 
others that it was a single verse of a psalm which he had 
somehow picked up ; but the fact was, Adam's scale of 
notes could be rightly defined by no one. 

The interior of the hovel in which he dwelt displayed a 
scene of utter misery and a^arent destitution-^a damp 
unswept floor, nskked rafters and walls, black and sooty as 
the roof of a forge. A bowl of earthenware, an old iron 
pot, with the brim sorely abridged, a turf seat or settle, a 
piece of deal thrust into a crack of the wall, and forming a 
substitute for a table, a ricketty tool-chesty a bed of heather, 
covered with a piece of oUtWom carpet, and a thriftily 
patched plaid hung up in a corner, completed Adam's list 
of visible goods and gear. 

He was by occupation a maker of horn spoons and fishing 
rods, and, for more thapLfif ty years; hfc had been a far-famed 
master of his craft. The articles of his manufacture are 
said to haveposflridssed'unddmmon durability, and were, in 
consequence,. ea§[erly. soii^ht after by those who Scrupled 
not to pay a handsoltne price for a sound and Veil finished 
piece of workmanship. Few "memorials of his handiwork 
are now to be found, but the few that^ have survived the 
wreck of years are, iiideed curious and beautiful illustrations 
of what industry, and attention can achieve, without the 
aid of science, which it was well-known this man did not 
possess. His fame having been speedily bruited abroad, 
every gentleman of piscatory habits, within a circle of sixty 
miles, rested not Until he had become the own^ of a fishing' 
rod bearing the mark of the Deeside artificer. Even the 
spoons of his peculiar mould were frequently produced at 
the tables of the sreat, and, for the time, admii^d mom. 
than those formea of the costly metals. And thus it wa» 
no wonder although' the self-denying Stricklscnd heaped up 
riches in Abundance. 

. Among his nearest neighbours (although indeed no obe 
lived very near him), Adam was held but in so so repute* 
He was not exactly styled a warlock, but he was reckoned 
an unlucky being — one wiio entailed unavoidable misfor- 
tune for the day on every one who received his morning 
salutation. But in this they generally took care to f ot^estaS 
him, either by avoiding hiis path, orj i^hat was impossible^ 
by luting out some fragment of an addi^ees before Adan^ 
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lutd hobbled to within a hundred yards of them. He was, 
farther, reputed to haye sold his shadow to Satan, receiving 
in return the power of straightening tarns' horns and 
crooked wood, and imprinting pretty ornaments on bone, 
and other refractory materLaJs. Many swore that they had 
looked partietilarly, aiid could never discern his shadow, 
either by the light of ^un or moon. If the former part 
of this statement was true, Strickland had purchased the 
secret of his craft at a singularly oheap rate ; for, being of 
a wretchedly short and spare frame, he had produced but a 
very moderate shadow at the best; and in the years of his 
decrepitude its real vajue could scarcely have been calcu- 
lated. 

But Adam Strickland " died one day," aa every man, 
however rich or gifted, Paust arid shall. He had been 
returning from the hills with a burden of charred heather 
whJLch. he used ais fuel, ^d death fell upon him 'when 
within a few paoes of his I0w!ii threshold ; and there he was 
found by a hunter on a harvest morning, with his ghastly 
face and. unclosed eyes turned to the sky, and his gray 
head pillowed on his bundle of heather. 

Adam's like-wake and burial was attended by a numer- 
ous trpop of relations, from whom, in his lifetime, he had 
notreceived much attention. In fact, he had persisted in 
disclaiming kindred with dvery one. AJl the crannies and 
eomers of the deceased n^an's dwelling were subjected to a 
strict search .; but, excepting a few old copper coins, no 
money was to be found. The building was next levelled 
to the ground — the very foundation stones plucked up—the 
mould and rubbish sifted, and still not a single shilling 
was forthcoming. The disappointed treasure-seekers insti- 
tuted an inquiry ; but the only cine which they found was 
the evidence of a herd lad, who deponed that he had once 
met with old Strickland at a place in the heart of the hills, 
called Dunhoohe ; that he saw him, while still at a distance, 
" |ouking about among the hillocks," and that when he, the 
herd bpy, came up with him, he halted from his usual croon, 
and Said, " Fat the deevil are ye seeking here ?" — that the 
deponeAt retorted in nearly the same words, " And fat the 
deevil are ye seekin' here ?" — and then the parties again 
went on their several ways without further remark. The 
^tness, on bein^ cross-questioned as to his opinion of what 
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the old fellow reallv had been domain such a place, replied^ 
that he belie^red he had come &ere ^ther to meet the 
enemy or the f airiesy or some other of those mischievous 
things that haunt the desert i^aces of the earth. 

The examinators seemed to entertain a somewhat difiEer- 
ent notion. After a few minutes of conjecture, they all 
proceeded to arm themselves with spades and mattocks^ 
and marched f c»rthwith' to the place in question ; but when 
the herd boy had led them into the heart of the scene, they 
looked around and tlien threw down their tools in despair* 
One scratched his head, and grinning with vexation, 
declared that he gave it upy addmg, *' A chiel mi^ht seek 
here to a' eternity for siller, an' nae get it i^ the eir, either 
— ^it wad be as easy to fin^ a needle in a hay rick.'' One of 
tiie part^ discovered a broad stone, which, he thought^ had 
a suspicious look, but, on turning it up, he found cmly a 
nest of little red emmets. So the whole band turned their 
faces homewards in exceeding bad humour. 

Dunhoolie is a rugged and barren strath, near the junction 
of the lands of Strachan and Glenbervie ; the only patli 
whidi crosses the Grampians in that part of the countiy 
runs through it — and, unimaginably dimcult as is the whole 
length of the road — if road it can be properly called — ^the 
traveUer is comparatively at his ease until he descaids into 
Bunhoolie. A square ynxd of level ground is scarcely to 
be seen. There are, at least, a hundred different tracks ; 
for every successive spate works a fresh alteilration on the 
surface of the soil, so that it is a rare matter if a moun» 
ted wayfarer can return by the exact way he came. In the 
middle of the strath lie wide fields of peatmoss, of an 
extraordinary depth, in which the rivulets, when fed by the 
heavy rains^ scoop out chasms of surprising depth ; and^ 
on reaching the loose sand on which this sort of soil gener* 
ally rests, the water works, its way under the moss, leavings 
when the floods subside^ many a wide, yawning, black- 
arched cavern, among which even the soldiers of Claver- 
house might have searched for their victims in vain. 

From the difficulty of picking a way throuch a place like 
this, the road was seldom chosen, exoq>ting by those who 
eould not afford to go some half score of miles out of their 
direct course. It 1ms been a detestable district from time 
immemorial ; but, shortly after the death of Adam Stndk* 
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l&nd, it became more so by a thonsand degrees. Steeds of 
a^roved steadiness and experience, who in days before had 
passed through Dunhoolie, without occasioning any serious 
trouble to their riders, were now observed to start and snort 
in particular places, frequently, also, choosing their own 
way, without regarding soothing words or tightened rein. 
A uttle crooked figure was sometimes seen prowling about 
among the rushes and fern after the night had fallen. One 
fellow declared that he had heard, as he passed through 
DunhooUe, the reeshle of gold; and another who had crossed 
the hiUs by the same way on a bright Laikimas Eve, pro- 
tested that he saw the appearance of old Adam Stridkland ' 
hobble down a ravine, leaning with both hands on his long 
smooth staff, and looking as odd-like and shadowless as 
"vHien he was a chartered dtiaen of the breaHiing world. 

After these and such like rumours had been in circulation 
for many days, a cattle drover, from the Howes of Durris, 
was returning from the Border, and reached the south side 
of the Grampians about the conclusion of a raw and drizzly 
afternoon. The man's spirits had been low throughout the 
day, for, in his homewaixi journey he had spent more of his 
slender earnings than he had at first intended. He waft 
riot a very hard drinker, nor was he very much of a gour- 
mand ; yet, at the places where he lodged, during his 
going and returning through the country, he, somehow Cft 
other, could not refrain from ordering a savoury article or 
two of tavern cookery, and a cheering jug or so ; and, 
although it always maae him sweat to look at his biU of the 
succeeding morning, he again and again fell into the same 
error. 

On this occasion he had promised to bring home as much 
as should purchase a shawl and a pair of new shoes for his 
eldest daughter, and a duffle cloak for his wife Jana 
These matters he had forgotten to think of until it was too 
late ; and, unlike most wanderers, the nearer he drew to 
his home, his heart became the heavier, for Jane had a 
modicum of the termagant in her constitution, and was 
certain to unloose her tongue to some purpose — ^nay, per- 
haps, handle the tongs in rather an astonishing way, on 
being assttred that her gudeman had returned with only a 
very fet^ shillibigs in his pocket. 

When title- drover saw the shadows of the GrampiaQs 
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deepening b^ore him, and refleoted Hi^ this ^^ sulky diillai 
dame" of his was ovlj separated f roia him by that ridge of 
a few miles breadth) tbe bla4:ik withiu hmi grew more and 
more deep and borribie. As it was fast getlaig dark^ too, 
a wandering thought of the ghost of Striokkuid the Shadow- 
less caine once or twice across his mind ; but what are 
thoughts of a ghost, or even what is a ghost itself, compared 
with the dread of a white sergeant ?" It was a vision of his 
wife, with a face deepelied by anger to the hue of a live 
coal, and eyes sparkling more fearfully than those of a 
spectre, that haunted the imagination of the drover, to the 
exdusHon of.eyftry Qthejr idea. His ruminatioin% by the 
time he had reached the foot of the hills, had become 
almost uiLBupportable ; he had resolved to pass the change- 
house, at which travellers usually refreshed themselves 
before striking into that long and lonely road ; but, .on 
coming opposite the door, he felt ih&t something to sweeten . 
his feelings was altogether indispensable, aaid he bolted in 
hurriedly, aa if he had sought to hide himself. 

The landlady, saluted him vdth much kindness, of voice 
and manner, but the drover answered h&c in a low heart- 
broken voioe, acc(wnpanied by a timid glance of the eye — 
he called for a haK mqtchkin of whisky, which he swallowed 
&o)n the stoup at a double gulp, and, lighting his pipe, 
mournfully uttered a good evening, and forthwith ae- 
parted. 

The night had set in. The sky was moonless, and a rock 
of black brdien clouds was driving low and heavily before 
a damp cold wind. The drover cared not ^ rush for the 
thick gloom — his very feet were acquainted with every inch 
of the meandering path, and had it been otherwise, his dog 
would scarcely have suffered him to go astray. The 
enchantment of the whisky, too, wa$ soon at work, and, 
although his depression of heart had, but a half hour before, 
been ahnost below the extreme point, he now felt exalted 
beyond measure. "Confoun' mel" said he, aloud, "gin I 
get ony o' Jane's camstairy din, either the nicht or the mom, 
but I'll — I'll gie her a mischief — that's what I will! 

While his bravery was still at its height, he began 
instinctively to understand that he was in the vicinity of 
the haunted Dunhoolie. In proportion as his hen-pedced 
fears had evaporated> a natural dread of the. ghost crept 
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Upon him, aisd he felt, as he drew hear the middle of that 
district of evil fame, a disagreeable sensation about the 
summit bf his head With a view to deaden the thoughtsr 
by which this sensation was engendered, he commaiced 
singing the opening stanzas of a rough tav^m song — 

The storm's a-yowlin' heigli thereout, 

But we're aneath the kipple, boys ! 
An', without fear, our horn well tout, 

An* pawkily we'll tipplei, boys ! 

Hurra ! hurra ! an' thrice hurra I 
There's joy i' th« warld still, my boys I 

An' streams o' bliss, baith nicht an' day, 
Are rinnin' 'mang the hills, my boys I ' 

The bluid o' Donald's bruiket ewe 

Is physio for ilk ill, my boys 1 
"V^ha cares for 

There was a hasty rustle among a thicket of fern neaf 
the vtiiyaidey saooeedjBd by a atojcp ho^^l froin the dog— the 
note, which was rising on the man's tongue, burst forth . 
in a rsto vof ' ah6nt,:.a[^ hi 'Sprang forward the length, bf 
several yards. He alighted on the brink of one of those' 
horrible £eBur»9 of the ^arth* already noticed, and, stumbling 
forward, rolled down towards the antipodes, gasping, and 
throwing out his arms vainly in search of something- to 
ajrresth^ falL He averred that he repeated the whole -^f 
the Lord's Prayer before he reached the bottom, which, in 
the place where he 'ahghted, was happily oomposed of 
bedded sand and mud- 
He crawled about for a while, and at last got into v?hat. 
he h(^)ed was an outlet f roin that den of darkness, but in 
an instant he felt long pendant roots brushing his head^ 
and the soil under his feet became rough md stoney. 
Groping on^ for a little further, he found himself stopped 
by a wfdl of rock^ which, as ke felt it with his hands, seemed' 
composed of detached pieces, which shook as he touched 
them. The ordmblihg mass however, effectually barred his 
way, and even seemed to have shut him in; for turn in. 
wliateverdireitiDn he would, his outstretched feelers still 
encountered the same sort of obstacle. He was dizzy and 
benumbed, and began to believe that he had sunk into his 
probs^le graVe. " And what needs I care," he said, with a 
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heavy groan; '^Fm a miserable man, an' hae aeen enoodit 
(/ the warld. PU sit down here an' die. The vera whisky 
oanna keep up my heart for any time noo;'' and as he 
spoke, he slid down among the rooky fragments, and 
wished that where he sat death might find hun. Indeed, 
whatever was the reason, he felt at that time far more sick 
of life than, in his most wretched moments, he had ever 
before done. 

But of a sudden he was roused by a moaning sound close 
beside him, and, looking up, beheld the narrow cavern in 
which he sat illuminated by a dim dreary light like that of 
a mistv evening, atd at a little distance stood, or rather 
stooped, the appearance of A^am Strickland, with his staff 
in his hand, and his little red eyes, with the rhenmatic 
drops trickling from them, fixed full upon the desjponding 
drover, who returned his gaze without any sense of fear — 
his heart was cold and quiet^'and his nerves past their 
shivering pitch. 

'^ You were wishing to dee, a little ago, were na ye V* said 
Strickland, after a lonff silence. 

The drover roused himself a liitle at these worda^ but 
hesitated to answer. 

Strickland repeated the question, '^ We're ye wishing to 
deer 

«Nar 

^* But ye was sic a thing, ye leein' rascaL Ye're nae 
very ready for that tho'." 

'< I dinna ken. I ha'ena doon meikle ill a' my days." 

" Doon meikle ill! Are nae ye a wild spen'rift scoun*' 

rer r 

The drover was silent '^ Ye mioht hae been worth a 
deal o' money by this time gin ye hadna been what I say.'' 

The listener looked extremely ineredulouai 

'^ Ye've spent mair than thirte^i pound i' the yeas* for 
what ye'd nae matr use for than, tk& cart has for the third 
wheel." 

The driver lost his patience en hearing this. " The deU 
a bit o' that can I believe!" cried he. 

"Bide ye, bide ye — I'll provt fye;" and the speaker 
forthwith entered into a calculation, which being somfivhai 
verbose and specific, I do not choose to oc^. 
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<*Is therfr ony lee ftboot the matter noo? Just saVt 
yerselV 

"Hmmph! I kenna; but I thi»k IVe been iLstenin' t'ye 
three or four days." 

^ There'll nae use o* arguin' wi* a chiel that's case-hardent 
in 's ain way — tho' ye oe convinced ye winna say'tj an' 
ye'D forget a* that I^^ tell't ye wi' gude will as soon as ye 
can. There's a wee trifle o' siller in owre here," continued 
the umquhile ffl)oon maker; but I canna gie ye a grain o't; 
for ye'd sen't a wi' the win' in less than no time." 

^e dl'over raised his bent body, and looked about aston? 
ished, as old Strickland hobbled up close to his elbow, and 
with his sta^ pushed a lump of rock from the lips of an 
^(»inous pewter diah. The drover hung over it with his 
mouth and eyes wide open — it was ahnoeit full of gold coins 
and liroad pieces of silver. 

" Haud up ver head pot o' my way," quoth Striddand, 
fingrily; ^.nd tnen in an instant he began to pautter Jiis old 
chant, and stir up the precious ho^rd with the point of his 
(Staff, as if to give it air. 

The sight of, and more particularly the sound of the 
stamped metal sent a reviving thrill to the drover's saddened 
heart. In less than a minute he grew into perfect good 
humour with hi|nse}f, anji with tbe whol^ temporal and 
spiritual world. 

" I thocht to hae |nade use o' this mysel',^ said Strickland, 
ceasing his groaning hum once more; " but deaths ye see, 
gat the claught o' pie afore I was aware o' 'm; an' I dauma 
even pit my ban's till^t noo," he continue^, with a terrible 
sigh. ■ " I hae some thocht, as I can manage without it noo, 
to gie a pickle o^ to some puir chiel that wadna mak* an 
ill use o't. Ye're puir epough, maybe, but ye're sae 
cursedly misguidin'." 

The drover scarcely heard the foregoing sentences, so 
busily was his sight ei^ployed in gorging itself. '^ Ye're a 
wise man, an' ever mair was," said he, when he ultimately 
3fecovered his speech; " d'ye think I could ever be worth as 
much money as there is there f* 

" There's nae doot but ye micht^ gin ye'd tak' the propep 
plan." 

"Then I'm determined I'U be thrifty—rm determined 

V^r / . 
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^^B^nV' 'xesom&d Strickland, alter, a lojiig ithou^jbtful 
pause, " ye ance bought a half dozen spoons f rae me. 

^'I mind sometlung aboot it- Capital :st)O0i^ they 
waur!" 

" That's a lee— they waUr the warst I ev^ made, Nae- 
body but yersel' ^wad ha« gien me aught for them J but ye 
>was nae mair'Uian a laddie in a manner. I spoiled that^ 
.o'them, and it near set me mad," 

jHere Strickland narrated the manner in which he hap- 
pened to misconstruct the spoons. 

"Frien'l" said the appearance onoe a^n. The drover 
looked up — he<was very nearly asleep. 
•' *^ YeVe concem't about a duffle cloak to yer wife?" 

"Aye!" (a groan). "She cries aboOt it sadly — ^but she's 
>ill worth a cloak or ony ither thing.". 

" She's weel worth mair than ye can gie her, tho' it waur 
for naethinf' but trying to keep you in order, Weel — 
whatll this doak cost ?" 

" Fourteen or fifteen shillings, I believe*" 

" It'll do nae sic thing. Yell get a gude ane for twaj. 
.T5e're nae to gie ilka merchan' a' he seeks — ^whiles nae a' he 
wou'd need— f or's things. We s'all say haJf a guinea for 
the ckith — the wife can see to th,e tailorin' o't hSreiel'." 

" Weell" said the drover; " Weel !" 

" An' ye're needin' a shawl to that idle jillet o' a lassie o' 
.yoiirs?" 

" An' ia pair o' shoon, an' " 

. *^ Hoot 1-r-stop ! — lat me see^-the shawl. Ye'U get a gude 
rough shawl for seven an' saxpenee" . 

" Na, na!", interrupted the drover, hastily. 
1 • " Upo' my saul TUhae doon wi' ye a'.thegither gin ye 
jdinna hand yer tongue." Thse shoon 'U be ten shillin's-.- 
thae soutars are the vera deevil. Ten an' sev^i — ten an' 
flaxpence — seven an' iwwiisy shilli|i's and s^pencel Thatll 
.never doo. Fat sorra gart ye tak' a wife, ye idipt^" 

"Ouwidinnaken." - . 

Strickland. leaned farther forward on hia staff, and seem^ 
to bethink himself painfully. Suddenly he started, " Thai's 
a cock!" said he sorrowfully, and his appearance seemed to 
undergo a change — he became paler and milder like, and 
tibie drover, who had forgottouj if indeeii h^z was clearly 
aware at the beginning that a ghost was his companion, f§lt 
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a cold fit of terror come upon him while he reoollecfteef ttiat 
Stricklaaid, the Shadowless, was now an inhabitant of the 
place of shadows—the land beyond the grave. 

*^ I have but fifteen minutes, as men count them, to b4 
present with ye at this time," said the spectre; so I oanna 
iDe bother't meikle langer. Forbye the things we wswir just 
speakin' o', ye want ane or twa orra matters yersei', diniia 
ye?" , . ■ • 

The drover essayed, but he could hot fetch up oa answei"; 
it stuck in his throat completely. " It*s a ghost,** thought 
he, recolleetively; " and Tm surelv a gone man — but I was 
sairly needin' a Sunday jacket to be sure." 

"Speak oot man — ^1 haena time — whaur's yer tongue 
gane V quoth the shade of the Shadowless. 

The drover tried again — ^it would not da 

" Well, well— it's a ane — a jacket 'ill cQst--eh — sorrow a 
jacket I ever had though — say seven shillin's" 

The drover made a forward motion like a bow of assent. 

"An* a new hat! Man yer gaun through yer 

-grammer wi' me, I doubt— aye, ye'll be the better a soxoe 
thing o' that sort though — but it maun be a bonnet — ^weel, 
the bonnets are fearfu dear too, and there's nae sicathiag 
as beatin' them doun i' the price — ye'U hae to gi^ three 
shillin's for ane" . The ghost paused a moment. 

^' Stop, stop! ye cure not needin* thatF again snarled the 
figure,- although the drover had never opened his Hps; "a 
new bonnet an' a jacket, an' a' thae trumpery for yer wife 
an' weans, are surely enough at a tijme. Man, ye'd ruin me 
a' at ance ! — ^but this winnj9. do— ^even an' twenty an' sax- 
pence was't ? — aye — we'U throw aff the odd saxpence, tho' 
— seven an' twenty an' seven^ — four an' thirty— and there's 
seven an' thirty— keep's! Gin I waurna in a hurry we 
shou'd see better about it. Put yer han' into the dish 
there," (speaking very loudly,) "aAd tak' out a guinea- an' 
. hauf , an' three hauf croons — ^that's a shUlin' owre meikie, 
but ye can be doin' wi't. And mind ye, gin ye tak' ae 
bodle mair than I bid ye, or set yer fit within twenty ell o* 
this spot till I gie you leave, or tell a livih' soul ought that 
ye've seen or hear^ this nieht — ^by my faith but I'll " 

And ere the sentence was finished, the drover felt the 
long nails of the apparition pinch as it were the veir bone 
X)n one side of his left knee. He uttered a roar like that 
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of a baited bull ; but his sight grew derajiged, and his brain 
dizzy with the sudden rush of pain, aad before he came 
fully tp himself the gray Ught of the moming was around 
hini) and the rustling breeze was shaking the dew showers 
from the shrubs that overhiing the entrance of the oavem 
in which he was stretched. He staggered forth, rubbing 
his eyes and his throbbing forehead. He looked round on 
the black mountains, and skyward on thq dim star of the 
dawn — not altogether: certain for a while of being in the 
land of the living. He stood marvelling and attmpting 
to meditate until the purple tint of sunrise was visible on 
the hill tops. His dog) dabbled with the blood of some 
creature that had formed his last night's prey, crept to his 
piaster's feet, and {ooked up as timidly Hpopi him ba if the 
ghost of Strickland had been still present. The fellowship 
of the cowering animal was, however, a matter of much 
pomf ort to the <&over, who began at last plainly to recol-e 
lect his situation of the bygone night> and consequently 
he deemed it proper to be moving off from a scene so 
horrible ; but when he essayed to go, the pain of his knee 
arrested him at once, and he uncovered it with a trembling 
hand, and a grievous foreboding of inii^d' His nient^ 
IHiguiy was correct ; for the dead man's nip* was distinctly 
visible on th^ skin of the aqhing joiatr— a deep blue irregular 
spot, with crimson streaks radiating frpm it on every side, 
l^^embling from head to foot, he looked back into the 
cavern, and his first glance rested on a small bundle which 
had escaped from his pocket, and which he was unwillinff 
to le^ve behind. So he stepped back, shuddering, and 
with as much caution as if he had been treading on the 
slippeiy edge of the crater of a volcano. He picked up his 
bunjile ; but, in doing sp, he saw a si^t, the gloiy of 

• The dead man's nip was once the distinctive name given to those 
aooidenta] marks or spots on the skin for whieh. no common cause 
^aold be recollected or assigned. They were believed to proceed 
from the nocturnal inflictions of disembodied spirits, whose memory 
had been falsely censured. Hence, when a deceased person was 
spoken of lightly or scandalously, it was common with the vulgar 
listeners to say, ^ He (or she) will hae a nip o* yer skin afore mom-* 
ing.'* The superstition was npt an unamiable one, but it is now 
almost foigQttexi«. or when remembered, treated merely with a fiorl 
pi good natnred ridipol^. 
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•wluiE^ wae reBttuneration sufficient. for all. the pajns and 
fears that ne had suffered from the hour of his birtk ' ' '' 
, ,3mlt= up ^th seeming <^relessne3s, among a heap 61 
^rown tpose stones, stood the reality of^ the pewter disji 
which' Tie ' had seen in his vision. The fragment of rock 
which had covered it lay on one side, exactly as it had 
seemed to have been tumbled off by the spectre. There 
was the broad silver coins, gray with the dampness of their 
secret chamber, and the red guineas, and dim groats, in 
number apparently interminable! How the heart of the 
drover beat at the sight! His fingers itched, and his brain 
tingled, with those enviable sensations which a treasure 
finder alone can describe. But, alas! te was speedily 
forced to rememl)er that he was a tre^ure finder only 
nominally, and Under awful restriction. When his 
sense of sight was perfectly sated, he stooped to grasp 
a handful of the bewitching hoard, and at that 
moment the pain, of his knee returixed with treble 
violence. Groaning in spirit he selected the precise 
sum allowed to be extracted, and burst forth from the 
cavern. ^ 

"When once at a considerable distance from thatirecpp- 
tacle of wealth, the coins which he h^ld in his hand s€|em$d 
to acquire additional weight and value. "A guinea .«iid a 
. half," said he, " and three half crowns^'— turning thenx oyer, 
and wiping them one by one on the deeve of his coat— 
" It's nae little siller, after a'— gin they waur turned infe) 
shillings, they would raise a gej reeshle in a chieFs pouch. 
Eh ! Adam Strickland (rest be wi'm) is sairly altsere'd-^ 
when he was livin', he'd as soon hae pairted wi' his— ^but- 1 
s'aH sae naething It 'ill maybe please him tae help me at 
a pinch some other time.'^ 

As the drover thus soliloquised; hi^ regret at leaving 
behind the pe\^i«r dish and its principal contents ■ began 
greatly to atbate. His natural carelessness and HghtnesS'of 
heart returned, and, though his knee-joint Was still exces- 
sively uneasy, he hurried up one hill and down another, 
with a speed that made his dog pant in keeping pace with 
him. The first object he saw, on issuing frdm a' din^e 
near his cottage, was his spouse Jane. She was driVEflg 
forth her cow and calf to their morning pasture. 
' "Aye, aye, man!" cried she, from aiar, "step inyot^r 
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way, there — ^gin I had the beasts owre to. the croft> 111 teD 
you a' about it, maybe." 

The drover walked coweringly up to his dwelling. 
<^ But I hae the sLUer/' said he, *^ ana I carena a flraddon 
lor her this mornin'." 



CHAPTER IL 

To maintain an easy life, 
I lift maun yield, tho* Tm gnidt^mAn ; 
Nocht'8 to be won at woman 8 hau\ 
Ubletjs ye gie her a* the plea. 

Old Song* 

The grave, 
Bark and untimely met my view^, 
Aud all for thee vile yellow slave ! 

John Leydbx. 

Jane entered with the hazel switch in her hand with 
which she had urged her cattle abroad. — 

" Now, Jamie Swiuton, are nae ye a bonny man ?" 

" A gey \^'eel lookin' chap, I believe." 

"Ye're a filthy, raggit, drucken boar. YeVe been 
drinkin' in Glen Fai-qumir the feck o' the nicht." 

** Ye're a clever witch l" 

" Witch eneugh to ken your plan— sae I may — ye should 
hae been hame twa days syne; and Charlie Fraser tolled 
me he left you about aome public house o' the tither side o' 
the North Water the day ye should hae been here." 

" Tra meikle obliged to Charlie Fraser." 

" And ye haena a single saxpence i' yer pouch — no ad 
penny i" aud Jane began to stamp with her feet, and flouriah 
with her arms. 

** How THE SORROW D'YE KEN THAT ?" 

" Nane o' yer heigh words or short cracks, Jamie Swin- 
/ ton," cried the wife, making her switch hiss in the air ag 
she spoke; "I'm sure, gin 1 be wrang just now, it's for the 
lust time — ye're aye alike, sae it's easy gueasin*— and yer 
family perishin' for lack o' claes! Oh, man, man! gin ye 
Uadna me, what would come o' ye T 
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The drover, no doubt, thought that the tears which fell 
for such a spouse would require the aid of an onion. 

"And yeve been fechtin owre nicht, too, wi* some o' 
▼er blackguard comrades. I saw ye hitchin and hirplin as 
iho' ye h^wi been cripple." 

'^ Noo, ye'll just better nae deave me ony langer. I was 
itherwise employed, sae baud yer peace." 

" Gae oot o' the house, to yer wark, this moment!" 

" The sorrow a step these twa hours!" 

"WlNNATB?" 

" Weel, lat me see the siller, then — just lat me see't." 

" Hae, 'oman, hae — I wis* ye meikle gude o't — ^gin ye had 
been quiet, ye should hae gotten't wantin' a* this — oh, my 
lugs ! — humph ! — weel-a-day !" 

" Whaur got ye thae half-crowns, man ?" inquired Jane, 
panting a little for breath, but, upon the whole wonderfully 
calmed in aspect; " whaur i' the warld fell ye in wi' that?'' 

" Dinna concern yersel mair ae now — yeVe gotten them, 
and that's eneugh. I've suflfert for them mair ways than 
ane, I think." 

"They look, by a* the earth, as though they'd been 
howkit out o' the foundation o' an auld house — and they're 
nae coonterfeits either — ^ye seerly haena stealt the guineas 
and the siller baith." 

These words of implied suspicion grieved the drover's 
heart more than all that had been said and done on that 
eventful morning, for he was a man of the strictest principles 
in regard to honesty, and could but ill brook the bare 
thought of such an addenda to that catalogue of faults 
whicn his wife was so fond of reading in his presence. She, 
however, headlong vixen as she was, never suffered the idea 
to amount to an accusation; but, through the whole of the 
day, she harrassed the poor fellow with that species of 
examination, and all those bewildering gradations of cross- 
questioning, in the art of which a great many women are 
such wily adepts. It was to no purpose that he affirmed 
the money in question to be the real wages of his journey-^ 
the assertion was too m^oss to be swallowed by any one who 
knew him, much less by Mrs Swinton. It was in vain to 
leave the house with the purpose of doing some piece of 
out of door labour— Jane took up her knitting gear, f c>l- 
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lowed him into the fields, and continued to urge the tortur- 
ing inquiry. Thus she perscTered for sevex^ days; ye% 
even in the dead of night, wh(en the husband happened to 
be awake, he would- hear • his Wife mutter in her areams — 
" Oh, Jamie! whaur did ye. get the auld siller ?" 

But James was^ for 6ilcfe iil his ^ life, completely resolute. 
His wife's loudest and iiibst bitter arguments failed to wring 
from liim his precious secret; the spot on his knee, although 
fading, had not yet dis«^earfed, and the spectre's deter- 
mined and fearful injunctions were present to his recollec- 
tion, even amid th^' din of ' Jane's angriest importunity. 
Her blcandishm?enfe anfd quifet' flattery wefre equally vain, 
for he knew wejl tlto-t wa» all 6, htttn- and a deception. Such 
behaviour is the t**ue whtetst^iile of* female curiosity, and, 
although Jane at last seemea to abandon further inquiry, 
she was far — aye, farther tlmn eV€fr frotai being satisfied; 
but she said to herself,' " Wefel,' liever tnind, ifU tcearowtin 
a wee." • ^ 

But, although his. wife's- pertlmcwus <?tirio(srty appeared 
to be calmed down or evaporated — although the cloak, &c 
&c., had been procured, and every .member ci his family 
pleased, or striving to appear so, tbe droVer was, for all this, 
a m.ore restless and unhappy man thaft hfe had ever been, 
even when smarting under the cruelest buflfetings of fortune. 
A vision of that richly furnished dist^ which he had seen, 
and been compelled to lM.ve behind him, in the cavern of 
DunhooKe; floated petptetually in hia braiu. He saw it in 
the deca3red embers of Ms^eveMng-flre— theguiueas sparkled 
lik^, stars before his ^yes in the darkness of nighty and when 
he went t6 bed it was to see them spread out in a thousand 
differenlb ways, and to touch them and turn them over and 
over in the exultation of a delicious dream. Night after 
night he lay down to enjoy imaginary possession of the 
Wonderful treasure, and morning after morning he awoke to 
lament the mysterious bondage which separated him from 
tiie- tangibilities so earnestly coveted; He pined for the 
courage .and power to feast even his^ eyes on the forbiddcfti 
treasure; but, although he onc^ or twice went almost to the 
extent of the limits jdlowed, his heart still failed him, and 
he would turn homeward with faltering steps, and cast 
many more rueful looks behind him than I/ot's wife did ofk 
the plain of Gomorrah 
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• His dreamBiioo begao, art last to assume a highly tantal- 
iziug and provoldiLg aspect. At first, the form oi Strick- 
land was entirely absent, and, while slumber prevailed, 
the drover was the sole proprietor and manager of the 
hoarded riches. But in the end the original owner 
suooessfullj disputed the possession with him. Sometimes 
when the whole heap seemed emptied at his feet, and while 
)ie rejoiced in the prospect of purchasing, at least, haK a. 
^un^, a pair of .long lean hands would sweep it all away 
into oarkness. Sometimes he imagined himseK seated in 
the cave of Dunhoolie, with his arms up to the elbows 
among coips more bright and bewitching than waking 
thought could ever figure /orth; and in the height of his 
exultation he would receive a kick from some invisible 
foot, which rarely failed to make him spin through the air 
and awake howling. Once he thought he saw, as he seemed 
to stand in his own doorway, the appearance of Strickland, 
the Shadowless, pass slowly by with his pike staff thrust 
through the sides of the pewter dish, which he thus bore 
on his shoulder. The drover could neither speak nor 
move, but the jiggle of the stamped metal fell on his ear 
with an effect like that of the passing bell on the malefactor, 
^nd the spectre as it passed on turned a look of ironical 
and vexing import on the gazer— it was as much as to say, 
" You are looking your last on this dish of mine." Once, 
too^ he fancied himself standing on a bridge which spanned 
a black deep unsightly gulf ; on the parapet was placed 
tibe coveted dish, and old Strickland stood on one side 
talking to the dreamer in a mild tone, and with extraordi-' 
j;iary suavity of manner; but in the middle of the discourse, 
9nd without any reason assigned, the whimsical shape 
caught up the vessel, and very deliberately and cavalierly 
emptied the whole contents into the abyss beneath, ano^ 
•with a yelling laugh, jumped after them. 

" Now, now!" cried the drover, in a tone of wild lamenr 
tation; " it*« gone for ever, nowl" 

" What's gone ?" said his wife. 

<* The siller." 

« ITAo^wasiUerr \ 

. "O! never mipd; it's mirk midnight, 'oman— baud yer 
tongue" — r- 

James Swinton had never, as already stated, been ^ 
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provident man; but after his adventure in Dunhoolie hiii 
carelessness and apathy increased tenfold. He neglected 
his regular employment— quarrelled with his superiors — 
and was in consequence discarded by those who had best 
rewarded his services. When at home Jand frequently had 
to eject him per force from his seat by the fire, but that 
signified little— he would commence some piece of rural 
occupation with no small show of alacrity, but in a short 
time he would drop his tools — ^sit down on a stone— or it 
mattered not where — and fixing his eyes on vacancy, muse 
away a whole hour in a manner that was truly ntoumful. 
No earthly being, save his wife, durst attempt to curb those 
fits of the mind. She, indeed, often broke in upon them 
with a vengeance, but her fierce stirrings up and passionate 
counsellings had no durable effect — they only moved the 
man for the passing minute. The legion of torturing 
thoughts which had taken possession of his heart, could 
only be driven forth by a spell which no mortal, save 
himself understood, and which he was, for the time, at 
least, prohibited from using. 

The half year's rent of his cottage and crxrft fell due before 
being provided for — several crecntors also, whose a^x»unts, 
though trifling, were of long standing, began about the same 
time to afflict nim. He had few friends, and those few had 
of late kept aloof, believing both his fortunes and the 
visible disease of his mind to be far beyond the possibility 
of human amendment. He was, however, treated rather 
leniently than otherwise by all except his landlord, who, 
ruthlessly, but legally, removed the family's chief sotnrce of 
support — the old black cow. Jane bore these emergencies 
with an exceedingly bad grace; in fact, she very nearly 
went out of her wits altogether; but the woe of heart and 
trouble of spirit, beneath which her husband so evidently 
laboured, kept her harsh nature in some degree under 
control 

James at last fell grievously sick, and his disorder 
increased, and strengthened so rapidly, that little more 
than a week brought him, in all appearance, close to the 
gates of death. His wife, to do her justice, nursed him 
with unwearying attention and kindness; for let circum- 
stances twist and pervert a woman's temper as they will 
yet it is rarely, if ever, the case that her gentle ministerings 
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B3re withheld in the season of sorrow, or in the hour of 
anguish. James felt and appreciated all her acts of 
tenderness as became him — the more keenly that their 
occurrence was so very uncommon — but every aid and 
■attention was unavailing; and, at length, feeling himself 
verging towards the last sta^e of mortal weakness, h;p called 
to his beside his children and spouse, and, raising his feeble 
voice thus addressed the latter: — 

" I'm gaun fast out o' this weary warld, Jane, and' I 
needna care, for I could neither hae peace nor pleasure in't, 
gin circumstancss didna alter. YeVe been a dour carlin at 
times, Jane, but yeVe shewn me i* the end that ye can be 
gude and kind when kindness is maist necessar — sae I'll 
tell you o' something very surprising, if I*m granted 
strength to gae through wi*t. Ye may, aiblins, be the 
better o' learnin' the secret, but God knows Fve been 
xneikle the waur." 

The sick man drooped, and stopped to recover his 
exhausted breath. 

"What is*t Jamie, my doo? is*t ony thing about the 
auld siller r 

" Just that, 'oman— just that — it's been said by the wise 
that siller's the curse o' life, but I never believed it till 
lately." 

The drover, then, in broken portions, proceeded to 
narrate his night adventure among the solitudes of Dun- 
hoolie, in very nearly the same manner as the reader 
already has it. 

*' And, now," said he, in conclusion, " dinna set yer heart 
owre steadily upon this pose, as I hae done. Though 
there's nae restriction upon you, nor ony ane, as I suppose, 
flavin' mysel', frae takin' their ain use o't a', yet it may 
happen that ye may never come at it, and syne yer 
disappointment would be the sairer. I've telled ye whaur 
aboot it lies as well as I can, sae just hae patience, and 
dose yer lips upon the story till ye can Imd the best 
conveen," 

After his confession and concluding admonition, Jamee 
turned his face to the wall; but, instead of giving up the 
ghost, as his exhausted state might have led the spectator 
to infer, he fell into a profound slumber. His mmd had 
heen relieved of its burden, and sleep came down with a 
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iiunquility and a refreshing power, which for many long 
Dptontha her votary had scarcely for a single hour experi- 
enced. When he awoke, he felt like one who has shed a 
flood of grateful tears over a wasting case of misery— the 
heavy nightmare of the soul — the feverish vision that by 
day and by night had lingeringly worn his mental and 
material energies — was gone, and his mind was free and 
light, although he could scaicely raise his wan cheek from 
me pillow. Jffis illness rapidly abated, and, at the end of 
a few days, he said to his wife, in a voice miraculously 
strengthened, " upon my word, 'oman, I dinna think that 
I-m gaun to dee yet — what think ye ?** Jane, of course, 
encouraged the growth of the new iaea; and so the drover, 
a^inst all hope and expectation, found himself, in the end, 
complfetely emancipated from the thraldom of sickness. 

It was several days after he had begun to walk about aa 
formerly, before his wife risked an allusion to the old story 
of Strickland's guineas. At last, one morning after the 
discussion of a meal prepared with more than usual atten- 
tion, she assumed an agreeable wheedling expression, of 
|ace, and thus addressed her convalescent husband, — 
. "Now the bairns are a' oot, Jamie, and I would fain 
speak a quiet wordie Vye — what waur't, now that ye'r^ 
grown strong again, just to tak' a step up to Dunhoolie f 
this braw frosty day ? and — ^ye ken." 

And she touched her husband's arm meaningly, looking 
up, at the same time, with a smile almost as captivating aa 
one of those which had aided in beguiling the drover into 
the snare of wedlock. 

"feeep me, Jane! what way could ye think about 
bothering me about that already." 

" Tut, it's nae already, man ; what's the use o' haeing^ 
usefu' thiings lyin' yoner sae lang? They'll be a* eaten 
^.wa'wi' rust man l** 

.. '*I11 tell ye what it is 'oman, gin ye*d seen what I saW, 
and heard what I heard, it would hae calmed ye for sJ yer 
.days, I'm thinkin', . Was't ony ordinar' thing to sit maistly 
,cheek.to cheek wi' the ghaist o' Stricklan', the Shadowles8, 
f r a hale nicht, and him, as ye may brawly mind, sic a 

fruesope like sinner in's lifetime. I kenna hoo ijb was that 
l^eepit my senses sae weel a' the time ; but it was the 
awfu' conjurement at the hihdeien' that terrified me, and 
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M« me a' sbak' ytet, irhann I think ot. 111 consider 
abont it howerer — je maanna plague me the noo, for Fm* 
tmco weary yet" 

"Gae, .man! tjiere's nae a weary bit aboot ye, but gin ye 
begin considerin', yell shune be weary enough again — ^just 
tak' yer plaid abont ye, and gang up bye — ^gm ye be fleyed 
HI ^ng alang wVe." 

**Xord, 'oman, but the ghaist might come, and wirry iw. 
baith, even on the fair twal hours e' the day!^* 

Jane looked down for a moment. " Now, Jamie^*' said 
she, what d'ye think' I did ? I gaed- doon to the Kir'ton; 
the tither'day, and telftthe mimrter a' about it." 

**Oh, ye daft ass J Oh, ye throiighi*her gomeril.^' 

■** Canny, man, canny ! The minister's a gude quiet soul, 
and winna lat oot a cheep o' ought that's ukely to hurt a 
puir body ; but, says he, after bethinking himseF for a gey- 
while^says he, * yer man's a silly carle Jane.' " 
' " And what for thocht he that ? My c^rty, 't would ha» 
been a bit sillier to hue brocht awa' that provokin' pigfu', 
and gotten mysel' destroyed." 

" The feinta destroy woiild hae come owre ye, he says :• 
^-quoth he, * J^miie's just gotten a drap drink, and stoited 
pito the hol^, wba;Ur the. filthy auld body had laid up his 
siller— a druiik chie^ say^ }ie, * is unco ready seein' queei? 
things, ye may tell him^-He-s gotten a bit o' a nap i' that 
hole, I'm thinkin'." ' 

'* Keep me ! a minister to speak- buff like t^t ! I was &k 
waukin', 'oman, a' the time as ever I was when your tongue 
was at its loudest height..*' . ' 

** But hadna ye a gey dram, «ow, Jfoifie, afore ye came 
in amo' the hHls ?" . , 

^' Od's iny life ! Vhift has tbit to do wl' seein' a ^haistl— 
aye, and feelin't too, by my fega! my knee's nae richt ye^*' 

" I telled him about yei* knee, top, and he feugh temblj^ 
at that; but, i' the end, he' says, * just tell yer gudeman 
nae to trouble himsel' an hour langer, but mak* the be^t 
use he can o' his gude fortune. I ^aU be atween him and 
Ony danger ; as for ghaists, 'oman,"* says he, * they'w 
grown fusionless things — gin the matter o* thirty year, 
therell nae be a shard o' them to the fore.* " 

** What the mischief did he mean by that ?" 
' ^ Troth I canna tell ye, man ; bat really I iMsSa, gm ye 
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winna tak' the minister's advice, and him, as a' body says, 
sic a wise and worthy man, that it waur better something 
should tak' ye bodily frae the earth for a contermacious 
rascal/' 

"Weesht, weeaht, wife, for ony sake! — ^ye dinna ken 
what ye're speaking about. Lord help me, for I'm in a 
pretty hobble now whan yeVe gotten the minister to back 
ye. Weel, it'll be best tae lat it alane till the mom, and ye 
can gae down, and get him to gang up the hill wi' me." 

" I wou'dna be sae keen about that," observed Jane, in a 
peculiarly wise tone ; " there's a gey pickle o't, ye say ?" 

Oh, there's nae saein how meikle — thoosan\ I suppose 
— ^but surely the minister wou dna be sae shabby as seek 
, ony o't." 

" Ye wou'dna ken, man — the kirk f ouk are a* as greedy 



as Nabal or Ahab the kin^, wha grat and took tilrs bed 
about a puir man's kail yard. The minister though he be 
a mide body, wou'd be seeking a wheen till 's session box, 
whan he saw sic a heap. 1*11 gae wi' ye mysel', I tell ye." 

"Weel, I dare say, there's naethinc gude nor, ill tliat Tl 
seek to ria awa wi' you at ony rate. JBut there's nae hurry 
— ^nae huixy' 

"But there is hurry, man! Help ye! What gin some 
ane shou'd happen to stagger in to the hole as ve did ? 
Nae fear, gin ance 'tware fairly awa', that the ghaist '11 
come doon this length seekin t. I ve heard a hunner 
histories * about ghaists ; but they dinna seem to be a set 
'at are ready flittin' their quarters. Whan they get ony 
disappointment they just gang and yowl about a while i' 
the place whaur they waur at first, and syne they wear 
awa." 

This last string of reasons had more effect in pulHng 
James up than all the former united could have ha£ 
" At the vera warstj" said he, " cin the ghaist canna want 
it^ nor winna want it, it can omy claim its ain. Speerits 
ean ha'e naething ado wi' siller, ye'd think, 'less it waur for 
a sham. At ony rate, it's a fine day, as ye say, and there 
canna be meikle danger as lang as its licht. I daresay 
we'll gae up bye and see.*' 

Husband and wife forthwith set about departing, the 
latter highly pleased that her endeavours had been suc- 
cessful wil£out the aid of much clamour or contentioiu 
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Woman's wit is the healthful fosterer of wetik resolution; 
and this truth was on that day strikingly exemplified in 
the CEUBe of James ; for they had not walked far when he 
hegan to say " it was coward like to tak' a wife out sae far, 
and the day in its prime too— forbye the fouk wou'd 
wonner whaur they waur gaun baith thegither, and fa' a 
lR)eering about it, and maybe ^et at the truth, and," con- 
tmued he, *^ that mutch o' your^ Jane, '11 be far seen on the 
hills. Ye'll better gae badk lassie — ^it's best to keep things 
as quiet as possible. Tell tbem I'm awa to look out a peat 
bank again' the season." 

Jane was unwilling to return, yet there was reason, 
according to her notion, in what her husband had advanced. 
So, before they came quite in sight of the houses that^ 
stood at the bottom of the hills, she consented to go no ^ 
further. 

" Be sure and no' stay, now," said she as they separated ; 
''gude speed to you,'' and involuntarily she extended her 
hand in the attitude of farewell taking. 

"Hout, woman, that's owre particular like!" returned 
her husband, folding his arms into his plaid, and turning 
abruptly away. 

An unusual faintness, mingled with a languid dread, 
crept over the feelings of the stem matron as she turned 
back to her cottage, and sat down opposite to the little 
window to watch the progress of her husband as he dived 
into the swampy hollows, or climbed the successive emin- 
ences which lay between his cottage and the broad black 
dreary mountain that rose on the north of Bunhoolie. It 
is hard to say whether Jane's anxieties were heaviest on 
the side of her husband, or on that of the treasure which 
he had undertaken to recover. At all events these anxieties 
were doomed to a fearful adjustment. 

It was late in the month of February —a warm south 
wind, strengthening as the day progressed, had brought on 
what is- called in country idiom, a " louping frost,' or very 
sudden thaw. Every held was steaming with a light whike 
vapour, as James Swinton looked back upon the Howes of 
Durris, and before him, among the rocky hills, spectral 
wreaths of mist were winding and crawling about ii^ 
strange ragged and seipentine forms. The :way was long 
and toilsome^ and the traveller's frame still weaJcfrom his 
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iM« severe iHness, but his thonghts weve minUfOBeljxiem'^ 
pied, and the duty on hand so momentous, tliiat twobouESk 
<$£ hard walking had brought him to the:summit of "the hill 
above Dunhoolie, before he waa in any degcee sensible 
mther of fatigue or the lapee of tiqie. Here he sat down: 
tK> recover his breath and ooUect his enetcgied, a^d, as ha 
looked down upon the brown scenes and dack frowning* 
ba^ks of that Cimmerian-like glen, shattered and drivea 
into heaps, as it seemed, by the mountain fioodia of' a thou- 
sand years, his recollection c^the night wimh hehad spent 
in one of its blackest nooks — the i almost itmaoeountabJe 
vision, and the spectre's pairing- Hiuuncition^ roseupon his 
thoughts, not' more vividly thanitney had eveir beeti, bat 
with a chilling^horror which he h^d almost forgotten. B^ 
lingered long, but the -shadows of ithe sinking day, as 'they 
began to creep upon the country far away beneath him^ 
wintered that the filial effort must speedily be made ere 
tbe departure of the blessed li^t rendered the task stiU 
more repulsive and dreadful. He arose, therefore, aacl 
Vas h^tehing down the mountain, w^hen the appearance, 
let the farther end of the glen, of a shepherd, whom h4^ 
knew by his dress to be the son of a neighbour, made him 
Atire behind A rook to avoid Inotice. 

The shepherd stalhed about prov^kingjy, now on one 
hillock, now on another ; at one time shoutrng, to l^s do^ 
kid anon suffering his voice to break forth ik^ ssoatches of 
mountaiii senff. However welcome the prese^koa sad 
fbUewi^p of a neighbour might have at this time bee» to 
dames iu some • respects, lie was^. notwithstimding^ lor 
obvious reasons, detamuned to avoid it, aii«L he lay p^d^, 
groaning' and fretting, and looking out upon tihe sheipherd 
with restless eyea The young man had, hoiwever, obsei^vei 
him, and as he marvedled what could bring his neighboxir 
tjb'the hills in such a. lurking manner, he remetnhe^d at 
tbe same time ithe 'Stpries which he had heard coi](cet»al)g 
the num's unfortunate state of mind. From thai and hm 
pvesent behaviour arguing that he mtg-ht possibly have- « 
aesign on his owndife^ the youth determined^ ws^tchhifit^; 
but James seeming equally determined to sd^re to his 
place of fancied concealment^ the shepherd made afeiotof 
retreating, but at the lower extremity of the gl^i he ;g9^ 
wtathe bottom of a ravdne^ up whidi hh again haatei^ecly 
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elimbitig ih% sides frequency to peer tbrofugh the lon^ 
bushy heath on the object of ms solicitude. 

Deeming himself, at last^ sfsoure from interruption, Jamea 
hurmd down into the abytiees of Dunhoolie, and again 
speedily appeared looking eagerly and "thi^-like" all 
around him> Something which he bore under his plaid 
seemed in some degree to re4;ard his. haste, yet he breasted 
the banks and encountered the rugged base of the hill with 
•iBurprising spirit anii agility. Hie youth, uuable to account 
f et such an odd portion of conduct, yet naturally curious 
to know w^at he could of its meaning, left his place of 
oonoealment, intending to ovai^e his neighbour as if by 
chance. But his design was marred by the wary sharps 
sightednesfi of the treasure finder. Although the eveninff 
gloom, aided by the incr^ising fog, had already rendered 
distant objects invisible^ or, at least, indistinct, James in- 
stantly became sensible of feeing dogged, if not pursued, 
and his pace was forthwith extended into a slouching run. 
The shepherd, with all his agiUty, could barely keep in 
view, and, at last, on nearly reaching the top of the first 
hill, and seeing the fugitive gliding over the summit, he 
shouted out with all his r^naining breath, ^' Hallo! Jamie, 
man, winna ye bide and tak' ken'dfouk hame wi' ye?'* 

But the shepherd's friendly* hail was disregarded. On 
arriving at the uppermost point of the hill, he saw James, 

• who h^ tunied off at a tangent^ speeding away through 
the gloom in a direction all but contrary to that in which 
his home lay, "He's either been stealing a sheep or else 

' he's clean mad a' thegither," said the young man to himsdf . 
" But what need I vex mysel' langer about the matter ;" 
and in a sort of milky niood, at the thought of being balked 

' in sudi a way by a stiff old carle, he took the shcai»st way 

• homeward. 

As he had to pass Swinton's cottage, he called to see if, 
with all his unusual swiftness of foot, the man had got 
there before him. It was now quite dark, and he had 
scarcely lifted the door latch when Jane was at his d.de, 
fondly deemmg that her husband had returned. At ike 
sound of the shepherd s evening salutation, e^e started 
back, exclaiming, " Gude keep me ! ^ — have ye seen 
Jamie!" 

^* I can scarcely say that { saw him, for he was going like 
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the wind— he seem't determined no' to ]at me hae & blink 
o' him." 

" Whaur was he man ? and what waa he doin* T* 

'^ I tell ye, he was fleein' like a dog wi' a pan at's tail, up 
the hill aboon Dunhoohe. Syne he turned awa' east, as 
though he had been boun' for Stonehive ere he halted, and 
I tint a' kennin's o' him. What i' the warld waa he doing 
yoner?" 

^ Deed I can hardly say,'' replied Jane, rather confusedly. 
** Some maggot o's ain about looking out for peat grund, I 
believe. Naething wou'd keep him back — and he's no near 
richt since his fever — ^I'm fley'd about him— I'm fley'd 
about him." 

He was a tender hearted and obliging lad whom Jane 
addressed, and, without waiting to be importuned, he 
offered to aid her in searching for the unhappy object of 
her care. So they forthwith departed on their bewilder- 
ing errand — several of the neighbours, at whose houses 
they called, joined them, and two separate parties were 
formed— one of which perambulated the grounds north of 
Dunfaoolie, while the others bent their course farther east 
according to the directions of the shepherd. They moved 
on anxiously through the darkness, shoating at intervals the 
name of the drover ; but the frequent call always died 
away unanswered among the echoes. 

Jane was one of the latter mentioned party. Her impa* 
tience, and the almost frantic mood into which she at last 
fell, created some astonishment — for her decided careless- 
ness of her husband had for several years been a mocking 
byeword in the mouths of all who knew hei*. But the 
spots which blemish a character are ever too readily magni- 
fied, and Jane, although frequ^itly taking upon her the 
correction of her husband's unfortunate habits, was far 
from being so cold-hearted and void of female feeling as 
popular opinion represented. The disease of her temper 
was neither so deeply rooted nor so severe as she pre- 
tended. This species of affectation is practised by many 
notwithstanding its visible absurdity, and dangerooa and 
degrading tendencies. 

On the present occasion, too, every lingering spark of 
early affection was stirred up in her bosom by the peculiar 
nature of the circumstances oonnected with the dia^ppear- 
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ance of her husband. She had urged him to the under* 
taking much against his inclination. Considering the 
enterprise with a superstitious feeling, (which, from the 
turn of her mind, she was compelled to do,) it was one 
fraught with fear aud peril, and deeply did she reproach 
herself for suffering her husband to share the danger alone. 
The weakness of his frame, and the imbecile state of hia 
other faculties, fell also into the balance against her, and 
sharp and bitter were her thoughts as they flew to the 
representation of a hundred dreadful casualties, and accused 
the hopeless woman as the origin of the worst fate which 
could bef al her earthly partner. 

In this torturing mood she involuntarily strayed from 
her companions, and hurried distractedly from place to 
place, sometimes screaming out the name of the absentee, 
sometimes stopping and listening anxiously, but hearing 
nought save the booming of the night wind along the hol- 
low grounds, and the wud bleat of the snipe lingering high 
in the air. 

The night wore off, and a breezy and beautiful morning 
was dawning on the hills, as the drover's wife, exhausted, 
dispirited, and faint, sunk down on a mountfiin side 
unknown to her, and for that reason evidently far away 
from her home. She sat still and wept long and bitterly. 
Both parties, whom she had left, had (as the custom was on 
fiimi ar occasions) brought with them horns, which they had 
agra3d to blow when their lost neighbour was discovered, 
BO that the unsuccessful portion might be awai'e of the 
uselessness of farther search. But that sound had never 
been heard through the long night, and Jane's last hope 
was melting away with her tears. 

As the sun began to dye with purple the peaks around 
her, she arose from the ground, undecided whether she 
would turn directly home, or urge the seai-ch towards the 
west, for she was now sensible of being too far on in the 
opposite direction— farther, indeed, 3ian her husband 
could reasonably have been supposed to have wanderecL 
The mist was rolling up in clumsy masses from the black 
frightful hollows of the barran Slug Mount as Jane turned 
her face homeward. Before she had travelled many fur* 
long^ the measure of her affliction was sternly and awfuUy 
filled to the brim. 
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At the foot of a kigh parpendicnlar rock, whose sammit 
was overhung by long trailing heather, lay the lifeless bod^ 
of James Swinton ; his wife came as suddenly upon it as if 
it had dropt at her feet from the sky. He seemed to have 
been walking aloi^ insensible of the gulf before him, and 
thus stepped all at once into the empty air. He had faUen 
on his breast from a height of about twenty fathoms, and 
the pewter dish which had contained the miser's treasure 
had been ^aittened under the weight of the unfortunate 
bearer's body— its collapsed sides were even bent into the 
flesh of his fin^^rs! The blood was still flowing in a black 
stream from his breathless lips — his breast bone was shat- 
tered, his eyes forced from their sockets, and the hill raven 
was already hovering over the shocking spectacle. 

Jane was discovered, ere the morning had far advanced, 
kneeling by the remains in all the wailing agony of woman's 
grief ; the ehief cause of her husband's excursion to the 
hills on the foregoing day she now freely explained ; but, 
strange to say, excepting a very few coins scattered widely 
about the place, no other vestige of the treasure remained. 
These, however, were fully sufficient to afford the corpse of 
the finder the usual decencies of intermeut.- 

And whether, as it was said, the spirit of Strickland, the 
Shadowless, hurried the drover to his destruction, and 
J afterwards bore away the principal part of the hoard so 
long cared for ; or whether some selfish individual of the 
. parties on search hghted on the corpse, and quietly em- 
bezzled the money ; or whether it was really true, as was 
also said, that Jane, before her grief overcame her, con- 
cealed the grosser portion in some place of safety for the 
time, can never be certainly known — none of these opinions 
although severally advanced and commented on at the 
period of the horrid catastrophe, can be strictly reHed on, 
since nothing occurred corroborative of either. Although 
|he latter part of the widowed woman's life was by no means 
destitute, she lived not as if slie had been in possesion of 
any fund save that realized oy her own steady industry — 
no suspicious change in the circumstances of her neighbours 
was ever said to have occurred, and the ghost of Strickland, 
the Shadowiest) seemed to have nothing more to do in the 
YfoMi l^iiig' never after seen nor heard of. 
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THE DUMBIE'S MALISON. 

QHAFPEB I. 

** The good man dies— it grieves da : 
"Why should the good man die ? - ' ' 

He dies — but dying leavesus 
A lasting legacy. 
And this becomes our comforter; 
And sweeter is the thought 
Of him who is departed, 
than all that^th has leff* 



Bowitui«t 



-'* Is this a child of clay ? 



She is so meek, so silent, and so lovely^ 

That a wing'd spirit of the Eternal JSUn, ' 

Slow passing 'mid the homes of living men, 

Could scarce move hearts more keenly, or stir up 

More earnest reasoning on Heaven's mysteries.'^ 

Wb are the children of a bright but cold day. The 
arrangements of society — the social relations pf human 
life — the tempers and conditions of men^ are so different 
from what they have been, that the histcory of the past 
generation has already acquired almost the air of aji, 
instructive fable. The world works daily priore and more 
by cut and dry systems. The conflicting passions are 
caged up together in the cell of the hearty and pian^ withi 
a pale cheek and a troubled eye, hurries on in his una^teredr 
pursuit, trembling lest the voice w^ithin should become 
audible to the ear of him whom he calls his friend. He iBf 
loth to believe that even in the days of his fathers there 
were beings on the earth who gave vent to their feelings in 
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wild words, and who were yet in other respects reiy 
like himself. ^H^ is, selfish from. necMsiito'-r prudent by 
custom— doiAt^ul k)f. every -©n^ beca«spj he lias, learned to» 
look into his' own heart. 

But this is the dark side of the picture. If the rapid 
influence of refinement and xo^elligence has cramped the 
growth of natural affections, and substituted motives of 
intetesj yfjop principlosrof |tendernQs^,,at;ha{pn ^a pther 
haridrendered society more bearable ana far less danger- 
ous. If in the march of intellect the aspect of life has been 
altered— if the picturesque-quaM^s of former habits have 
been removed — if the inequalities that gave variety ta the 
landscape be smothened-dawTst> it ahouid also be remembered 
that the thorns, and the thistles, and the noxious weeds have 
also been grubbed, iirprr-tl^^t thaf ojcineriag^jenJiQS of the way 
are no longer visible-r-that the intractability <s>f the soil has 
been subdued by proper tillage, and rendered capable of 
producing a rich harvest of good things, should it please the 
Governor of the world to water and nourish what has been 
sown. 

Although the fancy of the age may still be but too apt 
to feed on unsatisfying viands, it now rejects, with proper 
pride and scorn, all thiugs that seem of a vitiating tendency, 
and has for ever criished the chimeras that opce beset its, 
power. The only complaint,, which sketchers like myself 
have any real reason to utter, is, that individuality of 
character (Jsffa^idisappciaaing, and that the polish of high 
life has, in some degree, begun to a^ffect the simplidty and 
openness of the lowrboyn. rgian. , Well, ,be it go, for these 
changes also i>ring a co-unterbalaft^e of good, and cannot, I 
iihagihe,. ever rise into very dangerous excess without run- 
niiig the risk of exemplary punishment. • 

Aid if the dreamingsr of the human spirit are now be- 
coftie calm and unfrequent — if *'tlie beatitiful fictions of our 
fathers" have^ vanished Hke cloud landscapes before a 
brightening sky^ — if the wild. legend, and almost wilder 
history of private actions^ cannot be expected to reach, vith 
tkeir voices of delight or warning, the ears of our posterity 
— if,' in short, refinement shall, as it has been prophesied, 
w'aste away the foundations of domestic story, in so much 
the hiffher degree does the task of snatching perishing^ 
Ifcaves nx>m the waves of oblivion become grat«ul to him: 
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\9ho labours, and serviceable t6 tliose f6r wLose benefit the 
labour was undergone. ' ' 

The following ^e of ruinous pais^dii is modem enough 
to have all its details correctly followed out; with one 
melancholy exception the principal actors M still upon the 
stage of life. The garniture of fiction is entirely excluded* 
from the narrative, and many a living heart Vill recognise* 
the whole as an assemblage ol ghastly fs^ which, although 
already nearly forgotten, rung from gleii to glen in the 
days of the writers infancy with an eflfect which deemed" 
wholly ineffkeeable. ' ^ " 

The neighbouring farms of Cul-na-gair and Dalhulla lie 
on the north banks of the Don,' 'k considerable wiy above 
the pla(ie where that river escaj^es^So suddenly from among 
the mountains. 'Their aspect is now greatly altered from 
what it was in the days when they -were both held in lease 
by David Barday. Every inch of the soil, accessible to the 
plough, has been torn up and scourged into exhaustion 
under the pressure of rents ruinously and shamefully high, 
while less than half a lifetime ago the moderate demands 
and expectations of the landlord enabled the tdnant to give 
rest to his fields and live untroubled and comfortably,' 
uniting the pursuits of the farmer and grazier iu a manner 
more complete and gainful than can now be practised ; for 
it is, I believe, generally allowed, that with all the inefii- 
ciencies under which, the husbandry of that period suffered 
— with all the disfiguring' breaks of " bank" and " cairn" 
which the fields piteaented— the s&me farm in the present 
day, profiting by the many 'improvements in agriculture, 
and with all its formerly bawen spots yielding artificial 
grasses, can pi^ly maintam two-thirds of the cattle which 
it reared aha fed thirty years since, so sudden, and ruinous 
has been the change produced by short^ leases, exorbitant 
i^nts, and consequent over-cropping. Of thB two f^tms 
rented by David fearclay, Cul-na-gair was the largest, byf 
feeriiaps the least vatuable. • The soil was thin and uinpro^ 
tfoctive, while that of DalhuMa was the richest in the dis-i 
trict. The farms were conne<ited by a long irregular 
ha,ugh, bounded on the side farthest from the river by a 
chaii) of low. steep hills covered with detached .tldcketa of 
brilshwbodj mingled here and there with a brosLd topped 
iusih''and rowan, among which were sprinkled patches of 
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luxunant pastore, seldom^ yislted by the sleek and lazy- 
cattle that lay winking and ruminating in the shadow of 
the oldest ti^ by the xiy^ fodcj for half of the lon^ .summer 
day. . 1 • • . I ' J ' • ; • 

. It was a (»din clpu^^af^t^Q^^ in' the last mpn^h oif the 
spring, when a funcp:^ \i^^-^^aA^^%&i slowly- adv^Ging up 
a winding road) tr^^ed - ^xpong, the heights already- men- 
tioned, and conneplihg' i}^^ tarmof Dalhulla with the 
western part pf the s^np8p4^ii^. opuntry. The beareirs, 
and every indii^dual^pf tfa^^uafi^m^ whieh followed them, 
trode onward with their ey6s turned to the earth, ana 
vith deep «)eechl^,aowq^^>)Bi,eye3rybrow : for they were 
bearing to ^gi^^ a man 

universally belovi^d. eyen. ui .h)s bpynooi^ apd j:everenoed 
throu^ all the^ther at^^, 9! his. .use^pl a^a beneficent 
Bfe* Sobes^ j^tiej^^ |.aQ4!i4^i^){V7^%P?lf% ^^^ the 
shadow of guile-T^the, u^m^pe^qia|bi^:>)arm^ night and 
wrong, at whose decision no. one, waafy^erku^wnto depart 
murmuring, and possessing^ witiial the . true principles of 
Christian charity, which taught him to- soften* down ajid 
look kindly upon the faults of .his fellowj men — with such a 
character, although the summarv, of iU. valuable points is 
still incomplete, it was no marvel that young and old looked 
up to him as their father, their friend, and their counsellor, 
or that the eyes even of the coldhearted and the stem shed 
imf eigned tears over his bier- 

As the party entered on the last sinuous ascent of that 
lonely .hill path, they passed a young female standing 
inotibnleas by the side of the way, with a little trunk lying 
i)n the grbiind beside her. The appearance of the girl was 
such that the greater number of the passers by, notwith- 
standing the solemnity of the occasioiL could not refrain 
trom indulging in a lengthened l(^ok of particular interest 
Although her face was very pale, th^ exquisite beauty and 
re^larity of the features were attractive beyand descrip- 
iion, and altogether uncommcm. As the cof&n pe^ssed her 
she; bowed almost to the niound.^ ^fte chief mounieF> 
young Artliur Morrice of Cm-n^-gair, marked the reveren- 
tial ^eisahoe, and his swollen eyes returned a lod^ of 
blessing on the beautiful stranger. 

The sod had been laid on thS grave of David Barclay — 
the assembled neighbours had bidden one another iarewell 
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in the low tones of beveaTement^ and Arthur Moirice waJs 
returning with unequal and faltering steps to the farinhoude 
of Dalhuila^ when he again observed the girl whom he had 
previously noticed sitting beside a tree near the road whi<i. 
led up to the house. The mind of Arthur was alinost d^ad 
to &^ery' feeling save that of grief, and incapable of addres- 
sing any one, he hastened into the house, and ordered k 
woman servant to go forth andaccost the unknown VisitOY. 

'< She's a dumbie/' said the servant, re-entering, '^ehaXi I 
'hiring her in ? She wishes to stay, it would- seeni/' 

*^ Perhaps- some young degraded impostor frae the town 
— ^yet, God forffive me! why are my words so unehattitabte 
— let her be lodged as you best ean.^' And, having 
sdeli>vered a few other orders, Arthur went into another 
room where the ot?ker inmates of BalhuUa wadted to receive 
JWhat contfort he had to bestow. Therfe was «^ sound <rf 
:femaJe weeping as he ent^ned, and the sobs of Aifthuo' pre- 
v^oited for a while his endeavours toepeak of resignation. 

■^'•'We should hae had our fortunes read this eveninf','' s^ald 
^he one maid to the other, as ikey placed supper before the 
nmie stranger, ^^ but my he^aart's owre sair to think & sic- a 
«iing.^' . . : 

" At sic a time, Margaret, even to speak about 'it t Fm 
^ire I've shed m^ir tears for him that's ^me frae atn^n^ 
•us this we«k than^I think I did for the mimer that brought 
me up at her bosom; There isna sic anither' atween 1^ 
-Bon' and the North Sea^ Margaret, and thait we'll find as 
we move t^rouj^ this hard warld/' . » ' .j 

': Mts Barc4by waafr muoh younger than her huBba&d, btft 
she was childless. She was what is called a clever, ^ 
r^er; as it sihouid <be tirmed, an active woman, ^, in 
-addHionto her country- trslining and edueation, she h4d 
>b6i^n for several years shop woman to heir brother^ 'i mer- 
chant, a;t one time, of ^ some eminence. Oh heir man^a^ 
wi^h' Barclay^ her Wother also* took unto>hitn:&. matiisttdhM 
partner,* and irom that disty the ruin ^ Iub ^ertunes ^cft 
Tapi&lv'on. BisWif^'was one of 'thode> silly. iinifeiJiferiR ^f 
MiMlrty who toek to lifticy th^fiMfeltre^ Mdd^sedtO'iil'adM- 
der equally money and domestic peace. James MorHfiB 
beoajQ^e ^pcfedily in unhappy- and heaHbrokMi beiingi ^He 
fiunk intoa drunkard,' tte^ected btsbue^ness, and ruined 
•bis ooUtftitution. ^Si» worthless Wife forsook hi^ ;' said. 
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rfihockifiig to add, the unfortunate man, on becoming bank- 
rupt, destroyed himself. 

He left a son and daughter--the latter his first-born. 
They were both taken home by David Barclay immediately 
after the unhappy end of their father. 

. Catherine Morrice was then & thriving girl of nine years, 
her brother Arthur two years younger. Their training, 
particularly in the case of Catherine, had been shamefully 
^neglected, and Mrs Barclay found all her patience and care 
no more than equal to support the perpleziug and grievouB 
taak of bending such a spirit into ooedience and the neces- 
sary resignation to duty. One trait of her acquired 
stubbornness I shall alone relate — ^for nearly two years she 
persisted in attempting to sleep naked on the foor on 
every night which succeeded the infliction of any species of 
chastisement. It but partially answered the purpose that 
.she was put forcibly into bed^ and for a period held there ; 
no sooner was her attendant asleep or removed, than the 
: little vicious persevering thing was again stretched on the 
.QOld floor, and this method of retaliation for supposed injunr 
j9he performed without suflering the least spark of childifln 
outrkgeousness to appear. On such occasions, she wsis 
ftXfmyB as quiet and cool as a stoia 

But) under the admirable management of Mrs Barclay, 
the^e confirmed symptoms of early rebelliousness and 
sdepravity were entirelv eriidicated, and she saw all hco* 
i exertion i»nply r^warqed, as her niece grew up into beau- 
tiful womanhood, by a \^sirmth of affection ^as sincere as. it 
: WJls unvaried, and by an unbix>ken and daily display of 
•obedience and proper feehng. . 

Pavid's share of the task was by no means so painful. 
Arthur, although a little petulant, and self-twilled, and $^i 
.to fall into occasioiial fits of sulkiness, was^ on the whole, a 
.sedate and teachable bo^. After receiving an education 
jrespeetable enough for his prospecta in life,: he went ohoer* 
.fully through the jdifferent gradations of agricultural train- 
lingy and, a year or twio before the death of his uncle, he 
.was promoted to the msoagement of the farm of Cul*na- 
gair- 

On the morning succeeding the funeral, Arthur happened 
J to enter the room in which sat the stranger of the f orc^ing 
evening. She was busied on a delicate piece of embroideiy. 
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H€!r hug jeUcw\h9dr hang m looifg natuiisd riBglets, l>ut 
there was. a visible art as^d gracefulness in their arrange- 
ment, as well as in the neat position ^nd appearance of 
the small b}ack ril|bon that crossed the upper part of the 
wearer's snowy foreliead. On the entrance of Arthur, sh^ 
;flung down her work, and arose curtseying ; he retimed 
the salute, and would hav^ passed on, but ishe beckoned on 
liim to stay? and taking up h^r tablets, which seemed to 
have been but Httje. used, she wrot«^ with marvellous swift- 
ness, and in a character uncommonly distinct and' beautiful, 
the Words— ^V May I- he suffered to lodge here for a while ? 
{ have money, and can work for moi^,^' taking, as she 
handed the writing to Arthur, a few guineas from her 
|>ocket, 4.nd holding th^m Cj^posed in her little tibin hand.1 

Arthur regarded her with a lopk ,-of surprise and kind- 
ness, and wrote on the tablets, ^* while we think you a good 
^1^ you aii^ welcome to remain with as — conoem not your- 
self about money, we have enough and to spare." Teaus 
atole down the :blue' eyes of the poor mute as she read the 
lin^^s, the first of ]^hich seemed to express a doubt. Ajrthur 
suddenly recollected; himself, went *ip and wiped away the 
words, "while we. think you a good girl" — ^then, begging 
iorgiveness. by a n^ournful droop of tW h^ad, he haAtened 
«way. 

So d^ep and retired was the grief of the widowed muh 
tress of the house,: and of her niece who constantly atten^^li 
her, that several days h^^d passed -eie they knew ought of 
t|^e stranger that had been lodged under their roof. • It 
was only when a rich mourning veil (on which the accom- 
plished mute seemed to have lavished her whole skill) W{^ 
.^ent in as a present to Catherine, that i^ey first heard of, 
,and made inqniries. concerning her. . - 

** Oh," said the servant, " she's the bonniest creat!Ui?ip ye 
<ever looked on. 8he^'s something wan and wae-like, to be 
4nire, but sic a mou^tha^d een, and brows as though they'd 
been drawn wi' a p€{ncil, and sic a sweet smile whaun it 
-does come— oh, mistress, ve'H think h^ an angel T 

"But, Maj^aret," said the young woman, "howoould 
she know that any one such as I, was in the how^ ? I 
liave scarcely left this apartment for nearly a week, and I 
think she conld not have seten me.." 

^ YdVie surely heard^ Mia» ]^orrice," replied the servant, 
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" that every dumbie has the possession o^thH second sicht 
— ^there was ane that' t^ll'd my mither a' that had ever 
happened to her, and anither wha—— " 

"Nonsense, Margaret, nonsense! all sach as these are 
imposters who can speak when they choose.** 

« y^{» your leave, Miss Morrioe, I canna thhik sae — ^Fve 
seen owre meikle o' their power o* foresicht.^' 

** Well, I don'fc wish the matter argued just now, Mar- 
garet. But how did this one act v^hen she gave you the 
Vfeii to take to me ?" ' 

" She touched her bosom, and wound a ringlet o* heir 
hair round her hand— her hair^s just the colour o* yer ain, 
only finer still — and syne she pointed in the direction o' thii 
room whaur ye waur. It's easy understandizf her signis 
somehow, but when we canna, shieli' write in print letters 
^nearly as fast as you could ^ak." 

- "And her daily behaviour, Margaret^— of what sort & 
it?'' 

" We hear her aye up by the peep o' day; ere we get astir 
— aii^'ye ken We^'re no'lazy-^she's ouskit in a way sae neart; 
and etoticiu'^ that we ay look at her wi* surprise, and aften 
wish that we had her cleverness o' hand. It would astoniali 
•ye^ MiiSi ^lo^rice, to see how die gets'thrdugh wi'ilka thing 
—as sudden as lichtenin' amaist, yet ay as weel as ony 
oiortal 6ouid' look for. She whiles oomes to help us at our 
. kHohen wark, and T'se be bound the twa best women atween 
'flife aiid Elgin s'all fail to keep up wi'r." 

"ify aunt and I must certath!y sett this wondeifol crea* 
^ture to-day. Meantime, ret\im ^het* my thanks in the wajr 
'%hich it is like^f she has taught yoA.*^ 

' When Mrs Baielay and Catherine went into the kpart- 
ment occupied by the dumb mstiden, they found her ent- 
"padjredf inf kbittiii^ lace: A ainail' but elegant Bible, and 
one or tw Other bookst, ky on her table, apart from the 
^cles' 6f W work. 'She was dressed iil-ablack crap& 
y)Wn, bdt With her hdir, as' Usual, loose and uncovered. 
When she" arose on "thieirentrifQ^jboth were equally struck 
^y the'beau*y ttf.'ha? face, ttift fehe faultless symmetry of 
her foi^fai^A finer was fievercirfi ftom ijiatble by the highdiE^ 
Wstcr of th* dii^l .'"''■'■ 

She kissed the hands <rf bbth— motioned them to seaita, 
4tnd offered her pen aid tablets to Catherine, whoj con« 
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templating the quickness of her motions, and the sudden 
fliishing tium of ner eye, could scarcely persuade herself for 
a while that she looked on a being altogether human. On 
the abating of her surprise, the following colloquy ensued, 
through the medium of writing:— 

"What is your name V 

« Helen Marr." 
• " You are very voung." 

" i^^o — twenty-three. 

" Where was your home formerly V* The mute touched 
not l^e pen at this question ; but stretching her arm towards 
the north, she sunk down in her seat, whfle big tears dropt 
from beneath the hand which covered her face. But these 
«he wiped quickly away, and again looked up with a 
Tecovered brightness of countenance. 

," Have, you any living relations V* 

*'None, none! Here is the resemblance of the only 
relation I ever knew," taking from her bosom a miniature 
portrait of a female, whose countenance was in no visible 
degree different from her own. 

" Is this the portrait of a sister T 

"Aye — of a sister, the truest and the best that ever 
walked through this life of woe." 
' "Is she not alive?" 

* Alas, no!— and my heart will not break, but it bleeds 
on from day to day, and must soon be at rest." 

"Let me be your comforter — let me be your sister!" 
cried Catherine Morrice, dropping the tablets, and forget- 
ting that her words were addressed to an ear hopelessly 
dosed; but the mute seemed perfectly to understand the 
liature of the pledge, as it broke forth so suddenly from a 
heart softened, by previous grief. She returned this em- 
'brace of Catherine, but at the same time looked up in her 
face v^ith swimming eye?, and a shake of her head, whitih 
seemed to say, " I will love you, but you caii never be unto 
pie as a sister." 

"Poor young creature!" said Mrs Barclay to her niece; 
**tho' her face be luVlie, and her brow without ae single 
wrinkle, yet there's a weight o' woe there that doesna look 
as though it wou'd be lichtened by time. I may cry shame 
to my ain heart, that's already getting clear o' its grief, 
while the deaf and dumb lassie canna forget the death o' 
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}xeT sister,, even wjiile being ds^li'd about through th^ 
Thardeniuff warld." 

" The dumb/' said Catherine, " ar6, as I have heard, far 
more tender of hf^art au4 {e^liug than th^ir fellow mor- 
tals.'' . .... ■ . ' . - 

^'But hoo can she haV learoad to, read and write, 
Catherine ? The thing seems impossible to me ?' 

" It is a mystery, my deaf aunt-; but there are, I believe, 
individuals who can teach every art to the dumb; and it is 
known that there are but few scholars, so apt to acquire, or 
so eager to grasp and retain the blessings of instruction. 
This girl can never have heaard the sqund of jnortal voice, 
for her ears are smaUer than those of a child, and are shut 
even outw/ardly. . I marked thisa.t first, and s^id toii^ysel^ 
' She IS no deceiver, although so many assume her njasfor- 
tune for mean and base ends." 

"It is, I believe, true enough," said Mrs Barclay, "that 
when the Almighty sees fit to withhold the gifts of ^»eech 
and Clearing from any of his creatures, there are other gifts 
and mercies given that mak' up fully for the los& 4- 
brightness o' mind that o'ercomes the darkest things, and a 
cleverness o' body and apprehension that nane can equal, 
«eems to be the heritage o the dumb. I dinna even doubt 
but they may see faiiiher into days that's to come than some 
are wiljln' to allow, for the eyes o' their souls may likewise 
We an additional keeimess." 

"In this life, our knowledge of the waya of God must 
ever be limited," replied Catherine; " and to doubt of au^ht 
connected with the equal division of his mercies, is a feeling 
carefully to be avoided However,. I must always deem 
the gift of foreknowledge too high for the children of 
earth." . . • . 

" We have talked thegither owre lang in the maiden's 
presence,*' said Mrs Barclay; " it may be grievous to hei^ 
,aeeiAg shecannakeu what we think or say of her.'* 

T!'he mute, as they parted, handed to Catherine a slip of 
paper. It contained the words, " Come to me often-'—I 
will be your ihstructor in a few things whdch jou may not 
yet hav^ learned." 
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CHAPTEK n. 

A gentleman of bearing bold 
And aspect high was he, 
And on his brow there was a stamp 
Of Uneage Aod degree. 

But there was something in his mien, 
And more into his eye, 
That pain'd the gaz«r to the heart 
Without his knowing why. 

BaUad, 

Thb fortimeB of David Barclay had been as prosperous as 
his industry ajid integrity of conduct deserved. By his 
will, the three principal individuals of his household had 
been amply provided for, after leaving to his heir at law the 

.whole stocking and the remainder of the lease of Cul-n»- 
gair, which, although inferior in soil and exposure, was, 
nevertheless, on account of its vaBt extent, higher in 
estimated value than the farm of Dalhulla. The leases csf 
both farms were veiry long according to the custom of the 
time. ; 

The arrangement and succeeding management of afiaiifB 
Wiere wholly entrusted to Arthur, with an affectionate 
oomnae^dation of his well tried activity, honesty, and 
diligence. The farm of Dalhulla was decreed to be held 

;by Mm while the lease endured, for the general good of Mrs 

. l^olay^ himself, and his sister. On the expiry of the lease, 
the widow was to receive two-thirds of the monejr realised 
by the sale of the stock — the value of houses, and improve- 
jAents, &C., and the remainder was allotted to Arthur and 

. Catherine^ who were at the same time declared sole heivs 
should Mrs Barclay die within that period; this was over 
and above a handsome legacy in money, bequeathed to the 
whole three individually. 

The inheritor of Cul-na-gair finding it inconvenient to 
occupy the farm in person, ordered it to be let for the 
remainder of the lease. Many candidates came forward on 
this being publicly announced. Some offered k very high 
rent, but no one seemed either able or willing to aooede to 

. 4he condition of purchasing the heavy stock at that time 
upon the farm. The oompetition at last closed on a young 
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man from the shire of Moray, consenting to every condition, 
and disbursing, with the appearance of great wealth, every 
claim of the fortunate inheritor* 

Stephen Monro entered immecliately into the occupation 
of Cul-na-gair. His proceedings were quietly but strictly 
watched by his new neighbours^ who considered a farmer 
from another county as a sort of innovator — a breaker of 
that clannish feeling which binds a rural community to the 
same spot of eartl^ occupied by their ancestors, and which 
is hallowed and sanctified by long remembered friendships 
and acts of mutual aid. A son looks with jealousy on him 
who excludes, as it were, the son of his father's friend from 
what he consideirs eJ juftt inheritance. Thus the bid com- 
^panions g^ David »Bafi8lay were griaved to the heritt to sefe 
'Cul-na-^rin the p^isdession of aai -entire «t]^nger,"and h«, 
too, ofae df^liOfte whose dashii%gentleiban-like mod© of 
life was 'so petr^ijtly in opposition to that of errery'hstfd 
working farmer att)Uhd him. The country people began to 
hate Stephen Monro even before the errors of his heart 
aaid conduct were half developed, 

•likewise to the fen^ales of iiue ckistQiiet, this" man beeaxoe 
an object of immediate interest, but it was of a sort differing 
widely from that dheri&hed by their f ath»9t% and bnyfihers. 
Monro, besides his in^nua/ting indde of ' address,- and 'ttfi- 
oommon plausibility of manner, jJo^sessed alfaoe and^fdrm 
»ach BA nature' seems Sparingly to bestow. On his l^gttt 
and noble fbrehead was enthroned the majesty <if <iolniri^ti& 
—his eyes w:ere deeply dark, but piercing as sun rays-^his 
faoe #a6 the'6oineiy seat of jgaiety— a*nd his matehleds 
eymntietry of -f ©I'm, and inimitable dignity ^ iblen, gaive 
hltti the feppeArance ioif a Mgh^btti*n warrior, i*etia?ed in 1^ 
pridae of Ms daysfwim the cam of -the cksAf, and the so^ 
'rows of the enfeftugoitied^eld. 

But hifr adnrfJrers' remarked not, that in thdse bright ejfes 
dwelt the fire of quenchless, unconqtierablte, and biagrtrng 
passion; 'mlttgled "With a «u6J*icious' ttnd reVeng^rful expres- 
8i6n, whifch went' siinging to the heart of every one on 
WliOto it il^hed. 'There wais the eurl of proud epnte^t 
about his lips '; and over his whole face tbeie wotild'at 
' times ' f all i an inciompreheilisible* datkness^^a cloud t^t 
blotted'Out in a moment all the suiitiinfess Of mirth, and 
Rllthe^brightnessof a daiiguine spiiit. 
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It was, moreor^r^ iaaidy that Stephen Monro, althoi^ in 
public a man o£ '^ gentle seeming, was in his own home a 
selfish, cold-hearted tyrant ; that he treated his servants 
with a; sort of legal barbarity ; that he was to the poor 
iiDOr^handed and callous, although prodigal to excess in 
erei^ thing which could add to his own pleasure or con- 
venience. But by many these reports were reckoned to be. 
the apSianetlc outbreathings of men determined to hate, or 
oar at least to shut their eyes on every thing amiable in the 
character of the stranger. 

With a mind in no degree tinctured by prejudice, Arthur 
Morriee felt highly gratified in the early attentions bestowed 
(m him by the accomplished Monro. He seemed a man of 
immense experience, and much general knowledge, com- 
bined with those happy little acquirements which the world 
values more than it ought. Although- with his oonveraa* 
tion a word of levity occasionally mingled, Arthur found 
his new friend's society so irresistibly pleasing, that he 
suffered himself to be drawn into it of tener than his interests 
warranted. They hunted together on the haughs and the 
hills. Arthur learned to wing the ptarmigan with a single 
bidlet— to wrestle scientifically — ^to play the broadsword 
with gracefulness and skill — to pity the rude and blunder- 
ing boors who had been his former comrades. 

While Arthur thus profited by the example and tutoraee 
of his new and fascinating companion, his sister v^as imbib- 
ing the instructions of a preceptor, different in character, 
but equally remarkable as the possessor of genteel accom- 
plishments. The dumb maiden had discovered herself to 
bean almost complete mistress of the pencil, and Catherine, 
enticed by the beauty and seeming utility of an art entirely 
new to her — ^pursued it eagerly, and with a facility of 
attainment surprising even to herself. The mute also 
tat^ht her various improvements in different so^ of needle 
work — instructed her in the proper management of orna- 
mental flowers and plants, ad<ung to these many valuable, 
lessons in domestic arrangements and household economy. 
The extraordinary creature appeared to be possessed of 
every gift which it was in the power of education to be- 
stow ; Catherine felt for her all the love of a sister, and a ' 
tti^idlv interest in iter happiness grew and increased daily 
in the hearts of all around her ; but her face still wore th^ 
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same impression of g&xtle sonxm, and always wbea' the 
tasks imposed upon herself were ended, she shut herself up 
from the intercommunage of gesture and sign. 

But the country people .-said thefe was ''a wouldrbe 
gentleman up among the braes^ and a dumb lassie down 
the way, who would turn the heads of both the yoang 
people of Dalhulla." 

Monro had called on sundry occasions at the dwellingof 
his friend without having saenOathenne Morrioe, who Jbad 
invariably happened to be absent at the time of his visit. 
-^He saw her first at church, and on.bis.next meeting with 
Arthur, he affected seriouBly to blame that youth in not 
hftving lod^ before procured him a sight c^. odb ao sorpas^ 
singly loVelJr. 

'' Confound it, Sir,'' he exclaimed,, ^^have you not heard 
me a thousand and a thousand times coinplain of the uni> 
versal plainness of your Donside belles, while you had » 
rose at home such as never waa plucked, but of whose 
existence you never made your friend a\^are. Twas not 
well done Mr Morrice. In this wild place, I pine daily 
for the light of a fair face, and the splendour of a beaute^ 
ous pair of eyes, and your sister possesses all that man can 
imagine of moital loveliness. 

Arthur called this appeal rhapsodical, and laughed at it 
in no ordinary degree; but the serious importunity and 
fiery impatience of hia friend forced him, as a ease of civility, 
to procure an almost immediate introduction to the &ir one 
in question. . ■ 

Catherine had already seen Mr Monro in public^ and she 
acknowledged to herself the truth of all that she had heard 
concerning the external gifts of that gentleman. But oik 
their first interview, hia peculiar liveliness, and easy inter* 
eating mode of discourse^ added to the enchanting animatioii; 
of his features, while lighted up by conversation, struck her 
as being altogether uncommon, and wholly beyond the 
attainment of a mean-bom man. The delicate atteutionft 
which he lavished on her had also their natural effect; and 
before they parted, he had gained from her a. promise of 
visiting him at his own house, in oconpany with her bro« 
ther. 

The second interview seemed to .set. the attractions of 
botiL.partifis in a still stroi^er light. Catherine felt the 
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tftirrings of an afTectidn till then unknown, or unacknow- 
ledged, of her heart ; and Monro, on again meeting hia 
ftiend, spoke more ardently than ever of the winning 
accomplishments, and unapproachable beauty of hijs sister. 
' "I am completely conquered now,'* added he; "I who 
have won the smiles of a hundred, whom I valued not, am 
now humbled effectually in iy turn." 

" You well-bred people fau very suddenly in lov6 at 
times,'' replied Arthur; '*^but such hasty" fits last not, I am 
told; so I presume those wounds of the heart which you. 
complain of will soon close, and trouble you no mora^ 
• "Nay, by heaven!" said Monro earnestly, " that I feel to 
be as impossible as it would be to bring the rays from the 
sun. 0; my frieiidr 1 could never properly explain to you, 
the torturing strength — the wasting power-^the restlesai 
ardency of this passion which consumes me. Unless ita 
object can "be attained, I must be wretched till the end of 
my days. I had all but sworn never to venture within 
the pale of wedlock, but that resolution is gone like a 
dream, aijd the thought that haunts me now is a dread 
that your sister may refuse to be my partner." 

In answer to this Arthur said but little; he deemed the 
proposal by far too sudden and premature. He delighted, 
it is true, in the society of Stephen Monro^ but he knew 
nothing of that man*s former life or connexions, and he 
therefore resolved to grant no encouragement to a mutual 
attachment or union between him and his sister. 

Notwithstanding Arthur's Coldness on these points, he. 
could adopt no means to prevent Monro from bemg a fre- 
quent visitor at DalhuUa, where he found ready access to 
tne company of Catherine on every occasion. The maiden 
seemed wrapt in a spell of unfathomable power. The 
headstrong principles of her early days seemed to have 
awakened with accelerated strength, and neither the coun- 
siellings of her brother, nor the still more serious admoni-^ 
tions of her aunt, were of any effect in withholding her' 
from giving up her whole thoughts to, the cherishing of her 
newly formed passion. 

But an incident occurred during one of Monro's visits at' 
DalhuUa, which seemed likely to check his desire of beitig 
daily at that place. He was seated in conversation with 
Catherine, when a aide door which fronted him waa 
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suddenly opened by Helen the mut^ whoj however, 
instantly disappeared on seeing him. Monro half started 
from his <^hsar^ and his face grew suddenly as pale as a 
sheet. ... 

"My God! what haa disturbed you?*' cried Catherine; 
when seeing him speedily assume his former composure, she 
added in a gayer tonej " Could anything in the appearance 
of my poor dumhie have so affected your feelings r 

"Tis exactly so indeed Madam, he replied, gasping 
once or twice as if saved from drowning. " You cannot 
imagine the shock which the sight of one of those speech- 
lesa beings unfailingly produces. For every dumb person, 
particularly if a female, I have a rooted antipatny. A 
beggar woman of that class stole me from my home when 
I waa a child, and several days elapsed before I could be re- 
gained. Oh I shall never forget the awful contortions of face, 
nor the wild expressions of eye with which the hag from 
time to time regarded me! Nor were the horrible gibber- 
ings of the throat, and the vibrations of the wordless tongue, 
a whit less fearful as they fell oh my infant ear. Dumb 
people have thus been the bugbears of my whofe life, so 
powerful are the effects of accidents such as I have 
described." 

" But how could you know the misfortune of this girl, 
whom you just now saw for the first time?" — enquired 
Catherine. 

" O your brother spoke of her to me one day, and from 
his description I knew her at once. I have been always 
in terror lest I should meet her ; and if you can henceforth 
keep her out of my way you wiU greatly oblige me." 

" I shall ever rejoice to oblige you, Mr Monro, but I will 
lay no restrictions on my faithful mute, whom I have 
adopted as a sister, and wnom 1 love more perhaps than if 
she were really so." 

"This I regret exceedingly, my dear Catherine. Some 
of those creatures have the very spirit of Satan." So 
saying, Monro arose to depart. The trouble of his look 
was hot' yet gone, and the hand which he presented to his 
mistress shook, -wid felt dammyand cold. 
. Catherine immediately sought the mute, whom she found 
On a seat in the garden, with her hand supporting her teA\ , 
and with the heaviness of woe visible in ner eyes, and on 
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her brow. She produced her tablets on the instant that 
Catherine sat down beside , her, and the words which she 
wrote were to that maiden's heart more grievous and 
astounding than a death-knelL 

'^ And haja the accursed Stephen Monro tome into this 
quiet land? Is he known to you, my true and beloved 
feendr ' ' . 

" Only for a short time." 

"Then shun him as you would a minister of perdition — 
drive him from yoUr presence whenever he seeks it" 

*' HeleU) ikij ovhi dear Helen, why should I act thus;! 
Monro appears iio be eqcRdly amiable and accomplished.. I 
hwve seen few men who have in every respect pleased m* 
fioweU." 

"'Even like a hundred' other unhappy creatures hav* 
you suffered yourself to be misled by his many wiles. Bat 
mark me, friend of my soul, the world bears not, nor ever 
bore a villain half so vile as Stephen Monro. The seal of 
God's vengeance is upon him, and his life will not close in 
peace." 

"Helen, I am afraid you rave. Before I condemn thb 
man, I shall expect other proofs of his wickedness than* a 
few wild words." 

" I have words which you shall look on as soul-harrowing 
truth ; wild they may be, but they shall hurl Stephen 
Monro from the height of his wickedness, and sink him 
into disgrace and m^ness of soul." i 

And Sie mute rose suddenly from her seat, and rushed 
away, with an affitation of frame and feature^ which terri- 
fied and shocked her bewildered friend in a greater decree 
than the torturing thoughts which her expressions had 
called up. A fit of weeping relieved her heart, and she rose 
up, saying to herself, " perhaps all this may be but the 
dreamings of a distempered mind. And yet, alas ! the poor 
girl has never until now discovered eiymptoms of innrm 
reason." 
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, The ciirse of'tbe sleepless' eye— ' ' , r '' ," . 
Till be 'vHsb'^iid'prtiy Mt Kfe' blitjulcl j»trt^ ' 
Aod uoi iind leave to die. 

For tlie alible c^ thefoliotnng daj,. £(ele& vesoldoed fd^Hi 
^ da: her. chamber, per friemds wished to take fofcid'to 
BBTylmt the door Was oMwajs bolt^ aiidi ih^ h^ftcd i^i^ 
maofaiaaVe the burst of > au ocealdQb^ a^h- . On the $wu^ 
eeediug morniug^ while Arthur and his sister sat tb^th^ 
flfe^hfeakfa^ the ii^tef appeal^ b^c^;tile»i ;h^f|M$rh&d 
lAieiliiue of death, and heb:'liJQbs s^]ia)edltaishak^)miij|er>l}^y 
sBrshe :glided into ithe rooih. ' She/cat?n^ in herrbsi^a 
toll' of paper and a sealed packed, th^ la^fi^r .^dite^^s^d: t-^o 
Stephirfn Moiiro— tb^be iread toJumb^xiA^hiu: M^ - 

" What can this really mean 1" said Arthur, l(>okin^ 
eartiesld/ ainhis sister: ^' It bodes nagodd^ I fear, in regard 
to yoib:;radi atlfcachment to this man/' 

"Speak not to me, Arthur, for my heart feels faittt aad 
•ore, 'fiie' foay beoan. Unworthy nia^^-^btit, under sttdi a 
goife^iiih^^rocHaMlbok'for wickedness?, v 

'He]hnBiirBadlQvtil.^i^ loose tolV^l^^^e-09'l^rhie, ^nd 
retired hastily, casting a'lku^uitiful IjoOk: behind her dfi sfao 
iiithdre'Wi . 
- ^f'Beaditi 1»othe£, for I. dare H^t^f S8^ Catherine. 

''4aj3ii3x.vdid so, bxtt »6t''wi1JioHlf maliyiniienm^ling exek^ 
iHdi<mao£i»tonishment'dndraxfge^... , 

• ***We weref twin sisters, who ' nevfiij k»ew the bliss * at- 't^ 
father's smile,^ or the tenderness of a mother's ctiressesr 
They had died before feeling or recollection dawned on our 
hearts, and a kind lady took us to herself, and was more ta 
us than parents could have ever been. Our little wanta 
needed no utterance, for they were all anticipated-— our 
occasional distresses and pains were hushed by the tenderest 
Ipndness and attention ;; and aa our reason brightened aii4. 
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inweaned in.#reog%r we.4£^Uf learoefl .somefthixig «ew aad 
^ndeiful of jier who l^s^^f^toT our saklQ^ taught tier- 
89l£ io. ixlstruct the dumb. , '',.-.. . , . 

^^ ^e grew i^p amid ha^j^'ufiiia^wy^ef^joyiP^ We were , 
toi.oneaaiother«sa world of d^ligtitr (for i^e jMseessed a 
language of our own, which ezj)j[^e£ei|7ely. ^pfbodied every^ ' 
thai^ghtaud feeling of our aouls ; .t|ie]acK of w^ds weielt , 
not as a grief — ^the Bound. of mortal vdioes we -ivever. longed 
taJb^uai^c^ttkAUgh we knew that sapli things were^ aud that 
we were for eyer shut put. fi^gt^^.^ cpmmon eujoymeirt 

"QttJrJ^oura.of infltjrupf),9n,!a|^ recreation were equally ^ 
ti^ased^T-we loved lining aoid tlp^e smiles of Nature equ^iUy . , 
Tye^wauderedfox^th^t^/^ ajftd dinibed the green' 

heightsanainaJCfi^acLd'soug^ in 8na4y 

p)[^es, where/th^ c^tri^ams iq^m^ J^^biing to kiss our feet^ . 
and where the nbwers seemed m their wild beauty, as if ' 
gifted, with Yqio^ and f eeUngS) jany) . the ,'()reathing8 d love. 
Sweet was our rest. at iiigl^:stHl,pur cheeli^ pressed, 
the same pillow; our drews were', pf blessedness, and 
onr morning thoughts \f^^ brjg)f^ '^^uoid. cheerful as the 
sun. ..,'[,.• . ; 

: "But \^lienr,inoft^, enjoyment ahiu^ wanopjest, the clouds \ 
of life m^y .ever ..Jie .'expected -po ari§e in their darkest 
streugth. r ^he w^ho IjiiacjL. be^eijkiunto+u^i as a guardian from 
h^f^ep, 4ifd,' Tjr^e we were t^tUl^iar off! fjrmx the wisdom ' 
of . w;pmw}iood. Wer^w jij^^fs kwl* b^essmg.bf her eye rest 



on. us— w^ felitf^ last to^^i^^PW^ 99l<i ,imd. ; Our hearts, 
were breaki^g,a£!) iUi; s^mtf pass^a 9,wmr lupid pur grief ajpid 



our tears feft.us uo>r^P9a^ for.^ua^ ^. Ipo , . ^ 
, "We wjBre, taken to A.U)s^,,coti^e.,Vj^ the^burbs of a' 
bwfutif ul viUsige p^ %ej ^.'/^it^h^^jJa^jM^^^^ 
and within th^e.:^^ eveiy thi^ necess^ j^j^ftil. foy i^ortftble. r 
We were jgiif^,^io, knpw that .^t. was pur. anheriiiwtv?^^ ^ 
"*■ "' ' . .^ - if^teernal iovkj.aiwi\ 



gift of her who waa gone to the .bosom of^l 
we embraced eacii other, ai;d shed a tprreift /»f J 
to her memoir. ,,, ].. •o^ru^ 

' *f A womanh^; been depaxted , to attend us,^ut .,wef;?l^jrf ' 
her^way,, for w« fl^eded l^er nibt. . We were eypry thing to^ 

Sik ,other, and to gain our. own bread' was uo task,.s^mg [ 
t we had .long .before learned the necessary skfll of j 
h^d,>nd inherited deeply the spirit and %hi^ will. The , 
ijieans w«re not io^ absf atr-;^ few ^eio^eos^ 6^ woiAs, [ 
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pleaded the gay .ones bf the villa^, kn'd we were qnicldj 
engaged in adding otnatnents to their richest attire. 

^* We T^rere again haj>py, and months and years canie and 
went, and brought xiBC^ay'h!^ gladness of heart The 
people of the place jde^tnw'tis'^ted far beyond what we 
really were, lliey alSb.thbtignt ns the fairei^t creatures 
whom nature had eter fchiaed, icnd donga were sung in the 
market place in praise orth^ tV<J dumb sisters. 

" A gentleman canife tb'fedgb in a cottage near our own. 
He wad handdoriLdi4'i!^d!'k&<f-lSb'ktii^y and smiled on us from 
his window, and bo'Wad' Wulh'a'fdtid^M tespect when he 
met us in our wajk kVibsLo} 'ffis' 'attentions became soon 
niore marked and j^tt^ng; lespecistllr to my sister, although 
we were so much kKke, 'that Sirnen'iidtmdisr ihe one was often 
recognised as thci other; ijM.it{^'di£fibr^ddnlj aA it were in 
name.. ' " ' ''■:~'^' l-'.-'fr-.v. ^.•:-r..-''i_ . ; • 

"I wiis at first pleitoj'wi'(h.htt;y^ of 

my beloved comJ)ani6h^'i 
shewn' to either of 'tis. ,' Our/ 
sometime^ suffered' tii!m i^ ctnb^e'ihtd < 
t9. contemplate our labours with much interest, and he 
praised the beauty And correctness of oUr handwriting, and 
the quickness with which we could express our ideas to one 
another, even without the aid of Hiat art But he soon 
began, when we met or parted, to squeeze the hand of my 
sister, and to look mournfully and imploringly into her eyes. 
This pleased me not — it seemied like the excess of familiii- 
rity. i had read of •love, but I knew neither its signs nor 
its pow^ so I sufifered not reproof to escape from me for a ' 
whue. But when this man would at last clasp my sister to 
his bosom in my presence — ^when I found him always with 
her on my return from the shortest errand— when i^ct 
seemed to regret his departure, and to become. restless and 
unhappy even in my company, then did my heart begin 
to bum with tdarm, and I cautioned hei', in all the 
strength of my spirit^ Ip beware of the influence of a 
passion whidi stich as we ought not to indulge, ordained, 
aJB it seemed to be, that we should only live for one 
another to the end of our day». The poor maiden wept 
and leaned her head upon my bosom — I could add no 
sort of reproof to the given warning, but I was deter- 
mined to jsavts her no more alon^ nor again to admit 
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^thiA our threshold the attractive objeot oi her joisery 
and delight. 

^ One eyening ahe wenjb out to bring something from the 
ffarden. She tarried long, and I at last went to look for 
her, but found her not where I expected. I went about the 
, village making her absence known, but no one had seen her. 
On returning home with a heavy heart, I found a neigh- 
bour, who signified that the occupant of the cotta^ f rontmg 
ours had beckoned to my sister while she was in the gar- 
den^that she went to him, and that they walked away 
towards the sea. 

" My bosom was bursting with agony. I hastjen^d to the 
beach but the whole shore was solitary. I returned to the 
abode of the heartless traitor, but he was no longer there. 
,X ran distractedly about, the village — the; people grieved 
for me, I but how could they help me. J returned not to my 
jbiome, but with a burning and freUzie^ brain wandered all 
night through the daruiess and the cold dew. With 
morning I came back, scarce knowing that I did so; and, 
God of mercv, I found my sister stretdbed on her face just 
.within ^h^ threshold! her fair hair was spread wide oVer 
!the floor— her apparel was rent; and her forehead stained 
with blood. Her heart throbbed violently as I lifted her 
to my bosom; and having intimated that G^e had be^ 
forced by her destroyer uid two others into a boat, and 
Ksurried to another village on the coast, from whic^.she 
had escaped during, the nighty her reafion and feelings 
departed for eyerl 

^ And this, Catherine Morrice, was the work of Stsphsit 
MovRo! 

" O my. sister! dungeon-life would have been sweet with 
thee; and I was doomed to see her eye fade daily, and l^e 
hue qf life sink away from her face, as she la}r witliout. mo- 
tion of heart or limb through the long racking hours, ', 
, " I knew, at last that the sju^it had departed. - My heart 
was cold, and my brow burning — ^but no tear fell, for the 
fountains of my,grj|ef were diy, I who had striven with 
difficidties daily anid hourly, and felt u^epower of mv mipd 
triumph over tnem. all, was now. prp^rate in. thought aiwi 
upiiit^a child in-jnemory, reason, and' resplution. ; Istal 
MSkt by the bed o£ d^th. and still munnurea to mviself — * It 
had peen kinder, and the pardon of, Gpd wpuld ha*ve becA 
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^>0ooner granted; hsA lie strangled her with- lim er^m cMel 
!bandB! 

. *^Thp neishhdttn came rotmd' me, andi liiey seemed to 
grieve tliat ^ej coold n6t comfort me -with tbeir toit&ioi 
pity. AJasi -what comfort conld hitman words, orhuinaxi 
skill have imparted to me ? All would have been but as-a 
few dew-drops alightinff on a monnd of burning sand 
They decked my sister's body in the apparel of the grave, 
and t looked on with a deadness of soul that dbuded every 
outward appearance of grief or conceifn. "When her Heir 
was borne from the house, I followed it with a bent frame, 
'and a drooping head, but with eyes tearless still. When 
' ihe last setyicte had been completed, I litjgered by the gtacve 
until tibe true sense of mj irreparable loss rose upon nty 
mind with an overwhelmmg power, and then I stretefara 
. myself upon the new-sjyread sod, and the strengtii of my 
agony forced open the sluices of my brain. A btmm^ 
torrent of tean* reeved my heart, btit hit me witli a eLair 

• and piercing feding of cureless woe, 

"To ^t sad sjfot I went daily; and th^ came to V0e|> 
"^dth me'aj>al^ iiim dains^lj and^ sh^ cskrriied at, h^ Breii^a 
little dd£]^ wasted and wan, like' its moj3ier. 0h^ wiis 
homeless ai^ friendless— a shadoir, h^steinng away 'fhnb 
the land of life,, and Stephen Monro, the ,mi!tr um ' e r of- my 
sister, waiahto the author of thiiB dying' dp^a^Tore's mliieiy^. 
*^I ceaser from sayii^g n^ote of' my'owp sufferftigs. I 

' oame here and found a hract tlidBLt loved me— that heiort 
Stephen Monro has used all his decept;ioi;i8 to' gain^- &i^ 

' for what? ifiat' he may crush it at last into the mistf 
. " Catherine Morrice ! have I. told yoa enough ? OaH'ytio 

' now love thftr fiend of the earth t' . I tru^ not^ but test.it 
should be ol^egrwise, I wiB add what ma3te» my &e«rfcnbke^ 

* to remember— what I would not write but ft* your tute 
alone. 

'^ Thefint HetUn ofth^ nStcdn^ mte$ anclmiiMnmwu 

Arthur ca£l; down the paper from' him with dradd^rittg 
horror; the truth of l^e last fearM sentence he^ bat too 
readflv recognised, for after he had&toWixupfromboT^liOod 
h^ Ima adopted means to learn. th^ f^(if his.buib6airt parent, 
and he learned th^ she died from tft^bm^ treatment and 
'Hegledt of a jrbufth witii' whom idm had &r it sSiort itoi 
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^N^ Tlli» ytmtb was thfen tlie ca|)itain of ft enangglitt^ 
^veasei^ aiid "bis mane, 8U| it now rose t^adify to hia memorjr, 
wa» Stepheti MoATO. 

Of Catherine's agony of mind it is needless to speak. 
6lie rose u^^to hide nerself and her grief in her own apart* 
nieftt, but instafttiyl^' back swooning into Uie ^aarms <» lier 
4roiher. 

Artbfor arose <m tiie^ following- momrng with a dim «f^ 
itmi haggard okeek. He took up lAelen's letter td SlbepheiL 
Monro, and hastened away to the farm of* Oal''n&%|u^. 
^rrhe B^perscription,'' said he, " bears that I am to. reSA it 
itt his presence; well I shall fed relief in the task, for- it 
liiust contain what will wring the chords of' hiir bla<^ 
heartL'f 

]Bfe was reoeired hjbfk 4^ fnend witii' more than hli 
«mial' fran^ess and civility of mianner. ' '*^I^kitae to A 
d^wn, sir," said the frowning Tisitor; ** I have here a small 
maiter in writing, Whieh I am dep«ted' to reauA to yo«; to il 
you must listen, and then our intercourse, ceases for ever.^ 

*^Morrice! my own dear friend **• 

** Sir, sir, I hare no time for tbis-i-girant but a flileait 
Afearing— it » my laiBt request*" 

Selen^ the mutej 'a% this moment entered, and elosing.tfae 
4CK)n «tood' up majesi^salfy behind Ai^hur. 
'.'^Tho«i iiete, m^ tMbgf^'esdbumed'MoniK)^ aj^^ Mte 
^th the 8eeadngin<teBtieii*'ef drivuig her &om his preseneel 
^-'IPet let'het stay,'' he; added', with a forced smile; <^thk 
Wtk iB-tiev^« I uddeferstatnd,' Mr Morrice^it mast therefore 
be of fflttaK weight, ahd have little power to harm— go, c^ 
I diall heai* you witfe patience/' 
• Aj«thur ti^e tbd sekl^ and read^ 



^( Mal(0fttt« 



*f tlimy. piioseiioe terrible to thee, Stephen Monro ^ Hat 
it.awake4=aieons(sidnoe^bf stone? Doea i<i reca^ thbu^Hti 
which you dieemed ^at ' rest for ererl At may weE be soi-^ 
Imt^seacoh your heavt for the caose^for th^ Uaokneis^ of 
ffuilt for which your hardened soul ntay hane fxamed an 
2»mse. ■•''■!'•":• 

. '^ BsKttiMa ae«> tonp. iiiifauedt flowtf%tiba^ Ifae liaad^oi 
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<]k>d plaated aad noivished? Hast. thou not sown podson- 
ous griefs where joy ought to have sprang up aiidhlosscMzied? 
iJVretch! strike thy forehead, and own the truth, of my 
.words. 

"Man of countless crimes, I have been cursed for tli^ 
flake beyond the endurance of common hearta. I can nev^^r 
a^^ain feel either felicity or fierce agony, but must sit 
' through wemsome life in thte cold gloomy shadow of my 
owti thoughts, even till I go to meet in joy her from whoiB 
I parted in heart-rending woe. 

** £f you ever dsireto tiSink of heaven, are not your hopes 
jdark and dismal ? You have abused its best gif ts— tramr 
pled: down every true affection— embittered the Uvea of 
the innocent, and wrapt up your own heart in the 
crust of selfii^iess. JBut think not that the vengeance of 
the Eternal Judge will slumber for ever. Even in thi3 
lifedt shall fall upon thee with the f earf ulest force of retrir 
hutiom There is within me a prophetic spirit, which bide 
nxe ^onounce thy doom. 

"Thou shalt be driven to dwell with the wild beasts of 
tbe hiUs. Thou hast esLst away the natural f eeUngs <^ tho 
heart, and every other jfeelipff shall be taken from thea» 
'Hiy n)ind $h^ be a blank of horror and desolation — hope- 
less, reasonless, aitd void. The light of the.eKening sun 
flhall f^ii to,.<)heri8h ordeUght thee, nor shall the dewy 
fragrance o{ the morning ever refresh thy heart. And as 
thei dumb have not. escaped the power of l^y widi^edni98& 
89 to the end ot thy <lay3S shalt thou b& speechless and 
h/elpless^a terror and a warning to. the .siniB of meo^ 
Stephen Monro! the vbiceof God ^>eaks within me!'' 

For a while Monro had sat 'with an unn^tufai calmness^ 
like that of a hardened malefactor while he hears the hynm 
begun, in the middle of .which he is to^be launched into 
eternity. At la8t.m<»^ibey(Hid bearing by the gestures 
of the mute, which added a piercing force to every word 
that wuft read, he:Statt6d up, and; bent forward impatiently 
while his elyes gleamed iwith an' irritated keenness^ as if hie 
had been striving tO gaze through ar veil 'of £re.: ; , 

' > Arthur oasithe paper at hk. feet, and turned to depart 
-TPfthe mute wad alneadyigon^ :.., : . 

"Stay, stay," exclaimed Monro, rushing forward, and 
forcibly d^taiia£Dg him. "'TUsildef>lorab&noiiseiiaeh-tiift 
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nvdiigpi of a maniao — ^whq torments every one whom she 
■caii p^reuade, with the dreams of her disordered braiu ; am 
J^ifjOr the sake of this hewildered heing, to lose all that my 
jheart holds as dear and valuable. What has she repr»- 
sented to your sister Y\ 

" Off, sir! unhand me! where you breathe the air is in- 
jiGic^(ci^^^here your eye falls the fair thin^ of natorf 
trlther. Away! your tou(d], fills me with loathing, and sets 
my whole veins on fire.** , . . 

And Arthur dashed the wretchto the earth, and hastened 
saway. 



,11'// :ii' 



: cHAPTEBrsr: 

ikurider has done its work 

Where shall the traitor rest ? 
Be. thetdec^>¥er^ . 
Who would wiD.maidMi*8 hreast, , 
Buio .and leave her ? * , 

* , *..'*, * . * , 
Shame and. dishpDour sit 



BwAn^wpEAjiii;' 



•'?/• ' •'■' B^hi^g/ai/^foreter- 
-'1^ : '1 •'Bl^ssiiits's- 



H^ssii^^' shall hallow it ' 

Bccftt, .'. 

-il'fi ,1 r : ' ' ■' " T ' ' ' ; / . 

iv^nASi letters were after this sent by Monro to Cathenno, 
miifi would not even touch theiU) but trampled them beneath 
hex feet^ and spumed them from hen. In the course of a 
•week or two he was frequently fie^n lingering in the neigh;- 
ibourhood of : X>alhulla, as if with the. hope of seeing her 
•Whom he seemed incapable of forgetti)tig. His passion in 
tllis instano^ wa$ perhapa more in^teni^ and puxe than aught 
that his hardened heart had ever before felt; and unaccus- 
tomed as he had /been, thi^ough his whole: life,, to e«|>eidenoe 
the slightest check to the meanest desire or iudulgenioo^ 
this humbling disappointment seemed/, likely to drive; him 
to despair. 

i.. Otie evening Arthur had. gone to. the wooded heights bo- 
tween Dalhulla and Cul-na-gair, in order to look for aoin« 
GiSttle whom he meant, to famore to the lower grounds. It 
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msfling race; and sembiBg-guBtsofVi'i^cl faifised'thiKmg|ittte» 
iMeriWi'^ranc^es ^the co^s^atid'the thieketi A stoiuMr 
■mmoA was ^i4atn^g 'am<m^^ 'di^^t hills, atudthe aspeot 
of the sky was lowering and sullen. 
■' 'SWddfenly, Mk>far6'of''CiflLite^ak»^b!i*^ 
tt^ 'and slic>pd'^ef(>i!>e [As^^htik '^ Md fH^ watt'gliastl^, )»% 
4h e i^ wai^m hiiiMeye- fh&^'wiH^ DHMettl^ Ugl£t; ^'the ndBd% 
deepest trouble. He .spread out hisanns itti|)lori!Dgly> itad 
ieri^ **ftlce «e-%o ^ presence of- you*^ iwstdW ' let tti» «ee 
her but once — but only once. Why should I be conde^HiMl 
nnheard f or if I am a repzojiiate, why should forgiveness 
be denied to my repentance ?" 

Arthur turned aw^ ^idijb^i^ i^ffarding him. Monro 
followed perseveringlyl lintil 'Arthur, unable loneer to 
restrain his anger and dis^t^^ turned ab];:p^^ji^j}ound, and, 
b]|,^vii9Jtei(itFstroke on the temple, left the suppliant grovel- 
ling on the turf, s * . . • . 

That night Stephen Monro returned not< to hifa home ; he 
was seen by his servttnl^ bti'tiiei succe^dingmonfjing, stand- 
ing at a short distance from the house, and' gazing upward, 
AS if he saw something inexpressibly, feaiSu], in the sky. 
They called to him, but he tui-ned ai«ay with .a loud yda, 
foid fled towards the woods^; They searched fjt^r him the 
whole day, but without success, amli none o| hiM>wn house- 
hoMf'tt^er again saw him. 

On the following Sunday Catherine Morrice was retum- 
,^'teom chupoh^ ^ th« i^ad ltod>i!tLfif> l^iwtagli' iteopA 
ik^MU&try, west bf> IMhnlLa. She W& wadkingalittle^bf 
dienseif; when, with a BWiftness'like' tiiat of th^ li^tniaa^ 
«ul||Mre'bo«Qdied<pom behio4 a .fenoe^ and gfas|nnghitt 
-wiftli'th^^st^engiKh 6t si gi^mrt, almost seviis^ her head^fimii 
lueti^body! I^en cagtinff- away the red kai£» olmunkr, Ik 
{^ibiiwl 'Off* tbtfCh]^ ^MtdB, like a^ thing bom^by tikd 

t The'4Md'Wa8diEiinei nsider tiie very> eyes- o& ahundvod 
miAaamB, many of whom wcft-e nbtfdri^^piioes'dietani; vet 
fl^^^cfafy'hadlth^a^ttloatairtaiophe l^ieaieQinpleted^ that 
every one was too late to save. Arthur, on rasking fo»- 
<inii^iD'tlieij^oty fell dowa^ina iit bv' i^ tJiltihMS body> of 

Irii^Bister. > • - > ' "'•''■■ ''■ 

^' Tbe^ cm^ tdMbfeddwith^ -«ne volM^ ^lii (M^ma-gaM 
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Mot^ anii aecrrre h&n ^ TTpwarflk ot Weptj men started 
offm ixmnediat© pursuit; biit although the 6bject of iheir 
irengeance was. still' at no .great distanc^ hfe speedily, gained 
TOB woods near the river, ahdeYeniii^felHipon then> while 
they; still searched in vain. 

felt the whole country was ^eedliy in an' a^tatiojn sucii 
' as had neVer perhaps been f 6lt by any community. On the 
Succeedifag day, m^ny hundreds of people were spread over 
the Uand, and neither thicket nor ravine, den nor caverij, 
' witMii a circle of si 
hesap of withered 
scruttlnEBed, but all c 
undiscovered; and 
have cast himself it 
mtons have eluded 

Yet years after 1A 
bf,tile ccaintry, who 
<M-na-gair. But 1: 
j^ity. A speechless 
ibeKing the abodes 
protiiptiiigs of hung 
about 1^ ijiaked. 
^OT cjbthing; he inva 
ceitainly would he 
tear^ it il)k pifecea; I 

for the ti^ht, he never was known to' remain until 
ihoiiiing. '. 

1 fbrst.s^w this nian during a tliunder storm, among tl^e 
Millb. X' hiad sheltered myseS beneath a rock^ a short way 
^ic^frotn arough stony path, down which I immedisitefir 
saw a figure hastening, with an appearance and attitud^ 
such as I must ever remember. It was the unhappy Cul* 
DAr-gair. The hair of his head and beard were matted and 
bleached as if by a hundred tempests— his face had the 
hue of the brown earth, and his whole frame was a shiver* 
ing skeleton. At every successive peal from the clouds, he 
flunk crouching to the ground, and at every interval he 
started up and rushed headlong on ; stumbling often among 
the sharp rocks, and rising, bruised and lacerated, only to 
huny forward with renewed haste and violence. An over* 
whelming dread seemed to be the only feeling of his mind, 
uod this was remarked to be the case at other times* 
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although pn this occasion the fierce soimds of native diffi- 
dently gave to that feeling a double strength* 

I saw him again in the ^epth pf winter. -His naked fp^ 
tracked the frozen road ^^h. hlopd^ and the snow.laj 
'unmelted on his bare shoulctei's. His eyes glanced about as 
if objects of dread had been fli(ttin^ around hiiiA, and h[e 
would sometimes staad still, and look up to the sky for a 
moment, and, then again hurry away. How this victim 
of passion could have lived through the inclemencies of 
80 many seasons, is a mystery pa^t finding ouiv bat ,t6 tibia . 

* * district wh^re he first 
ul mortal -U a fearful 
heaven, ' 

'. DulhuUa^ but he is ja 
The shocking death ()f 
; and for years he was 
I of afifljipting remaii- 
ip likei a chud, tt^B 
iirnfuln^ of thou^t 
•y man-r-unmpved D^ 
'^en in the prime of hxa 

Id. .■; ' ■ •,; T 

h bent, almost tp tlia 
jSlictioi^s, The dun^) 

, ,, ,, a sickness and sorro^, 

.been unto her as a comforter, a ^ur^e, and ai^ atf^ctionat^ 
daughter. But she is now declining in health, even moija 
afidly than her jjLg^d ,frien4; ;^wi i^i a very few seasons 
this singular and unhappy Creaiture will be no longer* tan 
inhabitant of the worla ^wherein she has en^uiw i^ 
much misery. 



{ 

•r 
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** Gude faitb, said Johnny^ I gat sic ilegt 
Wr their claymores and pbilabegti, 
Gin I gae back dei^ brac^ xnv legs ; 
Sae 1 wis)) ye a gade morain . 

* "Eight — ^nine^-ten,^ said I, '^a murrain on the faithleai' 
qnachinef' I palled out my little, odd lopkinc;' chub-faoed' 
watch, but its cracked dial-plate Corroborated die testimony 
of my father's yellow-visaged clock. Rising from my seat- 
by the decayed evening fire,' I sallied forth, highly chafe4' 
at the unconscionable laziness of time. 

A piercinff November T^ind was bello^ving around—' 
there wa^ no moon in the heavens, and the M^irs were dll' 
as dim and lustreless as unbumi^ed bi'ass tacks. One' 
long sCTaggy-backed doud lay, like an enormous crocodile, 
on the we^m horizon. Above the northern mountaios* 
rose a broad arch of pale light, from which a slender and 
solitary aurora'Co}umn started occasionally, and was the 
next moment lost amid the cheerless gloom of the cold 
wintry sky. In short, the aspect of the evening was repidr 
Ave ih the extreme. 

- Yet away I sauntered in the direction of Alderburn- 
Lodge. I knew that " the Laird," was to remove in a few 
days to his winter domicile, in Marisj^ Street, Aberdeen. 
I knew that ihere were no visitors at the lodge on that' 
evening, and that my bosom-crony, the butler, would be 
excessively slad to see me ; but I went neither to pay my 
respects to uie laird Jbef ore his departure, nor to enjoy a 
farewdil crack with my friend the butler. I may as weU' 
tiell the whole trath at once. I went to keep my last 
appointment, tor the season at least, with Isabel Boyd^ tht 
lautl's pretty sempsti'ess. 

' The road woima along the side of a rapid stream, from 
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the south banks of which the hills rose abrnptlj, with a 
fine youthfal forest stretching far up their steep sides. 
Often had I trode the same path when the gentle breath 
of the summtr ^ale eroardely a.wdke=lhe whisper of thd^dewy 
leaves ; " wheii uie'eeboes caught and repeated the- Aikiutest 
notes of the blackbird's vesper-hTmn ; when the song of 
the shepherd, as he descenaed into the glen, was mingled 
with the fitful rush of countless in-ooks, and the sound of 
the flute and the bagpipe, blent with frequent bursts of 
jollity, came, chastened by the distance, from the far-off 
▼illa^ : but ^n that evelntf til eyening* the)*e was no sweet 
sound afloat — nought save th,e hoarse rash of the swollen 
river, the chilling music of the wind as it harped amonff 
the leafless willows, or awoke " the dreary melody of be£ 
4Ad'i»e£b," or. w«nt toiUij^* and howluig away, down tke 
iiarrowglen. 

• On such a boisterous night the tread of a Knight of 
Brobdignag would ,ha.ve been undistinguishable amid the 
voices of the elements ; yet on neoring Alderbum, 1 stols^ 
almost on tiptoe, up the lawn and across the travel walks^ 
cautiously reconnoitering every wing of we building, 
'f There was no light in ^11 nor in bower.'' One solitary 
taper glimmered, faint and dim,, from the laird's fipart- 
ment ; but from the .tall window of the kitchen ismiedfta* 
light that fell in strong bui«t& amid the ^^ak. folia^ ofitb^. 
neighbouring, pines, rendering **' darkness visible, and imrt 
partij|g««methiDg like warmth to the chilly gloom. .Close 
%j this comfortable looking window, I sta^oned n^yWf, 
nay,; pardon me, dear, gentl^ good^-mannered reader! u^n 
the honour of a leal-hearted peasant, there is no. such tnmff 
a»' eave&idropping practised in: the days (or on the night^ 
^f rural 'SW;Qet'h£^ing« 

^ Isabel waa seated with her face to the window, assidu<^ 
Ofusly plying her needle. How I love a sempstress ! She is 
alwftiys 80 t^deivhearted^ so kind, so r sentiment! ;Ajd4. 
then she can sing *^ 'Hie . Soldier's Dream,'' and the, 
*f;Wounded JLiJssar/* and Moore's MeLodips. ; and^ better 
^iilJf thebaUads of ouir lamented coontrymao, Sir'W^t^ 
Sicott,; and odiJ how sweet are, the lays of the -departed* 
giinstrel when uttered by the lips of beauty J But J must- 
go on.' 
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liar tiigl^rcaip on, and bar leet on tlie fttider; and th» 
dttHkie^ 'was enjoyiog a* quiet a(CkOHOze in his chair, with hi» 
ftiee towards the ceiliog, and his mouth wide open ; aed 
the old bespectacled housekeeper waSkglefliAii^ wisdom and 
instruction amid the thottsond and one advertisements o£ 
i£bB "Aberdeen Journal/' 

I saw at a glance Uiat I was at least ** an hour too soon.^ 
iJthough the tempeiltuous sounds and the darkness of thi9 
v^t .prevented the inmates ojE tl^Q kitchen from hearing a 
trifling noise or distinguishing the movements of outward 
ebjecto, I felt that my situation was none of the most 
4greeable. When the wind came sweeping round the 
vA^^ of the building with a ho^l like the war-whoop of a 
hundred ^olyl^s^ Isabel would, it is true, raise her beautiful 
tjffid t^Qlid ejie% and.geutle wii^es aad fpnd hppes would 
aiibe in.: my breiast>.l»nd Xisould: almost' have sung aloud, 

' wert Ihou' Irembling" fn the bkst 

On youder lea, on youder lea, 
''My pluidie fitie tbe fingry Hirt 
Should bhelter tbee, should shelter thee." 

Yet in a few short minutes I was reluctantly compelled 
to remember, that I had improvidentially left " iny plaidie" 
at home ; and that love itself could not, on such a nighty 
debar an occasional $t of ^ivering. At length a shower 
of huge hailstones, which came leaping and rattling like 
grape-shot from the slajtea over- my head, fairly dislodged 
me^ and away I bounded down one vista of the wood and 
up another, till my blood was in a: glow, and my breath 
nearly gone. 

On returning to the window, I found appearances ma- 
terially altered. The cook-maid had withdrawn, the long 
skirts of the flunkie's sky-blue coat were disappearing on' a 
distant stair, and the old housekeeper had laid aiside her 
^ectacles and ^' Aberdeen- Journal,'' and was in the 
act of unslippering. **'May a myriad of corns twitch 
your long ugly toes!" said I, well knowing what a weari- 
some series ^of toasting waB necessary; to. those' wrilgJUed 
ieet of hers. . . • . 

• Another long, long half hoijtr. passed. , I lifted my feet 
frequently lest they should be frozen to the ground : the 
housekeeper liited hera from^rao. entirely ojpposite caudel 
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'* Blister them!*' thourfit I; bat at last the provoking 
<Jarlin ttirned towards Isabel, and with a dreadfully wide 
yawn, whieh betrayed a lamentable lack of teeth, seemed 
to ask if she was not cold, or sleepy, or something of that 
flort^ as I understood it. Isabel replied by unrolling a 
piece of fanciful embroidery, and pointing to a portion of 
tiie black muslin. The housekeeper yawned more dread- 
fully than before, '.akd lighting a eandle at the kitchen 
lamp, waddled ' away up the passage leading to her 
chamber. 

Isabel ca«t % glhiiee towards the window— 1 gaJVe -one ' or 
two peculiar titps on the giass— she shook he* head — ^looked 
archly in the direction of the stairs and resumed her work. 
I stood a little lon^r &nd repeated the signal. It was att> 
swered by the same provoking k)ok and gesture, and losing 
the last iota di patience, and opening the door, rather in- 
cautiously, seated pyself without ceremony by Isabel** 
jchair. 

" They are fond of exercise who travel on a night like 
this,'' said she. 

, ** I think, deajie, J had a gude motive." 
; ** And 1 think jrojqL should have gone to bed, and taken 
vour motive along with you." 

" Meaniug youjnself ." 

Isabel pouted, and seemed inclined to smite me on the 
cheek, 

"Come, come ; nane o' ye're seemin' carelessness, my 
perverse lass! — ye're sensible enough that I am ane o' the 
oest and tenderest fellows in existence — didn't I driv^ my 
horses, laden with your master's household luxuries, into 
town last night, and havena been aff mv legs for ten 
minutes together these forty lang hours, and " 

"And the?refore, I say again, you had better have gone 
to bed." 

** Hh ?-— bnt what need I min'-— ye k,en me owre weel to 
think me faithless." 

" Ken you — aye,** 

"Weel, Tib, w^el; and ye ken likewise, that vera few 
^ooers wad hae left their hame, travel-worn an' weary, 
and stan't i' the blast for hours^ wi' hailstanes like hazel 
nuts dancin' against their faces, for the sake even o' a 
tnaiden as bonny an' as cauld-hearted a£ you." 
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" "lis a ;catild, cattldrnght," aaid Isabel, laughingly, "and 
yoii stood in the blast did ye 1 hem! mark me — 

" The snellest blast ; at ijiirkest hours, 
That round the pathless wanderer pours, 
; •. . Is nought to what puir she endurfis , 

That's trusted faithless mao, jo." 

" You never trusted much to me, Isabel," said I rather 
dolefully. . 

"I dbn't rue tljat/^ said she, laughing again at my 
apparent chagtih. . " 

feut this, and. inuch more, was a word-placy'^^ little 
seriousness or meaning, Tb^ coiiVerBatioil soon- ass^oaned .a 
'^pleasing; and, to me, interesting tonej bu^g^sit iiiighiJndt 
'be equally so to ti^ reada: I must omit it- • '^ . . 
' . .!•,./":..).. . . ;i. ', li .!. '. . 

Hie clock in the. lobby told three. ' /^Indeed vioshmnat 
go awa^ now," said Jaabel : " Eyex^.adnjse tha Jaim^ihad; his 
fever, he hae had a grievous touch vol the fcootl^tach&xwsrar 
nightj and i»sK)metimed found) a^ep in .the.jDctarni£Lg,.Mth 
his head on the. warm hearth-rug. > Of late £fi;hda>b^co.m£ 
»o senselessly economical, thatll]S>mU scarcely allow; a.'fire 
in his own apartinent, or a pandle 'at night in the fxscfjaaiW 
rooms ; and then, the toothadlier-rindeed he is njefaiiy. in- 
sane, and to a certainty will be in the kitchen by hsdi an 
hour. Indeed, you wiiw* go. away*" ' ':aI 

" Suffer me for ten minutes'' — and I laid my wateh on 
lier lap, and throwing my arm round her neck, was giving 
way to a train of wordless ideas, when suddenly the fair 
isempstress uttered an almost inaudible . exclamation of 
terror, and the next instant I heard, in the passage, the 
quick, broken step erf the laird ! I had barely time to with- 
draw my arm when he stood immediately before u% ,wit|i 
such a ghastly and grinning aspect of surprise and anger, 
as put my constitutional self-possession entirely to tibie 
route, and jumbled into confusion all my thoughts and 
feelings. For a minute he stood motionless, and then, af tir 
his haoitual and querulous groan had been several times 
repeated, he opened thus, — 

"Aye — aye — hem; fine doings in faith! and you. Sir; 
but rll tell ^ou about it by and bye. As for pouy mistress 
impudence, g«t out at the door directly! I'U see who-Jl daxe 
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to admit landloupers hek-e at slo honisr Aiid the moufifter 
struck Isabel a heavy blow on the forehead with hk loi^ 
ivory-topped staff. 

^^ Infernal dragon!" roared I, starting up, and gra&ping 
the huge poker that lay glancing in the light of the nre ; 
the laird started back, but smash went the terrible imple- 
ment across his cheek, lengthening his mouth several 
inches, and striking clean off the lappet of his left ear. Tha 
laird fell on the floor with a yell a thousand timigs more 
terrible than that of a spear-gored lion; he attempted a 
vepetition of the sounds but a strange guttural noise was 
jomy produced, which grew weaker and weaker, till at last 
it resembled the attempted respiration of an ox who^e 
windpipe is slit. Mercy 1 what dreadful feelings succeeded 
the thoughtless ebullition of my rage! My strength and 
presence of mind entirely forsook me — the poker dropped 
'm>m my hand — my knees smote on one another like those 
of the erewhile monaxch of Babylon, Mien the ^read of 
-vometihing undefined, yet awful, absorbed every faouity of 
aoul. I staggered and almost sunk down beside the tet|^- 
renth" expiring victim of my foolish anger. 

^< For Uod's cake flyP cried Isabel; and as she lifted her 
hand ixom iher beiautftful brow, the blood streamed to the 
groqnd! I'he ^^t peatly renovated my feelings, and I 
toiBDed towards her, Irhen cdie butldr jitmped on me from 
behind, and throwing ma down, ^ violent struggle ensued, 
/during wfajdi tibe' flunkie^ who aloe limd been alarmed by 
tine noiae below, rung the outer bell iodg and violently. I 
hflbd'Ctteaped from the merciless gripe of the butler, and 
wasmainng my way in all haste towards the door, wh^ 
in 1^ daric passage some one setxisd me by the l^s, vuad I 
-tM. with a stunning thump mpibn the Turin slabs of the 
<|nuire|Dent. Immediately the butler, who was dose on my 
nm*, threw his terrible weight anross my chest, bellowing 
•U tise while for help in a tone of despetsttion. 

A ^up of half-dressed male and female domestioB 
4peeduy surrounded us. Some ran to assist their bleeding 
master, while others held their lights near my face, but in 
the pride of their " little brief authority," seemed not to 
recognize me. The laird's youngest son, Edward, the Cap- 
tain, now entei^ with a quick but steady step ; his uni- 
fonn regularly put qu, his sadi gracefully knit^ his htom 
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teidisttiirbed, and Tb^riiig it^ nStttiral impress of gentje 
haughtiness. After him rcamq. Thopaas, the barrister, in 
his shirt and dirawers j 1ii^1)ekutifui'blaak locks clustering 
in disorder around a habitual ex{jre9siphol benignity 
^tirtiggled with ^feelings of a fiercer chanacfti/^r. ; ^Last of all 
<jame the heirxif;the house, the Jn^an JiabQib, Alexander. 
He ^Bocst peeped tSatlitiously into the apartment,, and then 
tushed \jaldxyini ixis dark and savage countenance distorted 
atih'anfl/^dikmay.. He carried in one hand a large 

Handintn^^therhisdegant Spanish sword. After 
g fdr a Inoinent oh his father, who displayed few 
signs of life, save a strange see-saw motion of the head, lie 
timied towards the servants who still held me down, and 
speaking through his clenched teeth, said, ^* Stand clear of 
the ruffian.'' 

The order was instantly obeyed, and I started up and 
staggered backwards a^inst the wall with my eyes still 
intently fixed on him whom I most dreaded — the wrathful 
murderous-lookinff, impatient Alexander. Suddenly he 
raised his arm — ^tne domestics marked the fearful motion, 
and separated hastily to the right and left Thomas 
sprung forward to arrest the hand of his brother, but be- 
fore he could reach him, the flash of his pistol glanced on my 
eyes, and I felt the bullet enter between my left shoulder 
and breast ; my first impulse was to spring upon him, 
but a painful dizziness struck my brain. I felt as if the 
unnatural and jarring motion of deranged machinery was 
at work within my breast — the figures that surrounded 
me seemed to mingle and dance, like flies in the sunbeams, 
and then all at once a deep darkness came over my eyes, 
and with a faint cry of agony — 

******* 
I started to my feet, almost overturning Isabel in her 
chair ; "Good gracious!" cried she, with a sob pf terror, 
" 'twas only a pm ! Indeed, 'twas only a pin !" 

"A pinr cned I, wildly, "look there! look there!" and 
I pointed in the direction of a frightful phantom that, in 
the shape of the vengeful Alexander, still swam before my 
disordered eyes. 

Isabel threw her arms aroimd me, with a look of indes- 
cribable alarm. — I saw how it was at last, and, with much 
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shame, again sat down, and 
vision. 

" Now that's vi 
asleep but a few 

" Hoot, toot, g 
is a quick despat< 
my eyes rested oi 
mering in the fiti 
even the complin 
Laird's kitchen, £ 
avenue, my feeli 
from prison. "' .^ 

• •! ],, ■ I': '>: <'fi .' y 



briefly related jqay terrible 

i,bel, *^ JTOiji baye been 

ble : anVyet tjhe faii^ 
— ." At .^hJB \ moment 
er, which stood . glim- 
tpiring firfe; Without 
iss, I hurried from the 
astily down the dark 
a malefactor escaped 
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Away, «.way to the Highland glraa, 
Where the forests wild are waving. 
. ' ; Ballad. 

A TOtJKQ friend of mine liad been residing for several 
-vireeks ia the neighbourhood of the Panninich Wells; not, 
as eveti Ins fond mother suspected, with any hope or need of 
additional health, for his fresh hue and exuberant spirits, 
a^ewed jylainlr enough that .heaven's sweetest gift had been 
^n no scions degree withdrawn; but he ima^^d, or pre- 
tended to imagine, that some poilion of his life's machinery 
tfas getting -out of order, and thna quietly procured 2k 
weil-Silfed pui^se, and a short leave of absence— the latter 
part of the indulgence he lengthened to suit his inclination, 
when once fairiy domiciled at a distance from control. 
■ He wrote toiie often, poetizing beyond l>ounds on the 
wild grandeur of Highland scenery, expatiating, warmly on 
€ie ttgreeable nature of the soci^ which the season had 
drawn tdgethfer, and ending always with an earnest request 
that T would. aJiow' myself half a dozen liolidays, and coirie 
and see Jiow he bore himself among new scenes and new 
acquaintances. I had been ever wifling' to oblige him, for 
he was a* youth of some talent, and much goodness of heart, 
a^d-— rwhat ought not, in this our dlay^to be cast altogether 
into the shaltfe — his relations trere "well to do m the 
Worldj'^'and himself likely to become a person of soine 
conseauence in the neighbourhood^ as soot as his' years of 
minority had dragged theipselves'.past. So, as the " slacJl!" 
of th6 se^n likd commenced — ^that is, the period between 
the turnip-hoeing and the weeks of harvest— rl one morning 
mounteda young ragged pony, and' jogged.' aW% up Dee- 
aide, in the direction of Ballater. * , . 

T arrived at the principal lodging-house late in the after- 
noon, and found my friend making one of a circle of merry 
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looking invalids, who, from the appearance of the veBsels 
that twinkled on their table, seemed to cherish fully as much 
respect for a certain liquor (not at that time peculiar to the 
Hi^klands^, aa foi- tl|e EgjBdiGk^^ sprir^ ^w^Sj it hiwi %ei^n 
their more^ immedUa^ o^ect to visi*. BeiA^^^eated, af tera 
brief introduction, a smoking jug, and the omer appropriate 
matters, were thrust toward, me^ 

"I see. Will, you use the Panninich water in a hot 
state/' 

"O always, maHj always* — anil do you' 'see that neat 

fentleman with the srlver-tipjidd bolinetf it little of his 
lood added to the said water takes away its natural 
' Q^ thi:oat— *t^^ jijawe €^^«nt 
«y ^ produce t^^ S^m^ 
hey re not half up to, it ijv 

iice^ tiat t^u^ opini9n, tadt 
beliel in the pumng iv^ici 
long favoured with., ^Ifgyi-lJ 
ughed a^ ine/,^nd said I wa^ 
be a pj-oper. j[^^ of sact 
re\ tumblers yfovi^ away a^e^ 

B^of roi^toojqis noise; a^ 

fiiend had €?3ttrac£ed a' pit>- 

^t on, the f oQ^wiijQg mommg, 

^ ^ ^ome delicious! spot, whl^ 

he had lately discovered, far out among the hiUa. X pleaded 

hard for Lochip[.9gar; but np^-^Loehnagar wae t^e ya. com- 

parison with th$ scene to which he could gi^ide us. But 

when to-morrow arrived (an4 the sun wak high in the 

heavens before we were aware of such an, aniva^, all our 

companions of th!e precedin^^ evening declined th|e autici^a|ted 

enjoyment — they had a great many woes and physical evils 

to complain of, and we wer^, obliged to comBiience oar jhI- 

gritbmage by ourselves, 

Nowmy friend was one of the moat diaagreeatle travelling 
companions whicLa tnan iaclined to muse by the way could 
well select. The moment that a fancy struck him, — ^tha 
moment that he felt the efEect of an. impression, forth it 
came, and that' with right good will and audible energy* 
He had attended the College ^ession for several yeai% but 
tliis fortuitous! coimexio;n with his iq)edes had adde4 noth&i|[; 
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to hia aolidil^ of character. His feelings seemed still to be 
no more than bursting the bud — the freshness of childish 
joy haxl never left his heaxt, and he would shout aloud, and 
oiap his hands, and spin about in uncontrollable enthusiasm 
and delight, while my own mill-horse temper dictated only 
a sort of quiet admiration of what was before us* Very 
often, too, while his companion was absorbed in the pro- 
f oundest depths of reverie, he would provokingly burst out 
into one of his eternal thundering quotations, and thus 
hopelessly shatter the delightful spell that had crept upon 
the senses of his fellow-wanderer. He was a choioetmember 
of a fireside party, but a sad bore among the hills and the 
woods, unless you could be as uproarious and thoughtless 
as himself. But I had been frequently submissive to Uie 
wildest freaks of his brainy «id we joumeyed on our way 
very pleasantly. 

Th<e day was clear aad balmy — the heather-blossoms were 
in the very heyday of their beauty and perfume — there was ■ 
a gentie glimmer among the roeks, and every leaf of the 
woods glanced in the glorious sun like polished emeralda 
But we kept clear of the shady places, and clambered' 
stoutly upwards — the steepest but the shortest way — until 
we at last be^ean to descend towards a black gully, from 
which rose &e rattling moan of a rocky stream. We 
stagsered along the ed^ of this horrible gulf, until, on 
climbing a rid^ through which the stream seemed to have 
torn its way with dif&cmlty, we came all at once upon Will's 
boasted place of retirement. Truly, it was a scene that 
made my heart throb with wonder, and forced me to stand 
still at once, so unexpectedly did it burst upon my sight, 
and so bewildering waa its mixture of majestic beauty and 
rugsed and solita^ grandeur. 

The stream, the track of which we had followed, cajne 
rumbling and leaping down the breast of an enormous 
mountain opposite to where we stood. Although contain- 
ing no weighty volume of water, its appearance — as it was 
in one place spread widely out over its bed of granite, and 
in another split into forming stripes by the upward-jutting 
rocks — was awfully grand and imposing. At the base of 
the mountam, the water fell in a oroad, thin white sheet, 
over a low ledge of smooth granite, and was thus divided 
into two by m ovaX-ehaped patch of level land, vhioh 
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seemed to have forced the water gradually away, Until its 
parted arms washed the feet of two hi^h circular ridges 
that spnmg from the ribs of that "cloud-kissing hffl." 
After a swaep of perhaps a thousand yards^ the stream was 
again united, and went brawling away through the deep 
narrow outlet already mentioned. The dreary majesty of 
the mountain track where its sources must have been — ^its 
grey, barren peaks, tortuous scaurs, and gigantic masses of 
rock, formed a wild contrast to the smooth, verdant, fairy- 
like island, round which the branches of the stream wound 
as if with submissive affection. The acclivities also on the 
light and left were thinly sprinkled with ti^ses — the birch 
and the rowan; with the bushy hazel mealing over heaps 
of loose stones, which its« leaves seemed to keep from roll- 
ing off from the breast of the steep. The purple flowers of 
the foxglove were here and there peeping from the doors of 
shallow caverns; and, at the base of the ridg^ wheJTe the soil 
was more compact and genial^ the willow and the aklef 
grew liiick — ^bending even over the pools, and sweeping 
away the foam-bells with their dipping branches. As we 
stretched ourselves upon the soft herbage of the river^dsland, 
a few sheep came to nip the grass and the gowans beside us, 
and troops of goats oame bounding past, and went rattling 
and capering up. to the top of their favourite crags. 

But a change stole over the face of Nature. A thick 
array of black clouds came boiling up from behind the 
hills ; the san was suddenly veiled up^ and ^ d6ep sombre 
gloom, accompanied by a whispering din, fell ail around 
us. The inky hue of the clouds deepened, and they stiU 
crept jon, until their bases seemed about to be torn on the 
peaJcs and cliffs above us. There was anon a tumbling among 
them like the contention of meeting currents. —" The 
sluices of heaven will be opened instantly," said my friend ; 
'< we must sedc out a place of shelter — there's a shed of 
Nature'^ own construction over against us there, 7-trtte, if 
we go there, and a regular outpouring takes place, we shall 
be cut off from returning by the way we came, and I should 
have liked to have been home by tea-time j but better the 
one risk than the other — come away.** 
. We ascended the western ridge, and entered and sat 
down uhd€fr a spacious arch of rocks, the outside of which 
was covei^d with luxuriant ivy, and a species of fern, called 
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by the people of the glens maiden-hair. We took a dram 
from our bottle, and a biscuit from our scrjip. The gloom 
of the sky increased, so as to be the next thing to alarming. 
We looked down upon the green stage from which we hawl 
ascended, and could see little more tnan the white coats of 
the sheep. 

"Now, after all,^' toidWiU, "I Certainly would not 
dwell in a place like this for ari firchbishop's stipend." 

As he Spoke, a wide, waving sheet of light^ing illumined 
all the hills.' Bveir brook flared ior^biomentlike a train 
of ignited gunpowder, and the riveivisland gleamed like a 
brazen shjfid^-instantly followed the thunder, in one un- 
brok^ii )rell, yhfch passed deaf eningly over' otjr heads, and 
died away amid the echoes of the mstant glens in a low 
murmtring ^olL 

Another fladh-^and ci^k again went the fettrful artillery 
of the sky, nearer stUl, and louder than at tot;. and 
somewhere, almost bedide us, there was a trash and a. 
rattle, as if ^e piercing fire of heaven had entered into, the 
rocky bowels of the hifl. . . 

"Tis over, now though," said Will; pat^ pat, fell a few" 
heavy drops on the ivy Raves — ^there was a rush as when a 
steam- valve is opened, and presently the grey ^^tcfwghin^ 
wings of the rain storm enveloped aU the landscape. What 
a giish! it waa; as if the. bottom of some mighty reservoir' 
had been ail at once punched full of holes. It fell not in 
drops, bttt in little streams, aa if from a ste^e. In teA 
minutes we could hear the stream below howling like a 
Wbiirlwind among' the waves of the dida-«hore. Gradually 
the rain slackened, and in less than half^an-hoUr the ^nm 
looked freely forth — the straggling drops glanbing in his 
beams like disimonds, ad they darted doWn, one by one^ 
till the last seemed to have fallen. 

But thirty minutes had "wrought strange alteration.''' 
Hie stream of the mountain was now a fmntic torrenii,' 
hidden in most places by a cloud, pf spray. The green- 
island, on whose lap we had so lately stretched our limbis, * 
was buried under a muddy, tumbling flood, which foamed 
and raged round all its banks, and then went dashing and 
roaring down into the long-sounding gulf» the howling 
echoes of whose deep caves rose faSgh aoove the din of the. 
swollen waters. 
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*^ Our beipg on thig side of the water will cost us aeven 
Highkud mi^ of ezt3:;a. travalUQ^/^ observed Will^ ^* so we 
must be at it. The stream takes an ineonveuieut turj;^ to 
the westward, aud there i^ neither ford uor ferry that I 
know of, iieither of them being necessary save immediately 
after a plump like this. But I think I know a place where 
^e may be- able to crofs^' although a provokia^ sweep out 
of the Btraight.\$ray home; better wonH be, and we must try 
to reacE ift with the Hgkt of day." And away we plodded 
o¥er the soaked moors. The aim l^^ ^H^^k. low, and by the . 
tim;e^ we had reached half way tor tbe.bcjttom of a marshy 
valley, thrqugjh which we had to pa^s, ye lost sight of hin^ 
apd saw him np more for that day.'' !^re we had reached 
t^ti part of; the stream £|pok^n of as ]^eW to be pa^luile^ 
the twilight was sinking, and we had befoifeus t|]i^,chfMr^ 
less proB^eci of a n^h^^^^ ^brouglp^.^; black i|l4ookkig 
'WfiidermesSr We ijj^dj i^ft*-*; ^weyer,^ much di^culty in 
G9:oai^ng the;i9t]:]^a^. for- in th^ place i|t ^as agal^/ divided' 
ii^ two na^ow] <^an^/els, and was.$^ l^'^^at time 
considerably fallen, as we could guess % th^ Ji^e of leayes 
a^ branches left^ upon i^ b^^i^B^ ^e n<;^W|fei^ttf;ed f pen 
a region of mjQ\s^hagSy where we sp^i^ped^^^ble^^ ^ourn 
selves in the most pfrfect m^Amer iri^k^able; and Jrhere 
¥faa before us a gl<pQm^ pieqe. pip woodland, which my f rieud 
d^d^ured it ^as, ^c^^^s^ry to. p^#^ tlu^igh. A» soon as we 
entwed upon this tra^k, eveiy twinkle of starlight vanished, 
roots and rotten stumps* of trees capsized us every c^^e^, 
dozen of paces, and, as we gathered ourselves up, f reque^^y, . 
laughing at our own comical stumblings, thwack we would 
come a^inst some ugly low horizontal branch, which would 
drive the bark from our noses, and cut short our mirthi with 
painful abruptness. In this manner- we fought our 'wa^. for 
a while, until arriving on the hf^mk of what appeared to be 
a preoipaeoe; I s^ down, doggedly, and declared I would 
P99ce^ ; no fa^er until aid^ by the^ lig^t of day. My 
friend was. pretty nearly knocked up, and hesitated not to 
acquiesce. The night was warm and agreeable, so it 
seemed no very grievous matter to wait, even in that place, 
for the advent of the. morning. 

But scarcely were W:^. seated ^e my friend began, to snuff 
the aiir with a strange pereeyei^ance. ^^ Tma ra^K^" said 
he at last, " if I don^ smell peat-reek;" and a^t^ 6|p^^. h^ 
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'Vf^a.-pfopeed^g to 6(Hrai»Ue d;pwn tbe A^im^ beneath us, 
Vf^t presently )iBtQ$)iig:ld» ioottk^y be iroUed ck^n b«jond 
is^y j&uft, thoug^ I WQA not fum m.t I onoe thoiight I heard 
fipin^ part <4 hm bulky fvati»e thuxnp agiubs^ a stttrdy ash 
1^ iie despeoded. I shouted to him to aoswer if he was 
aUve, btit all W9a sUent \intil I had begnn to descend in 
mueoit of him, wh^ suddenly his voice rose from a great 
6^%h "HoUo! — hey! — hoUoI— Tliis way, boy! — this 

i edged away downwards, frequently grasping for support' 
Sft^ of fiu«e! or brambles, whic^ mad^ me voav and resign 
my hold again, until with my hand» UtiBvally packed wruD 
priejklds and groaoti^ sorely. jua Apimiy I arrived at the 
Wt^mj apd lo! theteb stciod my friend^ rubbing his hands 
i§)e^sUtf3y,. with' a sljroing X!^ li(ght fladuAg on hk plertoKt^: 
h^ m ap^r^ujie^ in. the rib& of th^ basJs. He corept ioiw 
^vf]^ and 1 foUcfwed* A w^ynn sickening rmm!fyv^led( 
at intervals with puffs of biting smoke,^ assailed oxtt.i^itfBmi 
sff^ ifm: e^^ a» w^ p^ped i^to a wide sxtiificial <»tiv<ek3i, 
i^^pBe the whole pai^ph^^ia <^ Wmt distiUation wad Ift- 
Ij^:^ \m^ . One little (iLpfrj^-rfap^d Highlander watt sittings 
on aj^^p of turf, fueJ^ ^ith a{ huge wt»De eud^efli betweeor 
Ifisn^i^dlegs; m^ anoHher was standing withi dne/f<:kot 
qpQ9^^ Ipg of wood,, which seemed to be th^seat-from-wkicfe^ 
liie^ad newly risei^ and acsrosS' his exalted knee lay s( iruRt^ 
and W%]«!y mudcet. The expression of his face, turned as 
it was to the dooi^. puzzled me not a little» There wafr 
neither ferocity n(»v anger, nor apprehension in his look^ 
but a( good-humoured, twist ol feature, wholly out of ke^ 
ing with his threatening attitude. 
■ " Hoogh Ponied, man,'' cried Will, ^^dinna shoot ; weVe 
i^gftugera" • . 

" Phat teevil ye pe, than, tat be roustin an' routin iatil 
quiet p^ee^bte pl^tbes at i^. time o- 1^ nighty deyin' honest 
peoples pot o' \^x skudg!n«nts T 

^^ Only two benighted and bewildered travaUen, my good 
feUoiW) who will be g]ad o< a mouth^l of your new liquor 
and a comer of your bothie to i^est in till day dawn/' 

" Come in apoot till we see ye. 

He sat down oa his log again^ and we appvoaehed him. 
—He was a ^hort tawny feUow, withj hair of a^blaalog red, 
a thick trumpet nose, a neck like, a bull» and shpulders it^ 
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flembling those with which the statue of Sir William Wal- 
lace is commonly gifted. • There was a lively gleam in hiii'- 
deep-seated brown canning eyes, and about -die oomen ait 
his mouth were the wrinkles of natural cheerfulness ^iid< 
sociability. • The other creature seemed a mere noii^iltlty, • 
iair he had again thrown Himself along updn his turf '^otich, ^ 
and one eyerwas already closed in siumoer, and the 'other 
▼ery nearl;^ soj. while fronrbetween hisgrinnii^t^eth 4bere' 
came a piping din like that of the wind through the ci^^y 
of Kfy old wafl. ' , "^ .'• ,.»j '> 

*'Phat sorrow pe ye traiglin apoot at, ye pitciwtf ?• qU5th 
tl^e one who regards iss. '^^'' ^ - ^'' ; ' 

** Jnst taking a stra^ig'ainisaig yotisrbraw tooufitanii^ 

*^iVaw mountains; Lhorfr-^gin ye'd peen' ^t^ a(»''lang 
amo- t^ "^praw mihovntains as me, ^d maype •t)eiikTn' to 
wear htime frae them 'ere td tarklieisif V te Height cam' upo' 
y^e.' HciDeT^Br ye*U pe te pettii^»'yv soinething toheiatyer 
podies.- • ' 

/ 80 saying he thrust a huge horn^-drinking^cup und^r the 
«rtall<-worm; and after sitHJeiringit to run over, jra^sented it 
to us. It was almost as cool and^aktable as irit had, seen 
seven win'fcers,'and'v^e finished "the draught between us. 

My friend^ >rhb was a hopeless, I me^ a^nfirmed 
sAibker, now produced a bunch of cigars, and complimented 
Donald' with' one. ; Theyj>rooeeded'to puff awaj^ wi^^i greAt 
perseverance; but I3ie Highlaittder wasno ade^t^in cigap-, 
fflottoking • and, aftfera few ineffectual attempts to produce' 
a cloud, he tore the poor Havannah into shreds, which he 
thrust into a. short black cutty pipe^ and thus completed 
his vengeance on it to some purpose. 

'* Do you ever attempt toddy-making — for the sake of 
variety just — when you rei inclined to lighten the late houiis 
with a dram )" 

** Phlat te tiel!— rtoddy 1^ — sorrow fa tat fot a weary sassa- ' 
riach trink — ifs as fuzzionless as yer roW <)' withert tocken 
-eaf tete, tat ye ca? topaoco.'^ ' ... i; ? • 

■ ** How name ye this woody ridge, or precipie'cfe, or what- 
ever it may be, under which you are so comfortably rie^" 

led?". , • . )•; 

*^T6 fient a xiame has it tat I ever kent o*. We c^k'; tis 
place whare we twallte noo Pith-Uaigh-— or te hous^in-tfe 
hole, as te English may pe." 
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After a good deal of taJJs, and the discussiou of a few 
more quaichf uls of the moiintaiii nectar, it began to be 
perceived that we were, a' " noddin ;" and Donald 
awaking with a snort fxom.a ahort dream, said, " tere waa 
a. ped in te farer 'en fit lor te orandest shentlemans in to 
lan'-^kin te plaids were petter." We cared not much if it 
were a place whereon we could conveniently stre^tch our 
limba; so wq followed the Highlander and his torch to a 
gloomy enough comer, where behind . a high heap of tubs 
and casks, and in close juxtaposition with the massive 
taf ters .of the under-Jiill dwelling, lay a bed of heather. It 
was composed o£ small bunahes of the mountain-plant, each 
bunch knit by twigs of willow and placed close to one an- 
other, whUe a stout rope, composed also of slender twigs^ 
secured at the coruexB by stakes of wood driven into the 
earth, kept the manifold parts of the couch firmly together* 
The place was opprsssiveiy hot, yet when we considered a 
little minutely the seemingly impurified nature of '' the 
plaids," we durst not think of stripping deeper than the 
waistcoat, .and drawiars, much as we both detested sleeping 
in. our clothes. So we tossed the coverings of the .bed en« 
tirely to one side, and throwing ourselves on the heather, 
which indeed was soft and springy a£f the most luxurious 
down, we speedily £orgot our fatigue in the arms of sleepi. 

When we awoke, the morning seemed to have advanced 
oonsiderably. On peeping over the wall of casks and tubs^ 
we disQOY^ed that our friends of the preceding night were 
gbne^ and their place supplied by a squat Dutch-built slat- 
ternly girl, who shouted a Gaelic blessing, on herself, wh^n 
she perceived us-— our host, as it appeared, not having ats- 
quainted her with the fact of his havmga couple of lodgers. 
My friend, who. had arisen, and was. groping about in the 
shadow of the ill-arranged furniture, caUed 'to her iat lasfc, 
ib. no very soft tone, if she had seen a certain piece of his 
attire, not usually spoken of in the pres^ice of ladies ; but 
the wench seemed not to understana him ; for, after garinf 
ocmf usedly on us. both for a while, she turned roilnd, and 
proceeded to stir up the fire with, diligent application. £ 
was how dressed ; but Will was still groaning and mutter- 
ing, and stumbling about, in quest of his small clothes, 
when a noise without drew away his attention from every- 
thing else. 
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^ The Pbiiktmes are upon ye^ lassie," dhocrtetd at tttegh 
▼oio^ ; and immediately, thnee Lage young f ello«)B, witfe 
steel-pointed staves, entei^d' the bothie. We knew tbeir 
profession at once, and again eroudied down in oar dark 
comer, until we should see the end of theis xyperations. 
They seemed to have understood ^xe proper titue to pay 
their visit ; for, had our two friends of tiie f ore^^going 
night becoi present, matters, I am persoaded, woidd h&j^ 
terminated oloodily. 

But, even as circumstanceis were, the excisemei met a 
rather puzzling sdrt of opposition. Tiuire was staiwiTiig 
near the fire a laige tub, full, of some sort of liquid, whick, 
from its steam, seemed to be very near the boiling point. 
From this tub the :giii suddenly filled on iron pail, and 
stood ready to dash the scalding contents on whoever 
sholild fil:st approbceh. Th^ nien hi^i^tiated for an instant ; 
blithe whoBeraned the boldesty began soom to edge hi^naelf 
fokwlsurd, wheli thei wb^oije oonteais of the paii wiere thrown 
re^mg about his lees axid thigh& 

The fellow yelled like a tiger, and flew upon the girl« 
who however turned up hia heda in a moment^ and imme- 
diately on disengaging herself, sJhe seized a large o^n 
vessel^ full of the r^ double^dktilied ^^pith of xdaut,'' and 
dandling it, with an 'oatb^ opon die fiee, glided cnrt q£ tbe^ 
bothie. The eoOfect was isstaniianeoiifl Jaiui awful. The^g- 
ni<ted -fluid roshted vswai^d, in a bro^d^ blue flamiej aw 
estchiHg ihB witiijered braiKshies of imuper, #hich forknedr 
the iUiider thattch of the roof, all o verhflad was instaant]^ in 
a hkae. The gaxisers stumbled forth, alinosi a-Uc^ of one 
another, while Will ead myself, with tlie haor of our headb 
singed, and our cheeks criBped, rdled out BEfter them* 

But another danger awaited ua withefut. The AimaapOL 
of the bothie rhad fiUed het apron with astonea; and, on ou!t 
a{>peairanoe, commenced pel&nj^ ns in^iaeriminatel^, and' 
Wit!h;ao mnck<pxiek3iesB and doJl, that we ^ere agam faiii 
1^ ify f or oar li^s; We BeramUed up the bank^ and got 
dmong the treee, but npt without many Bevere bfuiwB 
from the misaiies that oame Mssing after' us* 

At haLsb we ventured to halt and brealdie. He of tbe 
sealded limbs sat down to ' betanoan himseif, while my 
friend canflidered hxoiself to be in a condltian coiiy a Tery 
little less grievous; for his lower habiliments were awan^ 
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ing, and how could he get home without them, and not 
alarm the whole village ! All coimselling was vain — the mis- 
fortune was irremediable, and we were forced to proceed 
on our way, for hunger had begun fiercely to a^ail us, 
and we scarce knew how far we had yet to travel. 

The way wds shotter than we had surtnisfed, f or we soon 
caught a disitant ghmpse of the village ; and now Will 
halted, and implored me to hasten on and bring from his 
lodgings the articles necessary to preserve him from being 
the butt of all the laughing ones about the wells. I was 
about to obey, when, as iU-luck would have it, a party of 
gentlemen came out suddenly from amonff the trees and 
rocks near us. Will fled instantly, but ttie whole party 
started off in pursuit, and I had the mortification to see 
him hunted down in a very short time. 

The " breekless mtirfi'* wa« in- a smgte day the sole lauffh- 
ing-stock of the whole Village. He durst not stir from his 
room ; ihe gigglltt^'dajosels and witty beaus of the place 
were bugbears to his fancy. After Kngering on for a few 
unhappy days, he deputed me to settle his accounts, and 
next morning we to<^ leave of Panninich by day-break. 
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SOKG. 

Cam' ye dottn by you bumsidd, 

Wliare rpses wild are thickly bloomin' — 

Whare th^ eowaUpe blink f rae their mossy beds, 

A' the summer air perf umin' ? 

Looked ye in at a laaely door, 

Bouud whilk the woodbine slim is twinin' ? 

Saw ye a laasie wi' diamon' een, 

An' gowden hair, Hke mom-rays shinin' 1 

Sweetly warbles, by yonder bum, 

The speckled mavis at night's retumin* ; 

But there I ha'e heard a sweeter sang, 

And it dwells on mjr memory even' and momin.* 

Saftly fa', ye gloamm' shades. 

On yonder shaw, where the young leaves glisten, 

For a bonny bird awaits me there. 

An' stays her sang till I come to listen! 

O ye mky lin^ in yonder shaw, 

And breath the sweet gale as ye wander ; 

An' list the bumie murmurin' on 

In mony a loup and wild meander ; 

An' ye may p\r the pink o' the bank. 

An' the thorn flower, wi' its hues sae fleetin' ; 

But touchna the rose o' yon cottage loan, 

Or you an' 111 ha'e a canker'd meetin' ! 
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BALLJm. 

tpie wee bird sat on the rowan tre6, 

An' he warbled sweet an' clear, 
An' aye the owre-words 6* his sang'' 

Wa», ",Yer. Ipyer 'ill never win pere!" 
.She listened to the' biMie's sang' /■■. 

TiU.her'heaii,coiild be^ naj mair, . , 
An' she's tjjjro^.on her mantle yfr'a Soj^' ' 

j^' /,orth ^hro^gh ti^^ ffloamin^, arrl' - , : , 

aid di'aps on the .flo.w6 



Tbfflre .^ere cg,tald di-aps on the flow^riesB 'green, 

An' the leafless shrubs, like angry 'Bitdd/ ' 
Hiss'd as t\^e blast .s^wfept by. ^ ,,., 

But the maicjen^s on througfe tlie ^Uld'fL^ wood, 
Sae lonely an' sae drear, ' ' • ' ^ 

An' her heart beat loud, as she sped dlang, ' 
;Wi' a. strange owre-swelllfligfea^/ ' . , 

Ihe Jitfu' "w^n' seem'd be^P p^i^ 

The tones o' a spirit's sapgj 
An' the clouds d' night had a bodin* flight 

As they raced the skies alang. 
The soun' o' a death-di-up seem d to mix 

Wi' the patterin' o' the rain ; 
An' thfibent fttumpfio' the.mou|^ei3n*^JfTpgf ;: 

Seem'd ghaists o' ancient men. 

But the maiden has pass'd the dff^ry .wood, 

An' the fisher's lanely shiel' ; 
An' still her Sandie met her not 

On the path he loved sae weel. 
An' she climb'd the steps o' the steep shore-clifi', 

An' stood on its summit bare ; 
An' gazed through the gloom o' the' distant fell, 

But nae movin' form y^ata there. 

The sea was groanin' far below 
In mony a daii^some cave, 
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An^ a startliii' soun' gade mshin' aroun' 

Wi' the dash o^ iU^ waine. 
Her brain bum'd wi' distractin' thoughts 

O* her lover kind an' dear — 
When she thought she heard the waters sa/^ 

" Your Sandie is sleepin' hereT 

SSie tom'd, an' roun' the diz^yin' eleuch, 

Wi* tremblin' limbs, she wore ; 
An' she found her lover cauld in death 

'Masxg the black rocks o' the shore! 
An' the maiden couldna weep nor sCTeam, 

For her heart's-blood scarcely ran ; 
Bat she laid his head on her woe-smote breaai,^ 

An' kiss'd his Ups sae wan. 

There's nane can tell the a^ny 

C her watch beside tibe lead, 
Foirlang ere human eye look'd oix 

' Her woundit soul liad fled. 
An' the Hke-wake sang o'^ the hapTess twain 

Was the. wail o> the w-hite sea maw ; 
An' the waves^ crept up an' kissM their feet^ 

^' mQurnui' turn'a awa?.* 



THE TEERBE AULD WIVE9 O* KEEBIOAK LEX. 

Hurra for the auld wives o' Keerican Lee! 
The three auld wives o' Keerican Lee! 
The hale parish waur than Cromorrah would be^ 
Gin't waurna the auld wives o' Keerican Lee 1 



* The facts which form tiie groundwork of the foregoing rod* 
verMB occurred on the coast of Bapffshire. A young nvan, on tb* 
way to visit his sweietheart, was killed by falling from a predpieoe. 
along the edge of which lay the path which- he usually cho8& Hia 
xnistresa, drawn from her home by some mysterious sympathy, waa 
the first who found bis remains ; and the shook had crttshed her 
iK^nrt-^ahe was discovered dead beside the mangled corpse of her 
lover. 
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O laud th«m fto* Ideas them ye young and ye fair. 
For a' yer bit failui'« they hit to' a linir; 
Yer pareixU slol guardians ha'e little to dee — 
O lang live the auld wives o^ Keericait Lee! 

Ye wee rosy gipsy's sae pawkie an' blytibe, 
O liUle ye ken, while sae gaily ye kithe, 
. The travail an' toil that for your sakes they dree — 
O be kind to the auld wives o' Keerican Leel 

An' you madcap rebels wha woo i' the mirk. 
An' mid daffin' an' din, tine yer fear o^ the kirk ; 
It's hard to say how meikle waur ye wou'd be, 
Gin't wauma the auld wives o' Keerican Lee! 

In sooth he's a sly ane wha gangs in or out^ 
Gin you ladies eauna tell what he's about— 
Aula Fame, wi' her trumpet^ is nae worth a flee, 
Compared to the auld wives o' Keerican Lee! 

Puir carlins!. ye're scurvily paid for your wark, 
Though yer ,ei,4ent attention the dullest may mark; 
A vile thankless warld has nae praise to gie 
To th^ three auld wives q' Keencan Lee! 



DREAMS OF ABSENCE. 

I dream'd o' a diamond mine, my love, 

In the howe o' the broomy hill, 

Where we used to stray in baimhood's day, 

An* gambol and laugh our fill ; ^ 

An' 1 pluck'd the bonny stanes frae their beds, 

An' in was I to sair, . 

For they a' had a licht like thy een sae bricht, 

An' I coveted mair an' mair ; 

An' I loaded mysel' wi' the riches o' earth. 

An', in tremblin' joy o' mind. 

To thee wad ha'e sped, but the vision fled, 

An' left me a plackless hind. 
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I dream'd o' a gloriofOBhame, iay love^ 
Where tiie miomcht ^bone hked^y, 
An' niTutc'a floun' tihftt thrilled aroim' 

An' I was the chief o' that noble ha', 

Wi^iJk&'Mden«iihi'irrbLesai£^ v /' 

An' tboin ^^eori tilery, W ^Hk^ smile sae ituee^ » 

An' I waathj'kqpsnir^lLDtd. 

An' Dm j»Di£a: o' 'sUfei^m Ms^ {leolitiecL— 

But I waked on my couch o' straw, 

An' tie.'>ii^iUd> imiibdb,' did '. swoof. timoii^ the rifted 

An'4bo^ ve^'ilBsriflnla'^.M) . v.\ [roof, 

I ancfe'feopfedWB»'ri«iyiJ»'lW€,' J ' 
But that was a daft dream, too— 
I prayM' fot^'*#»Je^,' thft^^dtfeitie mtofet «mil^ ; 
(Oh, ftw;iB%^i<3^'ikl^ M^^e^i*?) -^ i ' • > 
l^t sh^'s thiwn^e^%idiii- M \ir a^fWK^hte' l»ow. 
An' sindered'^flffftifW Wft^, '^ ' ^ '^^ i. . . ^- * 
An' the last words ye said were a' that I had 
• 'Tosaft^ti niy4i«ktfiS^j!tf«t^pffld&J'' •' 
But, oh, Blttir de^ iheot *li4^g«5t '.6^ gdWd 
Is thy Idokii'ildv^ tO'lrfe'!' ' '-•■' 
I'll dreatfn- nae- m«Ur W^-'weeitth^i^ ct-esofe, 
Noo that I'm near to thee. 



HOPE. 



O^ Hope's like a Uttle nainst^ feind 
-That- sings 1^'the path o' a cliil^i ' 
Ay loupin' frae bloomy bough ^ boiugh 



JWi', an air, sae m^riy an'- wild j . ; 
'An' maist wxtliipl^rasp 6' 6is gowden wings 
He lata the.baiiixie creep, 

Syne aff bangs he 

To a high, high triee. 
An' the wee thing's left to weep. 
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O Hope's like ft maMen o' fair fifteen^ 

Wi* an ee as dazriingly bright 

As the dew that blinks i' the violet's cup 

Whan the sun has reached his height; 

An' she bows her bright head to jomr sweet waled 

words, 
Till love turns bumin* pain, 

Sjne, wi' sudden scorn, 

She leaves ye forlorn, 
To smile on anither swain. 

O Hope's like a sun-burst on distant hills, 

When stern and cloudys the day, 

An' the wanderer thti^ it's a heaven Hest spat, 

An' his spkit grows lieht by the way; 

The bloomy moors seem lakes o' gowd, 

An' the rocks glance like castles braw. 

But he wins nae near 

The spot sae dear — 
It glides ay awa' and awa/'. 

An' whiles Hope comes like a pro|*fet ttuld, 

Wi' a beard ridit lang an' gray. 

An' he brags o' visions glitterin' an' graa', 

An' apeaks o* a Mither day. 

Ne'er heed him;—he*s but a hair-bruned bard, 

A biggin' toWers i' the air — 

A lyin' seer, i 

Wha will scoff dfi* jeer, 
Whan yer heart turns cauld an' sair. 



BALLAR 

The tiikj tint* foae the western oloQd» 

Have faded all aiway. 
An' the moon ioafcs -dowxi, wf a eould waft Amile, 

Like the smile & lotre?s discay; 
An' the wooHy vmta o' t^e salt t^tdl^ht 

Are curliif a^boon the straamv 
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That seems to ha'e tint the sweet vGdce it had 
In the day o' my youth s blest dream. 

O where art thou, my well beloved, 

Whose arm was wont to be 
Ay link'd in mine, whan the simmer dewa 

Begemm'd the star-lit lea 7 
When the balm o' the blessed gloamin'-fa' 

Was on ilka leaf an' flower, 
An' the vesper hymn o' the mavis cam' 

Frae the deptlis o' her greenwood bower 1 

O ha'e ye forgot the sigh o' love I 

An the kiss sae warm an' dear ? 
An' the looks that spak a language sweet 

To the soul's deep listenin' ear ? 
An' the meetin' moment's wild embrace ? 

An' the dasp o' the love lock'd ban' ? 
An' the lingenn' step, an' the sinkin' heart. 

While the partin' minutes ran 1 

It canna be that the feeliu^A wreath'd 

Bonn' hearts unstained an' young, 
By the strong eauld ban's o' care an' wae^ 

Should frae these hearts be wrung! 
But oh! my love! the lang grass grows 

Where our footprints were wont to be. 
An' the hornet vile has hung her nest 

*Mid the bough3 o' our trystin' tree. 



LOVE'S ADIEU, 

The e'e o' the dawu, Eliza. 

Blinks over the dark green sea, 
An' the moon's creepin' down to the hill-tsp^ 

Bicht dim and drowsilie ; 
An' the music o' the momin' 

Is murmurin' alang th^ air ; 
Yet still my dowie heai*t lingers 

To catch one aweet throb mair. 
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We've been as blest, Eliza, 

As children o' earth can be^ 
^ough nxy fondest wish has been knit bjr 

The bonds of povertie ; 
An' through life s misty spjoum, 

That still may be our f a , 
But hearts that are linked for ever 

Ha'e strength to bear it a'. 

Hie cot by 4he mutterin' burnie, . ,, 

Its wee bit garden an* field, 
May ha'e mair o' the blessin's o' heaveii 

Tlian lichts o' the lordliest bield : 
TThere's mony a young brow braided 

Wi' jewelfi! o' la?; aff isles, 
But woe may be drinkin' tlie heart springs, 

While we see nought but smil^ 

Bat adieu, my ain Eliza! 

Where'er my wanderin's be, 
Undyin' remembrance will make thee 

The star o' my deatinie ; 
An' well t ken, thou loved one, 

That ay till I return, 
Thoult treasure pure faith in thy boflom, 

like a gem in a gowden urn. ^, 



SONG. 

TuMB.— The land o* the leal. 

I would I were awa, Bdl, 
Hiis warid's cheerless a', Bell, 
I would I were awa 
To the better land aboon. 
I'm sick o' earthly guile, BelL 
An' sin's destroying wile, BeU, 
I'd be where spirits smile, 
Jn ihe land o* joy aboon. 
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My 

An' 
An* 
This 
The 
An' 
Yet 
An' 



TO THE BLACKBrRp. 

Sweet lyrist of the wild! 
O cease not dopn thy soothing strain, 
Thy gentle warbling often has beguiled 

My withered memory from dreams of paihr 

Thou luUest care to sleep — 
The murmur of his dream i^ heard alone; 
Thy song of pui* delijght has gladness thrown 

O'er eyes tha^jbl^)^ andbuixi, but may not weepL. 

Harbinger of tlfestai^;; , 
A fulness of riclj fliusic m ithy, dower, , . 
Beneficently lavishecl at the hour 

When night th.Q poirtaW <^ her home unbars. 

Dweller where wild bloomis wi^ve, 
How sweet must the bi^t 'voices be 
That arise around the throi^ of Himwho gave- 

So sweet a voice to thee.. 
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Minion of gloaming joy^ 
The world's first twilight listefied: to thy song; 
Its thrillings have beei^ f^lt through ages Igug, 

Yet ne'er can cloy. 

'Hie lonely wbo<il$;4fdf tfe^et may fee tay home; 
But I will ever feiWk' dttfaflf^tf d^ 
ThB sjkitd that echo onl^ i^ihylkf^ 

And there delighted roam:, . . . 

'F6i^'H;Beftderotion'6gRtv*^"* ,' "\ ' 
Upon my care-ichifled bosotii ^Aif<Hy gfedlet 
AM tto^ ihait mock the ^ofld, reveBJ» 

And smoothes, with angel htod^ my restite* 
spirit's flow. 



liOYt:. 



.' ' ' . " . . > 

The strength of the battle is given to thee^ 

Their spirit from above. 

.... F. Hkhaiis^ 

Love is a heaven-lighted flame, 

That f adeth not away ; 
A jewel, frbih thet ^Vfmi th;^ ahiilci 

In the courts of endless day. 

Love is the: 0*a» oJyouWs "bright mom> 
When the will and the hopes are high ; 

Its glow maybe Rimmed — its rays may he shorn — 
But it never can utterly die. 

Love is the child of the heaven-blest mind- 

The nursling of pure desire ; 
A flame of jpy. and of bliss combined, 

Dark passion's funeral pyre. 

Love is the joy of tender hearts^ 

When other joys decay ; 
We may weep .o!er the wreck of its high-built hope» 

But we ne ei" wish the builder away. 
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GOOD NIGHT. 



Dearest) good night! 
May thy sleep be fanned by young love's ^ 
May ^hy dreams be a kind heart's imaginings — 
Mingled with glimpses of glorious things^ 

As a spring morn, gladdening and bright.. 

Good night! good night! 
No star looks forth from the lo^ijing skies, 
And a long lone path before me. lies, . 
But my spirit hath drunk from thy lovely eye* 

A dzaugh^ of undying light. 

Yes! and when sorrow's weight 
Descends on my soul as heretofore, 
I will call up the smiles that y/>ung love bore, 
I will think of thee, and be sad no more, 

Good night, beloved. Good night! 



FAIN, FAIN WAD I KEN. 

Fain, fain wad I ken, Willie, 
Gin, when years are gane, Willie, 
YeTi be aye as blythe an' kin^ , 
Wi' temper altered nane, Willie. 

When my hair grows gray, Willi^ 
An* my dieek turns blae, Willie, 
Will ye lo'e me just ad weel 

As in youth's glowin' day, Willie ? 

As weel may I speer, Mary, . 
Whan auld age draws near, Mary,' 
Gin yell speak as daft and calm 
Ab while we're courtin' here, Mary. 
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Mony a pair we see, Mary, 
Wha but scrimply gree, Mary, 
Bat unco' seldom can we tell 
Wlia maist the blame shou'd dree, Mary. 

Warldly strife an' care, Mary, 
Alters mortals sair, Mary, 
We hae baith a risk to rin — 
That risk 111 blythely share, Mary. 



TO A POBTRAIT. 

My own love! my true love! . 

I may not hear thee speak ; 
.But yet the light that's in thy eye, 

The glow that's on thy cheek, 
A tale unto my spirit tell, 

No other lips may speak : 
The minstrers noblest melody, 

To tell that tale were weak. 

My own love! my dear love I 

Upon thy picture brow 
I read the credit pf thy faith, 

The candour of each vow ; 
If distance could a doubt create, 

That fear would vanish now ; 
If truth can cheer the ills of life, 

That lamp of truth art thou. 

My own love! my fair love! 
; As bends before the shrine 
Of saint, the fervent worshipper, 

Secure in light divine. 
So doth mv spirit— lovliest I 

Before tnat form of thine ; . 
\feA that thou art beautiful, 

I hww that thou art min^ 
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'H» tilaoklfird*8 hymaiiAkwOAt: 

At fall of gloaming, 
When slowy act gtove^Bnd YaS^ 

Night's shades azw coining;^ 
But there is a sound that far • ! 

More deeply mo vesns^ 
The low sweet voice of her 

Who truly loves us. 

Fair is the evening star 

Basing in glQiy . / . 

O'er the daOfk mSlA hro^ 

Where mists are hoary ; 
But the star whose rays 

The heart falld nearest, 
Is the loye-£(^eaking eye 

Of our heart's dearest. 

Oh lonely, lonely is 

The human .bosom 
That ne're hairWnsed the sweets 

Of young love's blossom! 
The lovliest breast ia like 

A starless morning', 
When clouds fi\)wn dark and coid, 

And storms kiffe forming. 



TO 



The wintry night is atotSjad, Hefen; ;" '.* 

With the sounds of the stonil andtlMe'N^d, 
And T am alone in my chamber dii^^ ^ 

With care on n^y heart And my mfliid '>/' ^ 
I wish I could trnly know, Hcl^. " '".; ' ^ 

For I trust not words ^01" digfe^ '."I,"' . 
If I have a place' in the thoughts tha^t^We' 

Kepose from thy languid* eyes. ^^ ' 
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I have bden a poodigal of the years, 

That heayen would have smiled npcm— 
I have torn leaves from the volume of life, 

A)id scattered them one by one. 
Yet anotiher. leaf ot that wasted book 

I would gladly and &eely resign 
To learn the thoughts, the wi^s, and hope, 

Of that passionate heart of thine. 

And I fear too truly I judge, Helen, 
When I deem thy trusting breast 

The iemple of feelings that never dwell 
A.t peace with .the mind's: time rest ; 

That, alas! thy heart is too like inine own, 
A thing that wanders away 

With impulses of jov and love, 
. Fake prophets indeed are they. 

The world has taught me much, Helen, .. 

And fain woiild I say beware, 
For an aident soul is a treacherous guide, 

And round thee is: many a snare ; 
And bitter reproof, and crushing seom^ 

Is the doom of the straying one ; 
Whoever lac^ human sympathy 

Will find it colder than stone. 



THE HAME OF THE WANDERER'S YOUTH. 

A green silent spot. amid, the hUU. , 

OOLERIDOS. 

I know a little glen, deep hid within 
The boaom of' the Grampians ; ^ a place 
Of still. and lonely beauty ; there the bro6ks 
Scarcexmurmur ; and the wild gale's voice is like 
The -breathless whispering, uttered in the chamber 
Of an expiring friend ; even meiTy shepherds 
That hither j£ive ihdr charge, fox^ their songs. 
And seem to meditate. . 
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Within a field, 
Where now the tall fern waveth, stands a cottage^ 
Around whose walls the solitaiy iry 
Clings in unchecked luxuriance. It is told 
That five sweet sisters here were bom and nursed, 
And lived and died together. Yea, they went 
The way of all the earth. Even ere the glow 
Of youth had reached its strength, the spoiler came 
And marked them for his own — and one by one 
They dropt into the grave. 

Twas'ott a day, 
When the cold breath of the departing year 
Was si^hinff through the forest, that I sought 
This v£uley^ solitude ; and as I sat 
Near the deserted cottage, from the hills 
A stranger slowly came ; nearer he drew, 
With moumfulness in his sunken eye ; the sun. 
The sun of torrid climes had deeply bronzed his cheek — 
And silver hairs wei» mingling with his locks-- 
Tet was he in his prime, for he had left 
His boyhood's home, to seek in foreign lands • 
That which so many covet : but that ^en. 
His widowed mother, and his little sisters. 
Were ever present to his memoiy. 
And now, alas!/\^ith wealth in store returned, ' 
None were alive to welcoine hiin. 

He trod 
The weed'ffrown walk ^th- look and step of one 
Following his last hope to the grave : he looked 
On the sere autumn leaves that strewed his path ; 
Meet emblems of himself, bereaved of all 
Their beauty and their freshness, with no place 
Of restj till mouldered into dust. 

"' ' He' knew 
The mournful: withering taruth, and entered not 
The climbers where hi^ jpyixxi voice oncd rang, . 
But sought a little spritigi^ aixmaad whose brim 
Ti^ grass grew rank ; down he stooped, eagerly. 
And drank, and laved his brow ; then onoe more looked 
Around, and then Tm wept as if hk heart 
Had melted into drops of sorrow. 
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STANZAS. 

I wish I were yon little lark, 

That gladdens with song the brightening sky; 

When night's last star 

Shines dim from far, 
And momiftg opes her pearly eye. 

My home should be in yon wild glen 
Where willows wave and hawthorn bloom- 
Where daisies wink 
On the streamlet's brink, 
And Spring's first cowslips shed perfume. 

O there at balmy Summer even, 
Thtf maiden's song of love I'd hear! 

And my sweetest lay, 

A£ break of day, 
Should flow to check her parting tear, 

There might devotion's votaries stray, 
And there the thoughtful poet roam; 

But jarring glee, 

And revelry, 
Should ne'er disturb my blessed home. 

But twilight's incense-laden gale 
Would lull to rest my mate and Ij 

And the whiM)ering spray, 

And the brooklet's play. 
Awake us to our song on mgh. 



MY NATIVE LAND. 

What human hand 

Shall e'er untie tb^ filial band, 
That knits me to thy rugged strand 

Scot*. 
O 'tis sweet to wander 'mid the hiUa 
Where waves the heather bel^ 
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And echoes raise their vpioes wild 

In every sounding dell; 
Where the plovet greets the pilgrim's ear 

With Btoange and mournful song, 
An*the ihepfieM boy, ^ith bounding st^ 

Speeds merrily along — 
Where Freedom for a thousand yeaars, 

Has made her mountain throne, 
And lake^ like skies of. fairy. land, 

Gle^ in each valley lone. 

Away! away! t^lk not tp me 

Of ever sparkling skies, 
Of twining vines, and orange bowers, 

And maids with burning eyes; 
Of grovep for ever fair and green, 

where spicy breezes play. 
And the merry peasant laughs away, 

The long and lovely day. 
Talk not of these to me — you ne'er 

Can paint sceues half so fair 
As those engraven on my heart, 

When chndhood^s truth was tJiere. 

Though je,w£lled. robe and coronal, 

And voice of high command. 
Were mine, ^till would my lonely beait 

Pine if in foreign strand: 
Not all the thousand luxuries 

Which treasured gold can buy, 
All that is formed to captivate 

The youthful heart and eye', ' 
Would ever wean my soul from thee, 

Land of the rocky shore. 
And my fondest prayess sbaU all be there 

Till life's flood swells no more. 



PBINTBD BT JOHN TATIOB, STOKE^AV^. 
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